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Average  circulation  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  for 
March,  1954,  was 


Average  circulation  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  for 
March,  1954,  was 


The  Highest  Daily  Average 
for  Any  Month  in  This 
Newspaper’s  History, 

15,451  Higher  than  March,  1953 


The  Highest  Saturday  Average 
for  Any  Month  in  This 
Newspaper’s  History, 
28,832  Higher  than  March,  1953 


Chicago’s  HOME  Newspaper  JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  Publisher 


NOW. . . 

TRIED  and  PROVEN! 


The  New  "Hi-Speed"  Automatic 
"SCOTT"  PASTER.  Simple  to 
operate  and  pastes  at 
full  speed  of  press 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC. 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 

5  54  (I 


The  scon  PASTER  makes  splices  at  FULL  PRESS  SPEEDS. 
It  is  combined  with  the  Jones  Tension  Reel. 


THIS  TWIN  READS  THE 
DISRATCH^PIONEER  PRESS 


NOW  AVAILABLE 


It’s  just  off  the  presses  and  it’s  yours  for  the  ask¬ 
ing — the  new,  fact-packed  1954  St.  Paul  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press  Consumer  Analysis  Survey.  Find  out 
where  you  stand  in  the  big,  bustling,  booming  St.  Paul 
“half”  of  the  Twin  Cities  market.  Get  your  free  copy 
of  the  1954  Consumer  Analysis  Survey  ...  a  compre¬ 
hensive  study  revealing  the  brand  preferences  and  buy¬ 
ing  habits  of  404,000  people  who  make  the  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press  their  buying  guide.  Contact  your  Ridder- 
Johns  representative  or  write  Consumer  Analysis, 
Dept.  A. 


THE  FACTS  ABOUT 
THIS  TWIN’S 
BUYING 

PREFERENCES! 
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REPRESENTATIVES 

RIDDER-JOHNS,  INC. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  -  LOS  ANGELES 
ST.  PAUL  -  MINNEAPOLIS 
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Business  Page  Seminar 

To  THE  Editor:  I  was  much 
interested  in  the  suggestion  in  Ray 
Erwin’s  Clippings  Column  to  Di¬ 
rector  J.  Montgomery  Curtis  of 
the  American  Press  Institute  at 
Columbia  University  for  a  semi¬ 
nar  for  local  columnists.  It’s  a 
pertinent  one. 

I  have  wondered  for  a  long 
time  why  the  Institute  has  not 
conducted  a  seminar  for  those 
who  write  and  otherwise  put  to¬ 
gether  the  most  poorly-edited  and 
unintelligibly  -  present^  of  all 
newspaper  departments — the  busi¬ 
ness  news  section. 

With  a  few  notable  exceptions, 
the  business  and  financial  pages 
of  American  newspapers  are  so 
written,  so  edited  and  so  made  up 
that  they  drive  away  the  very 
persons  they  are  designed  to  at¬ 
tract  to  readership. 

In  fact,  there  are  few  newspa¬ 
per  readers  who  are  not  interest¬ 
ed  in  business  and  in  intelligently- 
presented  business  news  either 
because  they  are  in  business  them¬ 
selves,  as  employer  or  <  . '  , 

(or  husbands  or  wives  of  employ¬ 
ers  or  employes),  or  because  they 
are  stockholders  in  some  business 
enterprise. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  here  is  a 
field  in  which  the  Institute  can 
perform  a  significant  service,  both 
to  newspapers  and  to  their  read¬ 
ers. 

Although  I’m  now  in  public  re¬ 
lations,  I  was  business  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Atlanta  Journal  for 
several  years  after  moving  to  At¬ 
lanta  from  High  Point,  N.  C., 
where  I  was  managing  editor  of 
the  Enterprise.  Hence  my  person¬ 
al  interest  in  the  subject. 

John  Mebane 
Dudley,  Anderson  &  Yutzy. 

New  York-Washington. 

Appreciative  Author 

To  THE  Editor:  I  believe  it  is 
considered  perfectly  ethical  for  a 
writer  to  send  as  caustic  and  vit¬ 
riolic  a  letter  as  he  can  concoct 
to  any  reviewer  who  treats  one  of 
his  literary  children  less  kindly 
than  he  feels  it  deserves  to  be  Re 
treated.  However,  it  is  not  tra-  Here, 
ditional  as  far  as  I  know  for  a 
writer  ever  to  say  to  a  reviewer: 

“Thank  you!  That  was  a  mighty 
fine  critique  you  did  of  my  little 
literary  effort!” 

But  whether  it  be  proper  or  not, 

I  wish  to  say  just  that  for  Profes-  Law  Suits  Pressed.  — 
sor  Ellard’s  fine  review  of  “This  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Freeman. 
Was  My  World”  (E&P,  Oct.  17, 

1953,  page  36).  I  would  have 

said  so  much  sooner  except  that  Blond  Carol  Channinj 
last  year  while  down  in  Africa  Great  Heights  Even  if  SI 
hunting  facts  and  figures  on  the  — Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 


antics  of  Dr.  Malan  I  contracte 
a  thing  called  Meniere’s  Diseav 
which  has  left  me  permanent 
deaf  in  one  ear,  sound  of  Niaga.-; 
Falls  in  the  other,  frightful  noise 
inside  the  head,  constant  vertigi 


The  Harrisburg 
Patriot-News 


frame  it. 

Robert  St.  Joh» 
Coppet,  Vaud,  Switzerland. 


TOth  anniversary.  As  a  report' 
on  the  long  since  defunct  Ne.', 
Haven  (Conn.)  Evening  Leader] 
was  a  correspondent  for  Tie 
Fourth  Estate  which  Editor  1 
Publisher  acquired,  back  abo: 
1910,  and  for  some  years  afte. 
ward  continued  as  your  corre* 
pondent.  Excepting  for  the  wc 
years,  I  have  seldom  missed  i 
week  without  my  E&P  and  it  w;i 

_ _  a  classified  ad  in  E&P  that  Id 

emnlove  desert  the  daily  field  t| 


become  a  weekly  publisher.  Non 
I  find  that  Editor  &  Publishb 
is  a  vital  link  and  look  for  it  eacj 
week.  May  it  continue  to  be  ij 
leader  in  the  field  of  joumalisn 
for  years  to  come. 

William  J.  Slatoi 
Publisher  and  Editor, 

Addison  Independent, 

Middlebury,  Vt. 

(Continued  on  page  28) 


Headlines: 

Former  Girl  Wins  Top  Honor 
In  Dog  Show.  —  Waverly  (Ohio! 
Watchman. 


2  Fined  for  Shooting  at  Migra¬ 
tory  Waterfall.  —  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times. 


Kingston 


PATRIOT-NEWS 


D«»y  ClKiHaHdii  115,90$ 

1topf«s«iifU  NettoM^  1^  MALOHCy,  tiOAM  *  SCHIAIIT 


Vol.  87.  No.  16.  April  ,10.  1954.  Editor  &  Publisher.  The  Fourth  Estate  is 
published  every  Saturday  with  an  additional  issue  in  February  by  The  Editor  * 
Publisher  Co.,  Inc.,  1476  Broadway.  Times  Tower.  Times  Square.  New  York  36. 
N.  Y.  Reentered  as  8e<-ond  Class  Matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York.  N.  Y.. 
\inder  the  act  of  M.arch  .1.  1879.  Annual  subscription  S6.60  in  United  States 
and  possessions,  and  in  Canada.  All  other  countries,  $7.60. 
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Seventh  in  a  series  of  friendly  talks  about  the  movies 


Here’s  the  Local  Angle... 


When  most  people  think  of  the  movies  they  think 
of  Hollywood. 

And  that’s  as  it  should  be.  Hollywood  is  news — so 
much  so,  in  fact,  that  the  Hollywood  dateline  is  a 
favorite,  with  readers,  with  editors. 

But  there  is  another  side  of  the  picture  busine^. 
And  that  is  that  while  the  motion  picture  industry 
is  international  in  its  scope,  it  is,  in  its  funda¬ 
mentals,  as  local  as  the  corner  drugstore. 

In  fact,  when  you  come  to  examine  it,  the  local 
angle  of  the  motion  picture  story  turns  out  to  be  of 
immense  importance. 

Consider  these  figures,  determined  by  a  national 
research  survey.  In  1953,  expenses  of  all  theatres 
in  the  United  States  were  $1,172,579,000,  of  which 
51.6  percent,  or  $605,400,000,  represented  outlays 
in  local  communities. 

Here  is  the  breakdown : 

$160.4  million  for  local  staff  payrolls 
(more  than  122,500  people  employed) 

$216.8  million  for  rent 
and/or  real  estate  taxes 

$103.2  million  for  service  and  utility  expenses 
$72.3  million  for  advertising  and  promotion 


$29.5  million  for  local  admission  taxes 

$23.2  million  for  licenses  and  other  taxes 
(excluding  the  Federal  admission  tax) 

The  theatre,  of  course,  hires  local  townspeople  for 
its  staff.  It  advertises  in  the  local  paper.  It  uses 
local  utilities  and  services,  pays  local  real  estate 
and  other  taxes,  represents  a  large  local  property 
and  equipment  investment,  uses  the  local  bank.  In 
other  words,  the  local  motion  picture  exhibitor, 
although  he  deals  in  shadows  on  a  screen,  is  just  as 
much  of  a  local  merchant  as  the  drygoods  store  or 
auto  dealer  whose  merchandise  is  tangible. 

Dramatic  proof  of  the  economic  importance  of 
theatres  was  given  by  business  men  in  many  cities 
during  the  last  six  years.  When  movie  theatres  in 
their  communities  were  threatened  with  closing 
they  united  to  finance  the  exhibitors  so  that  the 
theatres  would  remain  open.  In  some  cases  neigh¬ 
boring  merchants  took  over  the  operation  of  the 
theatre  to  protect  the  volume  of  their  trade,  be¬ 
cause  it’s  a  sound  axiom  that  theatres  create  traf¬ 
fic  and  traffic  creates  trade. 

You’ll  see  few  “For  Rent’’  signs  near  a  live,  popu¬ 
lar  movie  theatre. 

A  healthy  movie  business  is  good  for  the  economic 
health  of  any  town. 

We’ll  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

The  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organizations,  Inc. 

1501  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


(MORE  TO  COME  NEXT  WEEK) 
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— WARNING:  Some  phony  $500,  $100  and  $50  bills  are  floats 
around,  relics  and  remains  of  a  gala  game  session  of  a  fun  night  pi 
on  by  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  (masterminded  by  Dorothy  Masterma 
Bulletin  personnel  relations  director)  at  the  recent  conference  of  ti 
Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association.  Handsomely  engravi 
likenesses  of  Paul  Bell,  Los  Angeles  Times  and  Mirror;  Cleve  Rumb: 
Louisville  Courier>Joumal  and  Times;  and  Edward  J.  Pelz,  New  Yoi 
Times,  NPRA  leaders,  adorn  the  pseudo  currency. 


a  broken  arm,  dictated  her  copy  through  a  telephone  rigged  i^l 
next  to  the  Linotype  machine.  Her  husband,  James,  set  it  dircctV 
on  the  keyboard.  .  .  .  The  Parliamentary  Press  Gallery  of  Canata, 
has  been  presented  with  a  “()od  Bless  Canada”  plaque  by  a  Parlia-' 
ment  .Member.  Stamped  on  the  back  in  red  letters  is  “Made  ii 
the  U.S.A.”  .  .  .  .Martin  Solow,  assistant  to  the  publisher  oi  The 
Nation,  can  flash  a  social  security  card  showing  he  began  (not  sd 
long  ago)  as  a  copyboy  for  the  New  Yorl{  Sun.  .  .  .  Cincinnai 
newsmen,  late  to  dinner,  have  given  their  little  women  a  truthful 
(for  once)  excuse:  “Been  interior  decorating!”  They’ve  been 
painting  the  Cincinnati  Press  Club,  led  by  Jack  Dudley,  Enquirer 
business  editor.  .  .  .  Pat  Yale  covers  Harvard  for  AP.  .  .  .  Headlinti 
in  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  “Mud  Mud  Ed  Mud,”  was  followed  byi 
an  asterisk  directing  the  reader  to  a  footnote  (in  6  pt.)  which 
stated:  “I  didn’t  have  the  heart  to  write  it  forward.  Read  it  back 
wards — Copyreader.”  The  story  described  the  robbery  of  a  man 
and  his  wife  while  they  watched  “Dragnet”  on  TV. 


lone 


FEDERAL  EXCISE  TAX 
ON  LONG  DISTANCE 


FEDERAL  EXCISE  TAX 
ON  LOCAL  SERVICE 


REDUCED 
FROM  15%  TO  10% 


REDUCED 
FROM  25%  TO  10% 


Bookmarks 

— Wayne  Card,  editorial  writer  for  the  Dallas  Morning  News 
for  the  last  21  years,  is  author  of  a  new  book,  his  fourth,  “The 
Chisholm  Trail,”  to  be  published  April  22  by  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  Press.  Texas  events  marking  publication  include  a  re-  j 
ception  in  Houston,  auctioning  a  signed  first  edition  by  the  Texas 
State  Historical  Association  in  Austin,  and  an  April  20  Chisholm 
Trail  luncheon  of  the  Dallas  Ad  League. 

— Frank  Herbert,  formerly  with  the  Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman, \ 
has  returned  from  a  five-month  stay  in  Mexico  and  is  finishing  a 
book,  “How  to  Live  Like  a  Persian  Pasha  on  $150  a  Month.” 

— Grace  Fox  Perry,  Ridgeland,  S.  C.,  former  newspaperwoman, 
is  author  of  a  novel,  “Wall  Within  The  Orbit”  (Vantage  Press)— 
a  dramatic  story  of  the  Reconstruction  period. 

— William  T.  Polk,  associate  editor,  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily 
News,  is  the  author  of  an  important-interesting  regional  interpre¬ 
tation,  “southern  accent:  From  Uncle  Remus  to  Oak  Ridge. 
(William  Morrow  &  Company,  New  York). 

— William  Ornstein,  M-G-M  writer,  has  put  together  another 
collection  of  his  newspaper  and  magazine  stories  under  title  of 
“Deep  Currents”  (Story  Book  Press,  Dallas). 
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iHE  reductions  in  federal  excise  taxes,  voted 
recently  by  Congress,  mean  substantial  savings  for  tele¬ 
phone  users.  Your  telephone  bill  is  lowered  by  the  entire 
difference  between  the  old  and  the  new  taxes. 

Instead  of  paying  25'/f  on  Long  Distance  calls,  you 
now  pay  lO'/t .  On  Local  telephone  service,  the  tax  is  now 
instead  of  15'/{ . 

The  entire  amount  of  the  saving  in  taxes  comes  off  the 
bills  of  our  customers.  None  of  it  is  retained  by  the 
telephone  companies. 

The  reductions  went  into  effect  on  April  1  and  apply 
to  service  billed  to  you  on  or  after  that  date.  Now  it 
costs  you  even  less  to  keep  in  touch  by  telephone. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


No.  Four  of  a  Series 


PUBLIC  SERVICE... 

the  Mark  of  a  Profession 

The  National  Chiropractic  Association 
naturally  has  a  deep  concern  in  better 
public  health  and  welfare.  Represent¬ 
ing  the  second  largest  healing  profession,  the 
association  has  an  active  program  to  initiate 
and  support  public  service  activities — among 
the  most  important  of  which  is  "NATIONAL 
CORRECT  POSTURE  WEEK.” 

Each  year,  the  National  Chiropractic 
Association  sponsors  "National  Correct 
Posture  Week.”  May  1  to  May  7  is  officially 
designated  for,  and  devoted  to,  reminding  the 
public  that  long  life  and  sound  health  are 
inherent  in  correct  posture. 

National  Correct  Posture  Week  has  been 
extremely  successful.  It  has  been  welcomed 
by  schools,  school  officials,  state  and  local 
governments  and  the  public.  The  governors 
of  many  states,  and  the  mayors  of  many  cities, 
each  year,  issue  proclamations  officially 
recognizing  the  services  of  the  National  Chi¬ 
ropractic  Association  and  designating  the  first 
week  in  May  as  "National  Correct  Posture 
Week.”  During  this  week,  special  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  general  interdependence  of 
good  health  and  correct  posture.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  periodic  spinal  examinations  of 
growing  children  cannot  be  overemphasized. 

The  National  Chiropractic  Association  generously  dedicates  time  and  profes¬ 
sional  services  to  promoting  public  health  and  welfare  through  National  Correct 
Posture  Week,  as  well  as  participating  in  many  other  annual  observations  devoted 
to  public  health,  welfare  and  safety.  The  Congressional  Record,  each  year,  pub¬ 
lishes  an  educational  article  on  "National  Correct  Posture  Week,”  as  sponsored 
by  the  NCA,  as  being  a  significant  contribution  to  national  health  and  welfare. 

Through  its  many  public  service  activities,  the  National  Chiropractic  Associa¬ 
tion  and  its  associated  councils  have  contributed  greatly  toward  a  healthier  Na¬ 
tion.  Among  them  are:  National  Council  on  Public  Health,  National  Council  on 
Research,  National  Council  on  Hospitals  and  Sanitaria,  National  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation,  National  Council  on  Physiotherapy,  National  Council  on  Psychotherapy, 

National  Chiropractic  Auxiliary,  and  the  Chiropractic  Research  Foundation,  Inc. 

Upon  request  we  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  further  infor¬ 
mation  aTOut  any  phase  of  this  modern  science  of  healing. 

NATIONAL  CHIROPRACTIC  ASSOCIATION 

WEBSTER  CITY.  IOWA 


E  K 

may  *•»»  . 

CongrtssionallUcord 


National  Correct  Posture 
Week  *  May  f  to  May  7 


Good  Appoofooco 
€#kit»cy  in  WoHi 
Ptiytkol  Eftduronc* 

NoMol  Function  of  Vitol  Or9ont 

SloiicHy  Appooronco 
inobditY  to  lolon 

.  -  Eacotsivo  Fotiguo 

3-  >  Mcrffunction  of  Vitai  Orpom 


Sofoguord  your  birtHfight  of  o  sound 
body.  Hot^  your  chiroproctor  chock 
your  posturo  poriodkoiy  ond  sug^ost 
corroctiuo  moosuros  for  ony  distortions 
thot  moy  bo  rovoolod. 


SPONSORED  ANNUALLY  BY  THE 

NATIONAL  CHIROPRACTIC  ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
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Want 

one? 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  fast  and  accurate  guide  to 
the  facts  that  are  buried  in  your  morgue,  write  for 
a  sample  copy  of  The  New  York  Times  Index. 

You'll  like  what  it  brings  you  .  .  .  over  20,000  refer¬ 
ences  to  recent  events  in  the  news,  alphabetically 
arranged  by  subjects,  persons  and  organizations. 
You'll  appreciate  the  news  summaries,  so  complete  in 
many  cases  that  further  research  is  unnecessary. 

And  you'll  see  how  The  Index  leads  you  straight  to 
the  original  news  story  in  your  file  of  The  New  York 
Times.  You’ll  see  how  it  helps  you  to  locate  items  in 
your  own  newspaper,  or  any  other  you  keep  on  file. 

The  New  York  Times  Index  is  published  twice  a 
month,  and  costs  only  $35  a  year.  For  only  $15  more 
(.$50  in  all),  your  subscription  includes  the  cumula¬ 
tive  Annual  Volume  covering  an  entire  year’s  events. 

It’s  a  boon  to  busy  newspaper  editors,  writers  and 
research  people,  as  you'll  see  when  you  examine 
your  sample  copy  of  the  twice-a-month  edition. 
Send  for  it  today. 

The  New  York  Times  Index 

229  West  43rd  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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Editor  &  Publisher 

the  spot  news  paper  of  the 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


7th  Study  Shows  Expenses 
i  Still  Outpacing  Revenues 

'  Smallest  and  Largest  Dailies 
Hardest  Hit  in  E  6t  P  Survey 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

The  smallest  and  largest  circulation  dailies  arc  still  battling  costs 
i  which  are  continuing  to  rise  at  a  higher  percentage  rate  than  rev- 
i  enues.  Editor  &  Publisher's  seventh  annual  cross-section  survey  of 
j  newspaper  income  and  expenses,  comparing  the  year  1953  to  1952, 

I  shows  that  the  in-between  brackets  of  circulation  have  broken  the 
i  trend  that  has  continued  almost  without  interruption  since  1946. 

The  “composite  daily,”  average  for  all  circulation  groups,  has  not 
gone  through  a  year  in  that  period  when  expenses  have  not  risen 
at  a  higher  percentage  rate  than  revenues. 


j  E&P’s  cross-section  poll  is  di¬ 
vided  into  four  circulation  groups 
,  —from  10,000  to  25,000  circula- 
;  tion,  25,000  to  50,000  circulation, 

I  50,000  to  100,000  circulation,  and 
;  over-100,000  circulation.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  all  dailies  are  averaged  to 
i  give  a  picture  of  the  “composite 
!  daily.”  (Because  these  figures  are 
'  averages  for  many  papers  in  each 
group,  the  totals  in  the  accompany- 
:  ing  chart  will  not  necessarily  add 
up  to  100%  in  each  instance.) 

The  “composite  daily”  registered 
an  increase  in  revenue  last  year  of 
8.40%  compared  to  an  increase  in 
expenses  of  8.95%. 

The  widest  spread  between  the 
rise  in  income  and  costs  was  in 
the  smallest  circulation  group — 
10,000  to  25,000 — where  revenue 
increased  5.46%  while  expenses  in¬ 
creased  7.64%.  Gains  in  revenue 
in  this  group  ranged  from  1  %  to 
11%  while  increases  in  expenses 
ranged  from  .85%  to  11.4%. 

The  next  largest  spread  was  in 
the  largest  circulation  group — over- 


100,000 — where  revenues  increased 
6.44%  while  expenses  gained 
7.87%.  In  this  category  revenue 
gains  ranged  from  a  low  of  3.4% 
to  a  high  of  9.66%,  while  expense 
increases  ranged  from  a  low  of 
— .2%  to  a  high  of  16.17%. 

In  the  25,000  to  50,000  group, 
incomes  increased  on  the  average 
10.07%  while  expenses  increased 
9.54%.  Revenues  in  the  group 
ranged  from  a  low  of  3.75%  to  a 
high  of  14.4%  while  expenses 
ranged  from  3.1%  to  19%. 

In  the  50,000  to  100,000  circu¬ 
lation  group,  revenues  increased  on 
the  average  11.63%  while  expenses 
increased  10.74%.  Revenue  in¬ 
creases  ranged  from  a  low  of  7.3% 
to  a  high  of  17.77%  while  ex¬ 
pense  increases  ranged  from  a  low 
of  6.7%  to  a  high  of  15.7%. 

While  the  latter  two  circulation 
groups  had  the  largest  percentage 
gains  in  revenue,  mostly  reflected 
in  national  advertising,  they  also 
had  the  highest  percentage  in¬ 
creases  in  costs. 


There  were  no  significant  changes 
in  the  relationship  of  cost  and  in¬ 
come  figures  to  the  totals  of  each. 
They  remain  in  about  the  same 
proportion  as  they  have  in  previous 
years  except  that  national  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue  contributed  a  slightly 
larger  share  of  total  income  than 
previously  in  each  circulation 
group. 

Following  is  a  breakdown  of 
each  circulation  group  showing: 
1.  the  percentage  increase  or  de¬ 
crease  in  each  revenue  and  expense 
item  for  the  entire  group;  2.  the 
lowest  figure  in  the  E&P  sample 
for  the  item;  3.  the  highest  figure 
in  the  sample  for  the  item. 

10,000-25,000:  Income 

Local  ad  income  4.45%  eain; 
low  —1.2%;  high  6.39%. 

National  ad  income  12.73% 
gain;  low  .5%;  high  25.3%. 

Cla-ssified  ad  income  6.98%  gain; 
low  —1.5%;  high  18%. 

Total  advertising  income  5.52% 
gain;  low  — 2.2%;  high  14.7%. 

Circulation  revenue  3.34%  gain; 
low  —.65%;  high  6.57%. 

10,000-25,000:  Expenses 

Composing  room  6.55%  in¬ 
crease;  low  .6%;  high  13.4%. 

Paper  &  Ink  8.14%  increase; 
low  .3%;  high  14%. 

Editorial  department  10.13%  in¬ 
crease;  low  .5%;  high  24.8%. 

Advertising  department  4.59% 
increase;  low  1.7%;  high  9%. 

Circulation  department  3.29%; 
low  1.2%;  high  8.1%. 

Administrative  and  general  up 
10.93%;  low  —.6%;  high  20.9%. 

Building  maintenance  up  9.05%; 
low  .1%;  high  23.2%. 


(What  these  cost-revenue  fig¬ 
ures  mean  in  terms  of  an  “aver¬ 
age”  newspaper  —  See  Shop 
Talk  at  Thirty,  Page  72.) 


Business  office  up  12.04%;  low 
6.5%;  high  18.62%. 

Pressroom  3.11%  increase;  low 
—9.3%;  high  19.09%. 

Stereotype  department  up 
3.79%;  low  —1.92%;  high  14.4%. 

Photo-engraving  up  8.93%;  low 
—3.78%;  high  19.7%. 

25,000-50,000:  Income 

Local  advertising  income  up 
9.68%;  low  5.3%;  high  24.3%. 

National  ad  income  up  21.19%; 
low  7.5%;  high  27.86%. 

Clas-sified  ad  income  up  10.15%; 
low  —1.7%;  high  27.6%. 

Total  advertising  revenue  up 
11.52%;  low  4.6%;  high  22.7%. 

Circulation  income  up  7.17%; 
low  2.9%;  high  15.8%. 

25,000-50,000:  Expenses 

Composing  room  increase 
9.38%;  low  —2.9%;  high  22.5%. 

Paper  and  Ink  up  9.10%;  low 
3.2%;  high  13.2%. 

Editorial  department  up  7.64%; 
low  — 4.8%;  high  19.5%. 

.Advertising  department  up 
10.99%;  low  2.4%;  high  21.1%. 

Circulation  dept,  up  10.44%; 
low  —2.17%;  high  23.3%. 

.Administrative  and  general  up 
10.04%;  low  1.8%;  high  24.23%. 

Building  maintenance  up  8.65%; 
low  —8%;  high  19.3%. 

Business  office  up  10.07%;  low 
3%;  high  16.88%. 

Pressroom  up  9.16%;  low 
—7.8%;  high  17.07%. 

Stereotyping  dept,  up  4.99% ;  low 
—11.97%;  high  12.5%. 

Photo-engraving  up  4.16%;  low 
—  12.4%;  high  24%. 

(Continued  on  page  8) 


SEVEN-YEAR  RECORD  OF  REVENUE  AND  COST  INCREASES 


• 

10,000-25,000  i 

Revenue  Expense 

25,000-50,000 

Revenue  Expense  ; 

50,000-100,000 

Revenue  Expense 

Over  100,000 

Revenue  Expense 

Composite  Daily 

Revenue  Expense 

1947  over  1946 . 

23  21 

26  34 

25  03 

27.17 

24  64 

29  43 

23  62 

29  42  i 

24  12 

28.09 

1948  over  1947 . 

14  25 

16.65 

12  42 

16  06  ' 

17  00 

23  93 

16  60 

23  .52  1 

15  06 

20  04 

1949  over  1948 . 

7  03 

9  00 

6.61 

1103  i 

7  74 

7  32  1 

9  86 

10  03 

7  87 

9  34 

1950  over  1949 . 

1  4  51 

5  21 

3  31 

7  19 

6  95 

7  65 

5  59 

7  36 

.5  09 

6.85 

1951  over  19,50 . 

6  09 

8  93 

11  36 

10  16  1 

8  91 

9  69  I 

!  8.91 

8.57  ' 

8  82 

9.34 

1952  over  19.51 . 

8.32 

7.81 

9  52 

10  92  ' 

9  94 

10  14  ' 

'  6.56 

10  91 

8  .58 

9.95 

1953  over  1952 . 

5  46 

7  64 

10  07 

9  54 

1 

11  63 

10  74 

1 

6  44 

1 

7.87  : 

8  40 

8  95 
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Cost  Analysis 

continued  from  page  7 


50,000-100,000:  Income 
Local  advertising  revenue  up 
7.58%;  low  —.56%;  high  16%. 

National  ad  revenue  up  21.32%; 
low  4.09%;  high  40.29%. 

Clas-sified  revenue  up  11.18%; 
low  —.53%;  high  24.6%. 

Total  ad  revenue  up  10.55%; 
low  1.85%;  high  18.3%. 

Circulation  income  up  3.22%; 
low  —3.09%;  high  16.87%. 


REVENUE  AND  EXPENSE  PERCENTAGES  OF  U. 
DAILIES— 1953  COMPARED  TO  1952 
INCOME  —  1953 
%  of  Total  Revenue 


s. 


50,000-100,000:  Expenses 

Composing  room  up  6.73%;  low 
—4.49%;  high  15.3%. 

Paper  and  ink  up  11.76%;  low 
.59%;  high  28%. 

Editorial  dept,  up  3.57%;  low 
—1.13%;  high  8.9%. 

Advertising  dept,  up  12.21%; 
low  .5%;  high  22.62%. 

Circulation  dept,  up  5.5%;  low 
—2.17%;  high  11.34%. 

Administrative  and  general  up 
6.61%;  low  —10.36%;  high  20.6%. 

Building  maintenance  up  5.55%; 
low  —10.6%;  high  20.91%. 

Business  office  up  6.78%;  low 
—1.01%;  high  19.4%. 

Pressroom  up  6.91%;  low  .21%; 
high  12.43%. 

Stereotyping  dept,  up  6.2% ;  low 
—.02%;  high  11.7%. 

Photo-engraving  up  6.52%;  low 
.06%;  high  10.5%. 


Ovt  R-100,000:  Income 

Local  advertising  revenue  up 
3.93%;  low  —1.7%;  high  9.82%. 

National  advertising  revenue  up 
15.19%;  low  9%;  high  20.47%. 

Classified  ad  income  up  7.58%; 
low  —.7%;  high  14.7%. 

Total  ad  income  up  7.67%;  low 
2.9%;  high  11.67%. 

Circulation  revenue  up  3.11%; 
low  —.07%;  high  7.9%. 


10,000- 

25,000- 

50,000- 

Over 

Composite 

25,000 

50,000 

100,000 

100,000 

Daily 

Local  Adv . 

.50  0.5 

46  49 

43  53 

38.49 

44  64 

National  Adv .... 

11  90 

12  59 

13.18 

19  16 

14  21 

Classified  Adv. . . . 

10  16 

14.87 

12  28 

16.18 

13  37 

Total  Adv . 

72.89 

70.48 

69  09 

69  90 

70  59 

Circulation . 

26.51 

28.80 

30.60 

29.27 

28.80 

EXPENSES  - 

-  1953 

%  of  Total  Cost 

Composing  Rni . .  . 

20.18 

17  06 

12.80 

8.71 

14.69 

Paper  and  Ink. . . . 

16  75 

20  81 

30.58 

37  70 

26.46 

Editorial . 

16  .59 

14. 50 

13.78 

10.81 

13.92 

Advertising  Dept . 

9.48 

9.61 

7.74 

6  32 

8.29 

Circulation  Dept . 

9.56 

10  21 

12.62 

13.49 

11.47 

Ad.  and  General. . 

13  76 

14.71 

7.74 

7.11 

10  83 

Building . 

2.98 

2  91 

4.16 

3.58 

3  41 

Business . 

4.48 

7.29 

2.72 

2.13 

4.15 

Press . 

3.39 

3  39 

3.16 

4.28 

3  55 

Stereotyping . 

3  36 

2.92 

2  53 

1.80 

2.65 

Photoengraving.  . 

1.75 

2,28 

1.06 

.95 

1.51 

INCOME  - 

-1953 

%  Increase  Over  1952 

10,000- 

25,000- 

50,000- 

Over 

Composite 

25,000 

50,000 

100,000 

100,000 

Daily 

Local  Adv . 

4  45 

9.68 

7.58 

3  93 

6.41 

National  Adv .  .  . . 

12.73 

21.19 

21.32 

15.19 

17  61 

(.dassihed  Adv. . . . 

6.98 

10.15 

11.18 

7.58 

8.97 

Total  Adv . 

5.52 

11.52 

10.55 

7.67 

8.81 

Circulation . 

3.34 

7.17 

3  22 

3.11 

4  21 

Inc.  or  Dec.  Rev. 

5.46 

10.07 

11.63 

6.44 

8  40 

EXPENSES 

—  1953 

% 

Increase  Over  1952 

Composing  Km. . . 

6 .  .5.5 

9.38 

6.73 

4.81 

6.87 

Paper  and  Ink. .  .  . 

8.14 

9.10 

11  76 

6.95 

8  99 

Editorial . 

10 . 13 

7  64 

3.57 

3.82 

6  29 

Advertising  Dept. 

4. 59 

10.99 

12.21 

6  93 

8.68 

Circulation  Dept . 

3  29 

10.44 

5.50 

9.76 

7  25 

Ad.  and  General .  . 

10  93 

10.04 

6.61 

5.61 

8.30 

Building . 

9  05 

8.65 

0 . 00 

3  45 

6.67 

Business . 

12.04 

10.07 

6.78 

4  92 

8.45 

Press . 

3  11 

9.16 

6  91 

9  71 

7.22 

Stereotyping . 

3.79 

4.99 

6.20 

4  65 

4  91 

Photoengraving .  . 

8.93 

3.16 

6.52 

6  85 

6  36 

Inc.  or  Dec.  Rev. 

7.64 

9.54 

10.74 

7.87 

8  95 

Brooklyn  Gets 
New  Attention 
In  Picture  Page 
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program.  * 

In  another  phase,  the  J-A  has 
eliminated  several  comic  strips  to  I 
provide  more  space  for  radio-  * 
television  news  and  programs.  This 
has  opened  up  premium  positions 
for  advertisers,  Mr.  Herbert  said. 
Eirst  to  sign  up  was  S.  Klein, 
Union  Square  department  store.  ) 


,,.nnnr>  r-  Editorial  dept,  up  3.82%;  low 

OvER-100,000:  Expenses  -5.5%;  high  13.81%. 

Inw  T  Advertising  dept,  up  6.93%;  low 

low  .7%;  high  7.62%.  -10%;  high  13.3%. 

l^per  and  ink  up  6.95%;  low  Circulation  dept,  up  9.76%;  low 
2.1%;  high  15.22%.  2.2%;  high  21.6%. 

Administrative  and  general  up 

E  &  P  INDEX  5.61%;  low  — 6%;  high  19.05%. 

4dTei1isins  News.....^ . 15-24  .  Building  maintenance  up  3.45% ; 

Books  in  Review .  62  low —4.4%;  high  1 1.69%. 

Bright  Ideas .  34  Business  office  up  4.92%;  low 

Cartoons  .  13  — 9.9%;  high  10.95%. 

Circulation  .  30  Pressroom  up  9.71%;  low 

Cla.ssified  Clinic .  26  — 8.59%;  high  24%. 

Editorial  .  38  Stereotvping  dept,  up  4.65%; 

Equipment  Review  .  55  low— 2.7%;  high  11.94%. 

J(^nalism  Education .  36  Photo-engraving  up  6.85%;  low 

•.■.'si 

Personals  .  39  _ 

Photography  .  32  Capper  Financing 

Promotion  .  34  Washington 

Radio  and  TV .  44  Capper  Publications,  Inc.,  To- 

Sh^  ^®***”'" .  4  peka,  Kan.,  has  filed  with  the  Se- 

^ .  curities  and  Exchange  Commission 

.  >  ica  es  .  46  qj  intent  to  issue  $4,000,000 

Any  article  appearing  in  this  pub-  bonds  to  redeem  outstanding  is- 
lication  may  he  reproduced  pro-  “^l^ance  additional  sums  to 

vided  acknowledgment  is  made  of  subsidiary,  Topeka  Broadcasting 
the  Editor  &  Publisher  copyright  Association,  Inc.,  for  a  television 
and  date  of  issue.  station,  to  improve  existing  facili- 

ties  and  add  to  working  capital. 


$600,000  Severance 
To  Times-Herald  Group 

Washington 
The  Washington  Post  and  Times- 
Herald  has  distributed  almost 
$600,000  in  severance  pay  to  for¬ 
mer  employes  of  the  latter  news¬ 
paper  and  is  holding  an  additional 
$200,000  pending  decision  whether 
certain  press  room,  stereotype,  and 
circulation  employes  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  on  the  payroll  of  the  pa¬ 
pers,  merged  March  17  when  the 
Post  purchased  the  Times-Herald. 

A  clerical  staff  handled  the  dis¬ 
bursements  at  the  offices  of  the 
closed  paper.  More  than  700  for¬ 
mer  employes  had  checks  drawn 
to  their  order. 


Titus  Goes  to  Store 


Washington 
George  R.  Titus  who  was  pro¬ 
motion  director  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Times-Herald  before  it  was 
sold  to  the  Post,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  Woodward  &  Lothrop  de¬ 
partment  store.  He  had  been  with 
the  paper  for  20  years. 


The  blew  York  Journal- Ameri¬ 
can  this  week  tried  out  a  new 
neighborhood  approach  for  cov¬ 
erage  of  Brooklyn. 

Augmenting  several  pages  of 
Brooklyn  news  and  advertising  ii 
the  daily  editions,  Monday  througk  f 
Friday,  the  J-A  began  a  page  ofj 
pictures  on  spot  news  events  u 
the  borough.  I 

This  page,  supervised  by  Clar-  i 
ence  Houseman,  picture  editor.  | 
was  run  only  in  the  Brooklyn  lay- 
down,  replacing  a  page  of  genera 
interest  pictures  which  ran  in  tht 
other  editions.  The  J-A  feature 
three  pages  of  newspictures. 

To  provide  the  new  coveragi 
the  Brooklyn  staff  was  doublet 
to  two  photographers  and  two  re 
porters. 

Executive  Publisher  John  Her 
bert  described  the  special  Brook 
lyn  treatment  as  another  examph 
of  the  J-A’s  new  “on  the  march’  |  per  did 
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68-Pg.  Home  Issue 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

The  seventh  annual  “Your 
Home”  issue  of  the  Waterbury 
Sunday  Republican,  April  4,  con¬ 
sisted  of  68  pages  and  53,700 
inches  of  advertising  space.  The 
edition  editor  was  John  DiCorpo, 
Sunday  feature  writer. 


New  PNPA  Staffer 
Appointed  by  Servill 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Kermit  E.  Schaffer,  member  of 
the  bar  and  affiliated  in  trade  as¬ 
sociation  work  since  1950,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  Theodore  A.  Serrill,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  PNPA. 

Mr,  Schaffer  succeeds  Joseph 
G.  Camp,  Jr.,  who  was  industrial 
relations  director  of  PNPA  before 
he  joined  the  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Schaffer,  a  native  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  received  his  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree  in  political  science  and  public 
administration  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan  in  1947.  He  ob¬ 
tained  a  degree  in  law  from  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  with  majors  in  la¬ 
bor,  corporation  and  administra¬ 
tive  law,  in  1950.  Since  then  he 
has  been  employed  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  AsscKiation  of  Manufactur¬ 
ers,  Muskegon  (Mich.)  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association  and  Bureau  of 
Accident  and  Health  Underwriters, 
New  York  City. 
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Value  of  Market’  Held 
Best  Rate  Criterion 


Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Newspaper  circulation  figures 
are  no  longer  honest  criteria  for 
advertising  rates — they  have  been 
replaced  by  the  “value  of  the  mar¬ 
ket,”  E.  A.  Doepke,  Jr.,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Harrisburg 
Patriot  -  News  Company,  told  the 
Spring  meeting  of  the  Interstate 
Circulation  Managers’  Association 
here  this  week. 

The  circulation  officials  re-ap¬ 
praised  many  of  their  daily  func¬ 
tions  during  a  three-day  conven¬ 
tion. 

They  were  told  that  if  newspa¬ 
pers  will  put  up  a  fight  against 
the  agency-advertiser  majority  on 
the  board  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  they  might  win  recon¬ 
sideration  of  the  controversial 
“metropolitan  areas”  ruling. 

Other  reports  indicated  that  cir¬ 
culation-wise  the  average  newspa¬ 
per  did  not  have  a  bonanza  during 
the  past  year  —  in  fact  it  hardly 
maintained  the  previous  ratio  of 
circulation  to  population. 

Milline  'Thing  of  Past’ 

Mr.  Doepke,  speaking  on  “Let 
the  Advertising  Manager  Look  at 
Circulation,”  said  “honest  news¬ 
paper  rates  are  based  on  the  value 
of  the  market  in  which  you  circu¬ 
late — not  on  circulation  figures. 

‘‘The  old  adage  of  ABC  and 
milline  rates  is  a  thing  of  the  past; 
milline  rates  don’t  mean  a  damn 
thing.  If  a  paper  could  say  it  has 
the  most  satisfied  castomers  it 
could  raise  its  rates  $1  an  inch,” 
he  added. 

Satisfied  store  customers  and  a 
high  per  capita  spending  figure  for 
a  community  are  becoming  the 
new  criteria  for  advertising  rates 
and  “I’m  very  positive  that  over 
the  next  five  years  this  process  will 
increase,”  Mr.  Doepke  asserted. 

‘The  value  of  circulation  is  de¬ 
termined  by  the  kind  of  circula¬ 
tion  you  deliver  and  where  you 
deliver  it,”  he  said.  “It’s  results 
for  merchants  that  determine  the 
local  rates.” 

Courteous  and  business-like  car¬ 
rier  boys  and  efficient  sales  peo¬ 
ple  are  also  important  factors,  in 
selling  through  newspapers,  to 
maintain  the  reader  confidence  es¬ 
tablished  by  well -edited  papers 
with  sound  editorial  policies,  he 
suggested. 

“I  would  much  rather  have  10 
per  cent  less  circulation  if  I  could 
get  a  10  per  cent  quality  increase," 
Mr.  Doepke  declared. 

Aim  to  Kill  RTZ 
Barney  G.  Cameron,  circulation 
director  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  speaking  on  “Metropoli¬ 
tan  Areas  and  the  ABC”  said  the 
bureau’s  board  is  considering  sup¬ 
plemental  reports  to  show  “all- 
other”  zone  circulation. 

“It  is  no  secret,”  he  said,  “that 


many  of  the  advertising  and  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  people  are  bound 
and  determined  to  substitute  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Areas  for  the  present  re¬ 
tail  trading  zone  boundaries.” 

He  said  the  proposed  new  rule 
for  use  of  U.  S.  Census  Standard 
Metropolitan  Areas  in  ABC  audit 
reports  “is,  in  my  opinion,  merely 
a  door-opener  to  accomplish  this 
end.” 

David  Fair,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Harrisburg  Patriot  -  News, 
asked  for  opinions  on  whether  the 
newspapers  should  fight  the  ad¬ 
vertiser-agency  combine  on  the  rule 
issue. 

Mr.  Cameron  observed  that  if 
enough  pressure  is  applied  “it’s 
just  possible  that  the  agency  and 
advertising  people  will  take  it 
easy.” 

Theodore  A.  Serrill,  general 
manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  .Association,  ob¬ 
served  that  48  of  the  129  daily 
newspapers  in  Pennsylvania  do  not 
belong  to  ABC,  although  two  of 
the  non-members  have  applied  for 
membership. 

“What  is  the  matter?”  Mr.  Ser¬ 
rill  asked.  “Isn’t  the  ABC  a  good 
means  of  helping  develop  orderly 
circulation  practices,  as  well  as  a 
strong  weapon  in  the  advertising 
department?” 

Mr.  Serrill  said  one  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  one  Michigan  newspa¬ 
per  “are  on  the  carpet  right  now 
at  the  Post  Office  Department  in 
Washington. 

“Only  political  intercession  on 
the  part  of  high  officials  in  each 
instance  has  stilled  the  action  of 
federal  officials.  These  two  papers, 
and  others  like  them,  dilute  the 
value  of  your  circulation  reports 
unless  you  subscribe  to  the  ABC.” 

Circulation  Growth 

Mr.  Serrill  reiterated  earlier 
statements  that  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  is  barely  keeping  apace  with 
population  growth.  He  said  a  net 
gain  of  10,000  daily  circulation  in 
Pennsylvania  during  the  past  year 
is  “just  about  equal  with  popula¬ 
tion.” 

He  cautioned  the  circulators 
about  violations  of  the  age  limit 
on  carrier  boys,  declaring  that 
“every  violation  of  age  laws  makes 
the  task  of  public  relations  more 
difficult.” 

PNPA  has  been  holding  confer¬ 
ences  with  the  Pennsylvania  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Assistance  to 
help  get  a  higher  take-home  pay 
for  carrier  boys  from  indigent  fam¬ 
ilies,  he  reported. 

“Maybe  you  are  not  aware  of 
the  fact,”  he  said,  “that  mothers 
in  relief  families  have  been  dis¬ 
couraging  their  sons  from  serving 
newspaper  routes  because  the  ma¬ 
jor  part  of  the  boys’  earnings  were 
being  deducted  from  the  relief 


OFFICF.RS  of  Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association  at  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  April  4-5-6,  from  left  to  right:  Virgil  Fassio,  Tarentum 
(Pa.)  Valley  Daily  News,  new  secretary-treasurer;  Thomas  A.  Davis, 
Pottsville  (Pa.)  Republican,  who  resigned  as  secretary-treasurer;  P’raiik 
J.  Aigner,  Altoona  (Pa.)  Alirror,  president;  David  N.  Smith,  Williams¬ 
port  (Pa.)  Sun  Gazette,  vicepresident,  and  B.  Herbert  Reynolds,  Sun 
Papers,  Baltimore,  vicepresident. 


check,  and  the  boys  allowed  to 
keep  too  little  to  make  the  task 
worthwhile.” 

Mr.  Serrill  hit  the  new  postal 
regulation  allowing  bulk  third  class 
mailing  without  addresses  as  al¬ 
ready  cutting  into  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 

i.ower  postal  rates  for  non-profit, 
agricultural  and  philanthropic  pub¬ 
lications  in  the  second-class  cate¬ 
gory  also  are  objectionable,  he  said, 
a.sking,  “Since  when  should  our  tax 
dollars  be  used  for  philanthropy?” 

He  said  plans  are  being  made 
for  introiluction  of  ton-mile  truck 
tax  legislation  in  the  1955  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Assembly,  and  urged  circu¬ 
lation  men  to  be  prepared  to  help 
oppose  this  levy,  which  carried 
large  bookkeeping  costs. 

Mechanized  equipment  of  any 
kind  “is  a  morale  builder”  in  the 
newspaper  plant,  F^Iwin  R.  Horn, 
circulation  manager  of  the  Allen¬ 
town  (Pa.)  CaH-Chronicle  News¬ 
papers,  said  in  a  discussion  of 
punched  card  accounting.  (E&P, 
March  27,  page  44). 

“Best  promotion”  ideas  discussed 
at  the  meeting  included  turtle  rac¬ 
ing  for  carrierboys,  detailed  by 
Lewis  J.  Gorsuch,  Vineland  (N.  J.) 
Times-Journul;  long  distance  trips 
for  carriers,  by  Virgil  Fassio,  Tar¬ 
entum  (Pa.)  Valley  Daily  News, 
and  MadLson  Square  hockey  trips 
and  other  prizes,  by  Edward  L. 
Bennett,  Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Ber¬ 
gen  Evening  Record. 

Question  Box 

A  session  on  practical  operations 
of  the  circulation  departments  in¬ 
cluded  talks  by  William  A.  Owen, 
Fairmont  (W.  Va.)  Times  and 
West  Virginian,  on  “How  and  the 
Most  Economical  Way  to  Handle 
Non-Del ivered  Paper  to  Missed 
Subscribers,”  and  by  Adam  E. 
Jackson,  Beaver  (Pa.)  Valley 
Times,  on  “Beaver  Valley  Times 
Story,  Sectionalized  Distribution  of 
a  Threc-In-One-Edition.” 

Winners  of  the  ICMA  Newspa- 


perboy  programs  and  displays  were 
announced  by  Robert  A.  Lewis. 
Hagerstown  (Md.)  Herald-Mail,  as 
follows:  First.  Bergen  Evening 

Record;  second.  Charleston  (W. 
Va.)  Gazette;  third,  Tarentum 
(Pa.)  Valley  Daily  News. 

A  question  box  program  includ¬ 
ed  floor  discussions  on: 

Returns  —  Circulation  managers 
with  minimum  non  -  returnable 
agreements  said  the  number  of 
papers  they  insist  locations  take  on 
a  no-returns  basis  range  from 
three  to  10. 

Mail  Circulation — Several  CM's 
said  their  mail  circulation  is  drop¬ 
ping  and  they  see  no  way  to  re¬ 
cover  it.  George  W.  Hicks,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette,  declared:  “It 
looks  like  mail  is  down  to  stay.” 

Motor  Route  Mileage:  There 
seemed  to  be  agreement  that  the 
average  cost  of  operating  a  car  is 
between  six  and  seven  cents  a  mile, 
despite  .AAA  reports  of  8.3  cents 
a  mile.  One  CM  reported  5 Vs 
cents  for  a  fleet  to  seven  light 
trucks.  Compensation  running  up 
to  9  cents  was  reported. 

Billing  Accounts:  Most  papers 
said  they  bill  weekly;  although 
quite  a  few  reported  billings  every 
two  weeks  to  newsboys.  One  CM 
said  “Collectioas  are  tightening  up 
just  a  little  bit.” 

ABC  Audits:  Audits  running  as 
much  as  three  months  late  after 
the  end  of  the  audit  period  were 
criticised.  Some  put  out  unoffi¬ 
cial  circulation  statements  for  their 
local  advertisers  pending  ABC  au¬ 
dits. 

Wire  vs.  twine:  Generally  use 
of  wire  in  bundling  was  reported 
to  cost  less  than  twine. 

Virgil  Fassio,  Tarentum  Valley 
Daily  News,  was  named  secretary- 
treasurer  to  succeed  Thomas  A. 
Davis,  Pottsville  (Pa.)  Republican. 

David  Fair,  Harrisburg  Newspa¬ 
pers,  was  host  at  the  meeting,  which 
included  a  tour  of  the  new  $3,- 
000,000  Patriot-News  plant. 
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$28,000,000  for  News, 
AP’s  1953  Record 


The  task  of  gathering  and  dis¬ 
tributing  the  news  of  the  world 
was  about  two-and-one-half  times 
more  expensive  for  the  Associated 
Press  in  1953  than  in  World  War  II 
days. 

It  cost  members  and  subscrib¬ 
ers  something  more  than  $28,- 
000,000  to  operate  AP  last  year. 
General  Manager  Frank  J.  Starzel 
said  in  his  annual  report  this  week. 
This  figure  was  $1,000,000  more 
than  the  1952  budget  of  the  co¬ 
operative  news  agency,  “and  near¬ 
ly  IVz  times  the  total  of  a  dec¬ 
ade  ago,”  Mr.  Starzel  pointed  out. 

Meeting  April  19 

This  fact,  along  with  other 
growth  statistics  and  occurrences 
are  catalogued  in  his  report  issued 
for  consideration  of  the  members 
prior  to  the  annual  meeting  April 
19  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York  City. 

Other  gains  mentioned  are 
those  in  number  of  newspapers 
served,  increase  in  revenue  at 
Wide  World  Photos,  increase  in 
Wirephoto  delivery.  Teletypesetter 
service  improvements,  increase  in 
foreign  newspaper  use.  addition 
of  program  scripts  and  the  mod¬ 
ernization  of  AP  Newsfeatures. 

At  year’s  end  the  domestic 
newspapers  represented  in  .AP 
membership  totalled  1,733,  or 
eight  more  than  1952.  Increase  in 
radio  and  television  membership 
was  79  more  for  a  total  of  1,264. 
Subscribers  from  outside  the 
United  States  jumped  from  3,138 
to  3,762  at  the  close  of  last  year 
making  a  grand  total  of  6,750 
“publication  units"  receiving  AP 
service. 

Record  Revenue 

World  Wide  Photos,  according 
to  Mr.  Starzel’s  report,  showed  its 
largest  revenue  since  it  was  ac¬ 
quired.  This  was  mainly  because 
the  commercial  department,  pro¬ 
viding  service  to  publications  other 
than  newspapers,  enjoyed  spirited 
growth.  Member  paper  coopera¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Starzel  said,  accounted 
for  results  on  the  domestic  picture 
scene,  particularly  when  devastat¬ 
ing  tornadoes  struck  around  the 
country. 

During  the  year  nearly  150  ad¬ 
ditional  newspapers  and  television 
stations  in  the  nation  started  par¬ 
ticipation  in  some  form  of  Wire- 
photo  delivery  service,  and  three 
state  Wirephoto  networks  w'  e  r  e 
inaugurated,  Colorado,  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  West  Texas.  On  top  of 
numerous  additions  and  expan¬ 
sions  abroad,  the  report  said,  more 
than  30  Wirephoto  transmitting 
machines  were  added  to  U.  S.  fa¬ 
cilities. 

Starting  of  transmission  of  tabu¬ 
lar  stock  and  bond  lists  through 
multiple-wire  Teletypesetter  serv¬ 
ice  is  pointed  to  in  the  repsirt  a' 


the  Business  News  Department  s 
greatest  technical  development 
during  1953.  Inaugurated  July  6 
after  two  years  of  preparation, 
the  service  operates  on  six  cir¬ 
cuits  operating  “collectively  at  a 
speed  equivalent  to  400  words  a 
minute.” 

Foreign  Increase 

While  there  was  a  net  loss  of 
one  in  the  number  of  countries 
served,  there  was,  according  to  the 
report,  an  increase  in  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  of  the  68  countries  served  at 
the  end  of  1953.  The  jump  was 
from  3,138  to  3,762  at  the  end 
of  last  year.  Largest  newspaper- 
use  increase  of  AP  services  was 
in  Germany  with  Mexico  next 
and  Argentina.  Italy  and  Japan 
taking  third,  fourth  and  fifth  place. 
Germany  also  led  in  the  number 
of  new  newsphoto  subscribers. 

Picture  services  to  foreign,  as 
well  as  to  domestic,  television 
stations  was  enlarged,  primarily 
through  improvements  in  quality 
and  scope  of  radioteletype  and 
radiophoto.  Radiophoto  opera¬ 
tions  have  been  extended  through¬ 
out  the  world  and  the  “movement 
of  the  news  report  on  the  Euro¬ 
pean  continental  leased  wire  cir¬ 
cuits  was  speeded  greatly  and 
content  improved  by  the  adoption 
of  a  new  system  of  filing.” 

Radio  .Stations  Active 

Radio  station  members,  the  re¬ 
port  states,  continued  to  extend 
activities  on  behalf  of  AP,  and 
improved  use  of  the  news  report 
in  broadcasting  was  developed 
through  management  working 
with  the  Associated  Press  Radio 
Members  Committee  formed  in 
1952. 

A  modernization  program,  the 
report  says,  was  undertaken  in 
1953  on  behalf  of  AP  Newsfea¬ 
tures.  A  special  budget  was  in¬ 
augurated  to  meet  need  for  fea¬ 
tures  in  big  mid-week  issues  and 
features  were  increased.  On 
mailed  features,  format  of  pages 
was  changed  from  standard  to 
tabloid  and  material  in  them  was 
more  carefully  compartmented. 
The  comics  program  was  also 
stepped  up. 

In  his  report.  Mr.  Starzel  men¬ 
tioned  three  points  concerning  the 
General  News  Report;  staff  writ¬ 
ers  were  assigned  to  more  and 
more  spot  news  and  enterprise 
projects;  combined  leadership,  or¬ 
ganization  and  talented  writing 
paid  off  on  the  competitive  scene, 
and  “Our  cooperative  gains  re¬ 
flected  more  effective  collabora¬ 
tion  with  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association, 
which  in  turn  cited  48  newspaper 
members  for  outstanding  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  AP  news  and  news- 
photo  reports." 


HOOSIERS — Drysdale  Brannon,  left,  of  the  .Marion  Chronicle,  am 
James  A.  Stuart,  right,  of  the  Indianapolis  Star,  chat  with  William  N 
Oatis,  former  Hoosier  who  works  for  Associated  Press.  Mr.  Brannoi 
was  once  his  boss. 


'Stctyed  Neutral, 
Couldn't  Win,' 
Oatis  Declares 

Indianapolis 

William  N.  Oatis,  an  Associated 
Press  correspondent  at  the  United 
Nations,  told  the  Hoosier  State 
Press  Association  that  he  was  im¬ 
prisoned  on  an  espionage  charge  in 
Czechoslovakia  while  “trying  to  do 
my  job.” 

Mr.  Oatis  was  the  main  speaker 
at  the  20th  annual  meeting  of  the 
group  here  last  weekend. 

“Part  of  a  reporter’s  job  is  to 
ask  questions,”  Mr.  Oatis  said.  “1 
asked  questions  of  the  Czechoslo¬ 
vakian  government’s  press  people 
and  got  nowhere.  I  asked  them  at 
press  conferences  and  got  hooted 
at.  I  went  out  to  ask  them  on  my 
own  and  got  my  name  in  a  police¬ 
man’s  notebook.” 

Mr.  OatLs  said  the  Communists 
in  Czechoslovakia  were  fighting 
two  classes  of  enemies — the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  Communism  in  their  own 
country  and  those  in  the  rest  of 
the  world.  He  told  how  he  watched 
the  fight,  reported  it  and  took  no 
sides. 

“Anybody  who  is  not  for  us  is 
against  us,  and  if  anybody  opposes 
us.  we  ruin  them,”  Mr.  Oatis  said  a 
secret  police  once  told  him. 

"So  I  couldn’t  win,”  Mr.  Oatis 
said.  “1  tried  to  stay  out  of  the 
fight,  but  I  was  drawn  in  in  spite 
of  myself.  It  cost  me  my  .self- 
respect.  my  peace  of  mind  and  two 
years  of  my  life.” 

Mr.  Oatis  described  for  the  Hoo¬ 
sier  newsmen  the  problems  he 
faced  reporting  the  news  from 
Czechoslovakia. 

He  said  once  when  he  had  asked 
a  number  of  questions  of  an  Amer¬ 
ican  delegate  to  a  Communist 
youth  conference  he  was  blasted 
by  the  Communist  papers  as  “The 
Associated  Press  correspondent  in 
red  and  yellow  checked  socks”  and 
called  impertinent. 

“I  didn’t  mind  the  part  about 
impertinence  so  much.  But  I  didn’t 


like  the  part  about  the  socks,”  Mt 
Oatis  said.  “I  put  in  a  mild  com 
plaint  to  Dr.  Popper  (Minister  o 
Information)  but  he  asked  me  i 
I  wanted  him  to  interfere  with  thi 
free  press.  I  didn’t  want  to  get  in 
to  an  argument,  so  I  restrained  my 
self  from  asking,  ‘What  fret 
press?’  ” 

Mr.  Oatis  is  a  native  of  Marion 
Ind..  and  started  his  newspapei  I 
career  in  that  city.  He  joined  the 
.AP  in  Indianapolis. 

He  received  word  here  that  his  ’ 
wife  had  given  birth  in  New  York 
to  a  son,  Jonathan  Walker  Oatis.) 
on  April  2. 

Eithics  Policy  Voted 

.At  the  opening  session  of  the 
convention,  two  new  directors  were 
elected  representing  daily  newspa¬ 
pers.  They  are:  William  A.  Dyer, 
Jr.,  general  manager  of  Indian¬ 
apolis  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and  R.  H. 
Blacklidge  of  the  Kokomo  Trib¬ 
une.  Weekly  representatives  are 
Richard  VanValer,  Johnson  Coun¬ 
ty  News,  Greenwood,  and  Virgil 
McClintic.  White  County  Demo¬ 
crat,  Monticello. 

The  association  approved  an 
amendment  to  the  by-laws  creat¬ 
ing  a  policy  action  whereby  the 
executive  board  can  temporarily 
suspend  from  the  organization  any 
newspaper  found  guilty  of  “un¬ 
ethical  practices.” 

In  a  series  of  sectional  meet¬ 
ings.  one  of  the  chief  topics  dis¬ 
cussed  was  means  of  attracting 
more  persons  into  the  newspaper 
business. 

Roy  B.  Williams,  publisher  of 
the  Garrett  Clipper  and  retiring 
president,  was  initiated  into  the 
Copper  Club  honor  organization. 

■ 

Heads  Conn.  AP 

Waterblry,  Conn. 

Raymond  J.  Fanning,  executive 
editor  of  the  Waterhury  Republic¬ 
an  and  American,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Connecticut  As¬ 
sociated  Press  circuit  at  its  annual 
meeting  here  April  7.  He  has 
been  president  since  the  death  of 
Roger  .A.  Connolly,  New  Haven. 
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ANPA  Perfects  Plans 
To  Greet  Eisenhower 


By  Roy  Erwin 

President  Eisenhower  will  be 
the  first  President  of  the  United 
States  to  address  a  dinner  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
while  he  is  still  in  the  White  House 
and  plans  are  being  perfected  to 
make  the  unprecedented  occasion 
a  gala  one. 

The  President  probably  will  fly 
to  New  York  late  in  the  afternoon 
of  April  22  and  will  go  directly  to 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  He  will 
be  honor  guest  at  a  reception  for 
invited  guests  preceding  the  dinner. 

Eariy  Dinner 

The  dinner  will  be  earlier  than 
usual  in  order  to  have  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  address  conform  to  the  radio- 
TV  time  and  all  dinner  guests  will 
be  asked  to  be  in  the  Grand  Ball¬ 
room  by  6:30  p.m. 

Four  radio  and  four  television 
networks  will  carry  the  address, 
two  of  each  category  as  live  pro¬ 
grams  and  two  as  recorded  pro¬ 
grams.  Carrying  it  as  a  live  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  WPIX  (New  York 
News)  and  WQXR  (New  York 
Times). 

In  the  Presidential  party  will  be 
James  A.  Hagerty,  White  House 
press  secretary,  and  Thomas  E. 
Stephens,  the  President’s  appoint¬ 
ments  secretary. 

On  the  dais  will  be  three  officials 
of  the  administration  who  have 
had  newspaper  connections:  Mrs. 
Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Welfare,  who  was  for¬ 
merly  publisher  of  the  Houston 
(Texas )  Post;  Speaker  of  the  House 
Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  who  is  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  North  Attleboro 
(Mass.)  Chronicle,  and  Senator 
William  F.  Knowland,  majority 
leader,  whose  family  publishes  the 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune. 

Big  Press  Corps 

Members  of  the  White  House 
press  corps  are  expected  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  President  here.  A  Press 
Room  will  be  established  in  the 
West  Foyer  off  the  ballroom  to 
care  for  the  unusually  large  press 
wntingent  expected  to  cover  the 
important  event. 

Sam  Rovner,  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  recently  visited  the  White 
House  to  discuss  press  arrange¬ 
ments  with  Mr.  Hagerty.  Mr. 
Rovner  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
Press  Room  and  will  provide  full 
facilities  for  all  the  communica- 
tioas  media.  Mrs.  Jean  Bingham 
of  the  Bureau  staff,  dinner  secre¬ 
tary,  also  went  to  Washington  to 
check  on  the  time  table. 

All  newsmen  covering  the  ad¬ 
dress  for  the  press  or  radio-TV 
must  obtain  special  accreditation 
hy  the  Secret  Service. 


Although  the  Bureau  is  in  its 
41st  year,  this  will  be  the  first 
time  a  President  has  addressed  it 
while  he  was  in  office.  The  invita¬ 
tion  was  extended  at  the  White 
House  by  a  special  committee 
several  months  ago. 

Hoover  Spoke 

Former  President  Herbert  Hoov¬ 
er  gave  a  formal  address  to  the 
Bureau  after  he  left  the  White 
House  and  has  made  several  short 
talks  at  its  dinners.  Mr.  Eisen¬ 
hower  spoke  to  the  Bureau  while 
he  was  president  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

The  Waldorf-Astoria  announced 
the  menu  for  the  dinner  will  be  as 
follows: 

Crahmeat  Cocktail  Louis 

(Served  on  Ice  in  Silver  Cups) 

Testudo  Broth 
Lucullus  Crusts 

Filet  of  Beef  Treyvaud 
Sauce  Francois 
New  Stringheans  Saute 
Champs  Elysees  Potatoes 

Frozen  Souffle  Alaska 
(Round  Presentation) 

Gold  American  Eagle 
Decoration  on  top 
Hot  Brandied  Cherry  Sauce 
Petits  Fours 

Demi  Tasse 

Edwin  K.  Hastings,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria,  and  Joseph  J.  Geary, 
head  security  officer  of  the  hotel, 
recently  conferred  in  Washington 
with  heads  of  the  White  House  Se¬ 
cret  Service  Detail  and  mapped 
preliminary  plans  for  the  visit. 
Secret  Service 

An  advance  detail  of  Secret 
Service  men  will  come  to  New 
York  two  days  before  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  arrival  and  go  over  every 
foot  of  street  and  corridors  and 
rooms  the  President  will  traverse 
and  check  plans  for  every  move  he 
will  make.  Arrangements  will  be 
made  for  the  policing  of  every 
room  and  corridor. 

Supplementing  the  Federal  pro¬ 
tection  will  be  several  hundred  de¬ 
tectives  and  patrolmen  from  the 
Police  Department  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 

Unusual  precautions  are  being 
made  to  guard  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  and  also  Ambassador  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  United  States  Repre¬ 
sentative  to  the  United  Nations, 
who  will  be  the  speaker  at  the  an¬ 
nual  luncheon  of  the  Associated 
Press  on  April  19  because  both 
men  have  been  the  targets  of  threat¬ 
ening  mail  from  fanatic  Puerto 
Rican  Nationalist  terrorists. 


The  apartment  of  Ambassador 
Lodge,  former  Senator  from  Mass¬ 
achusetts  and  once  a  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  on  the  42nd  floor  of  the 
Waldorf  Towers  has  been  under 
special  police  protection  for 
months.  Incidentally,  this  is  the 
only  hotel  embassy  maintained  by 
the  United  States  and  when  a  pro¬ 
posal  was  made  for  a  mansion  to 
be  obtained  for  the  U.N.  represen¬ 
tative,  Mrs.  Lodge  objected  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would  be  prohib¬ 
itive  to  maintain  a  house  and  staff 
large  enough  to  care  for  diplomatic 
guests  arriving  unexpectedly  from 
overseas  whereas  they  can  be  cared 
for  on  short  notice  at  the  Waldorf 
by  ordering  room  service. 

A  large  and  lavish  living  suite 
has  been  set  aside  for  the  President 
high  in  Waldorf  Towers.  It  is 
hoped  he  will  decide  to  remain 
over  night  and  begin  from  here  a 
scheduled  journey  on  April  23  to 
Kentucky. 

Ike’s  Neighbors 

Ike’s  political  neighbors  in  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  Towers  will  include 
former  President  Hoover,  General 
Douglas  MacArthur,  who  in  the 
past  has  been  proposed  for  Presi¬ 
dent  on  the  Republican  ticket; 
James  A.  Farley,  who  in  the  past 
has  been  proposed  for  President 
on  the  Democratic  ticket;  Charles 
A.  Edison,  former  I>emocratic 
Governor  of  New  Jersey.  Towers 
residents,  not  exactly  political,  are 
the  Duke  of  Windsor,  who  was 
King  Edward  VIII  of  England;  his 
intimate  friend.  Robert  R.  Young, 
railroad  magnate;  and  Cole  Porter, 
composer. 

The  society  writers  in  the  news¬ 
papers  have  been  agog  and  aflutter 
because  the  Duchess  of  Windsor 
and  Elsa  Maxwell,  General  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  columnist  and  Wal¬ 
dorf  resident,  have  reconciled  their 
differences  after  a  social  spat. 

Paul  A.  Stewart  (ex-New  York 
Sun  and  New  York  Times),  pub¬ 
licity  director  of  the  Waldorf,  said 
the  ANPA  convention  is  the  one 
big  annual  event  that  stirs  more 
interest  and  enthusiasm  on  the  part 
of  the  staff  than  any  other. 

“Members  of  the  staff  are  al¬ 
ways  asking  when  the  publishers 
will  be  here,”  Mr.  Stewart  told 
E&P.  “It’s  not  a  matter  of  tips, 
because  all  Waldorf  patrons  tip 
well.  I  think  it’s  just  because  the 
publishers  are  gentle  folk  and  the 
staff  really  enjoys  serving  them.” 

Presidents  at  AP 

Unlike  the  ANPA,  the  AP  has 
been  addressed  by  several  Presi¬ 
dents  while  they  were  in  office. 
Pre.sident  Woodrow  Wilson  was  the 
speaker  in  1915,  President  Warren 
G.  Harding,  who  had  been  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Marion  (Ohio)  Star, 
in  1923,  President  Calvin  Coolidge 
in  1924,  President  Hoover  in  1929, 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  in 
1947,  Vice  President  Thomas  R. 
Marshall  was  the  speaker  in  1920 
and  Vice  President  Charles  G. 
Dawes  spoke  in  1925. 


268-Pg.  Edition, 
Washington  Record 

Washington 

The  Washington  Post  and  Times- 
Herald  on  Sunday,  April  4,  was  the 
largest  newspaper  ever  published 
here. 

The  record-sized  paper  of  268 
pages  appeared  on  the  third  Sun¬ 
day  after  the  Past  had  purchased 
the  Times-Herald.  Six  black  and 
white  news  sections  totaled  120 
pages.  There  were  two  comic  sec¬ 
tions  of  12  pages  each;  Parade 
magazine  of  28  pages;  American 
Weekly  of  24  pages;  its  new  enter¬ 
tainment  section — ^The  Show  and 
TV-Radio  Week — of  28  pages  and 
a  special  French  section  of  44 
pages. 

This  edition  topped  the  previous 
record  of  228  pages  on  March  21. 

Several  Cabinet  members  of  the 
past,  including  Secretaries  of  State 
Cordell  Hull,  Henry  L.  Stimson 
and  Frank  B.  Kellogg,  have  been 
AP  luncheon  speakers. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  while 
president  of  Columbia  University, 
was  the  AP  luncheon  speaker  in 
1950. 

Elaborate  menus  are  planned  for 
the  AP  luncheon,  the  Banshees 
luncheon  and  the  many  other 
meals  planned  by  special  groups 
like  the  New  York  State  Publishers 
Association  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

Advertising  Session 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising,  at 
its  afternoon  session  on  April  22, 
will  elect  new  board  members. 
Stuart  M.  Chambers,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch,  chairman  of 
the  board,  will  report  on  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  in  1953  and  the  fu¬ 
ture  outlook.  Joyce  A.  Swan,  Min¬ 
neapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune, 
vicechairman  of  the  board,  will  re¬ 
port  on  new  activities  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  has  undertaken. 

Competitive  problems  will  be  de¬ 
scribed  by  Harold  S.  Barnes,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bureau.  Raymond 
Scott,  retail  sales  manager,  and 
Russel  Brown,  executive  of  Allied 
Stores,  will  talk  on  chain  store  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  Bureau’s  new  workshop  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  explained  by  Edward 
H.  Burgeson,  director  of  the  retail 
department  of  the  Bureau.  John  C. 
Ottinger,  general  sales  manager, 
and  C.  F.  (Rusty)  Taylor,  a  news¬ 
paper  representative  in  Detroit,  will 
describe,  respectively,  the  Bureau’s 
and  the  AANR’s  activities  in  the 
field  of  national  automotive  adver¬ 
tising. 

More  than  1,000  publishers  and 
their  wives  are  expected  to  attend 
the  ANPA  convention. 

■ 

Wick  Party  in  Russia 

Sixteen  members  of  the  James 
L.  Wick  party  touring  Europe 
went  to  Russia  this  week  for  a 
20-day  visit. 
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Let  Us  Stick  to  News: 
TV  Can’t  Compete 

By  Lester  Market 

Sunday  Editor,  New  York  Times 


American  journalism  is  suf¬ 
fering  from  a  severe  case  of 
D-T-V’s.  Some  of  the  shaking  and 
the  shivering  is  justified,  but  there 
is  no  excuse  whatsoever  for  the 
atomic  ague  now  in  process.  Sure, 
television  is  competition  and  it 
vies  with  us  for  time.  But  it  need 
not  be,  in  any  real  sense,  and  if 
it  is,  it  is  because  the  newspapers 
allow  it  to  be. 

Let  us  analyze  it;  let  us,  as  A1 
Smith  might  have  said,  play  back 
the  records,  including  the  early 
morning  and  the  late,  late  discs. 

There  are  two  areas  in  which 
the  media  compete  for  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  time  —  the  entertainment 
field  and  the  information  field. 

As  for  the  first.  TV  has  the 
edge  and  will  increasingly  add  to 
that  edge,  especially  with  color 
on  the  horizon.  Even  though  the 
newspaper  can  supply  a  good  deal 
else,  including  a  number  of  items 
it  does  not  now  furnish,  it  cannot 
provide  pictured  motion  and  ac¬ 
tion  drama  and  the  spoken  word. 

You  Meet  Everyone 
But  the  really  distressing  part  of 
the  business  is  that  television  is 
cutting  in  on  the  non-entertainment 
area,  that  more  and  more  citizens 
are  turning  to  the  so-called  silver 
— if  not  sterling — screen  for  news 
and  discussion  of  the  issues  of 
the  day,  even  at  the  hurried  hours 
of  seven  to  nine  in  the  mornings 
which  we  always  assumed  were 
devoted  to  the  Bible  or  breakfast 
or  newspaper  reading. 

You  meet  the  press  on  televi¬ 
sion;  you  meet  your  Congress 
there;  your  authors  meet  their 
critics  there;  the  Murrows,  the 
Sheens,  the  Pearsons,  the  Win- 
chells  sway  far  more  people  than 
the  editorial  pages.  To  the  editor 
this  should  be  the  megaton  jolt. 

I  say  flatly  that  this  develop¬ 
ment  is  due  not  to  the  superior 
performance  of  television  but  to 
the  inferior  performance  of  the 
newspapers  and  that  we  have  been 
abdicating  our  true  function,  the 
job  of  presenting  the  news,  first 
to  the  news  weeklies  and  now  to 
the  television  dailies. 

Newspaper  Assets 
There  is  no  reason  for  this  ex¬ 
cept  the  humidity  of  editors  and 
publishers.  Because  television  can¬ 
not  compete  with  the  newspaper 
if  the  newspaper  does  a  real  news 
job.  Certainly  television  has  ad¬ 
vantages,  in  visual  presentation, 
in  the  offering  of  variety  and 
vaudeville  and  viddo  gimmicks 
(some  good,  some  not  so  good). 
But  the  newspaper  has  some  very 
important  assets  which  television 
does  not  have.  For  example: 
hem:  The  newspaper  is  there 


when  you  want  to  read  it  and  at 
the  speed  you  want  to  read  it. 
You  are  not  required  to  tune  in 
at  a  certain  hour,  when  there  may 
be  other  becks  or  calls,  and  you 
are  not  required  to  proceed  at 
the  pace  set  by  the  broadcaster, 
who  may  be  either  too  breath¬ 
taking  or  too  snore-inducing  for 
you. 

1  shall  not  mention  the  unmen¬ 
tionable  commercials.  (Sure  we 
have  advertising,  but  it  does  not 
spring  violently  upon  you  and  as¬ 
sault  your  eardrums.  And  it  is 
set  off  in  separate  compartments 
and  is  not  part  of  the  flow  of  un¬ 
fortunate  consciousness.  So  in  the 
newspaper  you  can  take  it  or 
leave  it — even  though  we  hope 
the  reader,  out  of  free  choice,  will 
take  it.) 

Item:  The  newspaper  can  sup¬ 
ply  perspective,  which  TV  can¬ 
not.  On  television,  every  page  is 
the  front  page;  each  item  gets 
the  same  emphasis  from  the  com¬ 
mentator,  whether  it  be  an  H- 
bomb  explosion  or  the  latest  zyra- 
tions  of  Zsa-Zsa.  Moreover,  news 
on  television  is  often  determined 
by  how  good  your  pictures  are. 
Thus,  if  you  happen  to  have  some 
fine  shots  of  the  Abominable 
Snow-Man  of  the  Himalayas,  you 
give  him  ten  minutes,  whereas  the 
Secretary  of  State  will  have  only 
sixty  seconds. 

The  first  page  of  the  newspa¬ 
per,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  the 
reader — or  should  give  him — a 
bird’s  eye  view  of  the  news,  with 
an  evaluation  of  that  news  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  played. 

Item:  The  newspaper  can  sup¬ 
ply  the  kind  of  background  which 
television  can  never  supply,  both 
because  of  television’s  time  limi¬ 
tations  and  its  need  for  “hot 
copy.”  In  these  complex  days  ex¬ 
planation  is  needed.  But  this  re¬ 
quires  research  and  space,  either 
of  which  is  an  assiduous  pursuit 
of  the  television  tribe. 

In  contrast  with  the  newspaper 
reporter  supplying  objective  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  news,  the  news  boy 
of  TV  is  usually  a  velvet-voiced, 
perfectly  -  profiled  individual  who 
gives  out  his  firm  even  though  un- 
considered  opinion.  (I  am  for  edi¬ 
torial  writing,  mind  you,  but  I  ask 
that  it  be  done  on  the  editorial 
page  and  I  ask  especially  that  it 
shall  not  be  confused  with  news.) 

Item:  We  can  supply  the  written 
word  in  contrast  with  the  spoken 
word.  I  say  the  written  word  still 
carries  more  potential  authority, 
because  it  is  set  down  (or,  again, 
should  be)  with  deliberation  and 
it  is  there  to  be  seen  and  pondered 
upon  rather  than  snatched  from 


Hole  in  Street? 

Yeh,  Over  in  Korea 


'Czar'  Admits 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Courier  -  Express  editorial 
campaign  encouraging  readers  to 
report  holes  and  crevices  in  streets 
got  response  from  as  far  away  as 
Korea. 

The  newspaper  received  a  cou¬ 
pon  reporting  holes  in  a  Seoul 
road.  It  was  listed  as  Rt.  13  “in 
front  of  the  38th  Ordnance  Co.,’’ 
and  said  “pavement.is  mud.” 

The  report  was  submitted  by 
two  GIs,  APO  301,  San  Francisco. 


Extortion  as 


Bared  by  Daily 


the  air  waves.  I  am  assuming  that 
people  will  continue  to  read,  even 
though  one  begins  to  have  doubts 
on  that  score  and  to  wonder  wheth¬ 
er  we  are  not  moving  back  into 
the  Stone  Age  of  culture,  in  which 
communication  took  place  through 
cave  drawings  and  hieroglyphics 
rather  than  text. 

Item:  Television  should  be  a 
stimulus  rather  than  a  substitution 
for  the  newspaper.  A  great  nation¬ 
al  event,  such  as  an  inauguration; 
a  dramatic  presentation,  such  as  a 
wreck  or  a  fire;  a  sports  happening, 
such  as  a  championship  fight,  is 
done  graphically  on  television.  But 
people  want  to  read  about  these 
events,  to  check  their  impressions 
against  those  of  the  reporter  and 
their  opinions  against  those  of  the 
expert.  This  has  been  true  in  the 
past  (take,  for  example,  the  folk 
who  attend  the  World  Series;  they 
have  always  been  eager  readers  of 
the  accounts  of  the  game  in  the 
next  day’s  papers);  it  is  true  of  the 
present  and  it  will  be  true  of  the 
future. 

Item:  Finally — and  this  is  most 
important  —  the  instruments  for 
gathering  the  news  are  still  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  newspaper  and 
should  remain  there. 

So  here  are  six  items  proving,  I 
hope,  that  T.V.  can  never  take  the 
place  of  the  newspaper;  given  time 
and  space,  I  can  add  more. 

But  I  said  newspaper.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  is  all  important.  We  must 
renew  our  dedication  to  the  cover¬ 
age  of  the  news.  We  must  find  our 
circulation  in  reporting  and  ex¬ 
plaining  the  great  events  of  the  day 
rather  than  seeking  it  out  frantical¬ 
ly  in  comics  and  contests  and  cir¬ 
cuses.  (I  am  not  outlawing  enter¬ 
tainment.  but  I  insist  that  it  is  our 
secondary,  distinctly  secondary,  not 
our  primary  function.)  Our  basic 
job,  our  very  reason  for  being,  is 
the  news  and  it  is  a  huge  and  chal¬ 
lenging  assignment  in  these  trou¬ 
bled  times.  Let  us  get  on  with  it. 


EL 


Almost  four  years  after  Man>| 
aging  Editor  Alan  Hathway  o( 
Long  Island’s  Newsday  had  super¬ 
vised  stories  exposing  a  kickback 
racket  among  employes  of  the 
Roosevelt  Raceway  (trotting 
track),  William  C.  DeKoning,  Sr. 
labor  czar,  pleaded  guilty  Aprij 
1  to  charges  of  extortion  and 
grand  larceny. 

Newsday  began  exposing  Dc- 
Koning’s  grip  on  construction 
work,  racing  and  politics  in  Nas¬ 
sau  County  early  in  1950.  Report¬ 
ers  told  in  detail  how  the  “Mule 
Club”  was  operated  by  the  labor 
boss  to  collect  from  racetrack 
employes.  The  newspaper  charged 
DeKoning  with  extortion  in  May, 
1950,  and  kept  plugging  away  on 
the  situation  without  much  head¬ 
way  until  another  labor  leader 
with  Yonkers  Raceway  connec¬ 
tions  was  murdered. 

The  New  York  World-Telegram 
and  Sun  picked  up  the  trail  of  ■ 
the  long-simmering  story  and  ham¬ 
mered  away  with  new  revelations 
of  racetrack  scandals.  Finally  on 
Oct.  7,  1953,  a  Grand  Jury  in¬ 
dicted  DeKoning  and  others. 
Meanwhile,  Governor  Dewey  ap¬ 
pointed  a  special  commission  to 
investigate  the  entire  trotting  track 
business.  ' 

When  the  tracks  resume  opera¬ 
tions  this  month  they  will  be  un¬ 
der  rigid  supervision  of  a  Dewey- 
appointed  commissioner  and  a 
new  set  of  rules  voted  by  the  Leg¬ 
islature  with  the  purpose  of  clean¬ 
ing  racketeers  out  of  the  sport. 

Legislative  correspondents  at 
Albany  credited  Arvis  Chalmers, 
Albany  Knickerbocker  News  re¬ 
porter,  with  authorship  of  a  new 
state  law  which  prohibits  counsel 
for  county  political  committees 
from  having  any  track  connec¬ 
tions.  The  county  officers  were 
not  mentioned  in  the  original  bill 
and  the  Governor’s  counsel  ob¬ 
tained  a  new  provision  from  the 
Legislature  after  Mr.  Chalmers 
called  the  omission  to  his  atten¬ 
tion. 


4  Spot  Color  Shots 
One  After  the  Other 


Sued  for  Tax  Story 

Grants  Pass,  Ore. 

Courier  Publishing  Company, 
publisher  of  the  Daily  Courier,  is 
the  target  of  a  libel  suit  seeking 
$150,000  damages,  filed  on  behalf 
of  Sherman  S.  Smith,  attorney. 
Involved  is  a  press  association 
story  of  income  tax  charges. 


Minneapolis 

The  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  used  spot  news  color  photos  in 
four  consecutive  issues  during  the 
state  high  school  basketball  tourna¬ 
ment. 

One  photo,  taken  at  2:15  p.m. 
on  a  Thursday,  was  ready  for 
presses  at  11:30  p.m.  the  same 
day.  The  second  photo  was  taken 
at  9  p.m.  Thursday  and  ran  in 
all  editions  of  Friday’s  Star,  be¬ 
ginning  at  10:30  a.m.  The  third 
was  shot  at  2:55  p.m.  Friday  and 
was  used  in  Saturday’s  Tribune. 
The  fourth  was  taken  about  8:15 
p.m.  Friday  and  ran  in  Saturday’s 
Star. 
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EDITORIAL  ARTISTS  SEE  PA^ 


PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  IN  INDO-CHINA 
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ECHO  OF  VERDUN 


Jenkins,  Nne  York  Journal  American 


OFF  TO  BARGAIN 

Messner,  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union 


Wilkes-Barre 
Papers  Closed 
By  Guild  Strike 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

A  strike  by  about  125  guild 
members  closed  the  two  daily 
newspapers  here  April  8.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  mechanical  craft  unions — 
printers,  pressmen  and  stereotyp¬ 
ers — observed  the  guild  picket 
lines. 

Joseph  F.  Coll  is,  president  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild, 
assistant  managing  ^itor  of  the 
morning  Record,  joined  his  fellow 
members  of  local  120  from  the 
editorial  and  commercial  offices  in 
picketing  the  building  which  also 
houses  the  evening  Times-Leader- 
News. 

The  break  in  negotiations,  which 
have  been  under  way  since  Feb¬ 
ruary,  came  at  5:30  p.m.  Wednes¬ 
day,  chiefly  on  the  issue  of  an 
arbitration  clause  which  manage¬ 
ment  sought  in  the  new  contract. 
Wages  and  vacations  were  also  in 
dispute. 

A  week  ago  the  guild  leaders 
set  a  deadline  of  6  a.m.  April  8 
for  striking.  At  that  hour,  after 
the  Record  had  gone  to  press, 
pickets  appeared  at  the  plant  and 
other  workers  did  not  cross  the 
lines.  The  papers’  management 
emphasized  the  absence  of  lock¬ 
out  action  by  propping  open  all 
of  the  doors. 

Representatives  of  the  typo¬ 
graphical  union  sought  a  meeting 
with  management  for  Friday 
morning. 

The  publishers’  last  wage  offer 
was  for  an  increase  of  75  cents 
for  those  receiving  up  to  $60 
weekly,  $1  for  those  up  to  $80 
and  $1.25  for  those  over  $80. 


They  also  offered  to  make  the 
three-week  vacation  applicable 
after  three  years  instead  of  five, 
but  the  guild  asked  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  bracket  of  a  four-week  va¬ 
cation  after  15  years. 

The  company  was  insisting  upon 
an  arbitration  clause  on  the 
ground  that  nearly  half  of  guild 
agreements  around  the  country 
contain  some  such  provision. 

A  five-day  strike  against  the 
Record  in  1937  won  a  guild  shop 
clause  for  the  workers.  From 
October,  1938,  until  April,  1939, 
the  guild  struck  all  of  the  local 
papers  and  a  short  time  after  the 
settlement  the  News  was  absorbed 
in  a  merger. 

Organization  of  editorial  work¬ 
ers  in  this  coal-mining  region  an¬ 
tedated  the  formation  of  the  ANG. 

■ 

Religious  Council 
Cites  4  Newspapers 

Four  daily  newspapers  were 
honored  for  their  reporting  of  re¬ 
ligious  activities  by  the  National 
Religious  Publicity  Council  at  its 
29th  annual  meeting  this  week. 

The  council  presented  its 
“Awards  of  Merit’’  to  Louisville 
( Ky. )  Courier  -  Journal.  Kansas 
City  (Kan.)  Kansan,  and  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Star,  with  honor¬ 
able  mention  going  to  the  Elyria 
(Ohio)  Chronicle-Telegram. 

The  Washington  Star  is  the  first 
newspaper  to  receive  the  award 
twice,  having  also  received  it  in 
1949. 

Named  as  “Fellows”  of  the 
council  for  their  accurate,  objec¬ 
tive  coverage  of  church  news 
were:  Ora  Spaid  of  the  Louisville 
Courier  -  Journal,  Caspar  Nannes 
of  the  Washington  Star,  Mrs.  Ruth 
E.  Riley  of  the  Kansas  City  Kan¬ 
san  and  Mrs.  Grace  Tulk  of  the 
Elyria  Chronicle-Telegram. 


6  Seek  to  Halt 
Adoption  of 
Arbiter's  Plan 

Portland,  Ore. 

Circulation  dealerships  for  the 
Oregon  Journal  apparently  were  on 
their  way  out  following  Publisher 
William  W.  Knight’s  acceptance  of 
an  arbitration  award,  when  six  of 
the  circulation  dealers  asked  for  a 
court  order  reversing  his  decision. 

In  a  letter  to  James  H.  Fergu¬ 
son.  president  of  the  Portland 
Newspaper  Guild,  Mr.  Knight 
agreed  to  meet  the  award  handed 
down  Feb.  24  by  Judge  Harold 
Seering.  The  publisher  agreed  to  re¬ 
store  without  loss  of  status  some  60 
circulation  workers  who  had  been 
under  individual  wholesaler  con¬ 
tracts  for  six  months. 

“With  the  suffering  of  a  strike 
and  its  attendant  economic  loss — 
not  only  for  the  Journal  but  for 
the  Journal’s  many  loyal  employes 
— as  the  only  alternative  to  sub¬ 
mission  under  the  strike  threat  to 
the  guild’s  demand  on  this  Issue, 
we  have  decided  to  take  a  course 
at  this  time  we  otherwise  would 
not  take,”  Mr.  Knight  wrote. 

Six  of  the  wholesale  dealers  ap¬ 
pealed  to  Circuit  Court  to  prevent 
the  company  from  breaking  indi¬ 
vidual  contracts  and  to  prevent  the 
guild  from  inducing  the  breach  of 
contracts. 

Nearly  nine  months  ago.  Journal 
circulation  workers  by  a  vote  of 
more  than  four  to  one  approved 
setting  up  of  the  dealership  con¬ 
tracts.  Later  the  guild  sought  can¬ 
cellation  of  this  .setup  and  the 
matter  went  into  arbitration.  Judge 
Seering  held  that  the  Journal  did 
not  have  authority  to  enter  into 
di.-ect  contracts  with  the  circula- 
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BIRD  OF  PREY 


Pletcher,  Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal 


tion  workers  because  they  were  at 
that  time  represented  by  the  guild. 

When  the  Journal  took  its  stand 
that  the  award  was  not  valid,  the 
guild  on  March  16  voted  a  strike. 
Hearing  on  the  circulation  workers’ 
protest  is  scheduled  next  week. 

■ 

Slocum  Is  Elected 
To  Executive  VP  Post 

Philadelphia 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Bulletin  Company 
on  April  6,  Richard  W.  Slocum 
was  elected  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  William  L.  McLean  Jr., 
who  died  last  month.  He  assumes 
the  title  of  executive  vicepresident. 

Harry  L.  Hawkins  and  Robert 
L.  Taylor  were  elected  as  vice- 
presidents.  Mr.  Taylor  was  also 
elected  treasurer,  a  post  formerly 
held  by  Mr.  McLean.  Raymond 
D.  McGee,  company  auditor,  was 
elected  secretary,  to  succeed  Mr. 
Slocum. 

Robert  McLean  continues  as 
president  and  publisher. 

■ 

4  in  Photo  Studio 

Washington 

Four  photographers  whose  com¬ 
bined  services  on  the  Times-Her- 
ald  before  its  sale  to  the  Wa.sh- 
ington  Post,  totaled  88  years,  have 
organized  Swann  Studio,  a  com¬ 
mercial  photography  business. 
Members  of  the  firm  are  Byrd 
Ferneyhough,  Berkeley  Payne, 
Paul  Dennehy,  Leonard  Glick. 

■ 

Boston  Post  for  TV 

Boston 

The  Boston  Post  filed  an  appli¬ 
cation  this  week  with  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  for 
a  channel  5  television  station.  It 
is  the  sixth  applicant  for  the 
channel. 
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Baillie,  Hearst  Urge 
Skillful  H-Bomb  Report 


1  wo  rop-FLiGMT  newspapermen 
maintained  this  week  that  inter¬ 
national  “jitters”  over  the  hydro¬ 
gen  bomb  might  have  been  avert¬ 
ed  if  trained  newsmen  had  been 
allowed  to  observe  and  report 
firsthand  the  hellish  test  blasts  in 
the  Pacific. 

Hugh  Baillie,  president  of 
United  Press,  told  the  convention 
of  the  Nevada  and  California  press 
associations,  April  3  at  Las  Vegas, 
that  the  official  information  dis¬ 
closed  last  week  revealed  little 
that  had  not  already  been  pub¬ 
lished. 

“The  news  in  these  pronounce¬ 
ments,”  he  said,  “has  been  their 
official  confirmation  of  informa¬ 
tion  most  of  which  has  been 
known  publicly  for  some  time. 
How  much  better  to  have  had  this 
immense  story  told  for  us  by 
skilled,  professional  reporters!” 

Hearst  Talks  with  .Strauss 

William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr. 
wrote  in  his  Sunday  report  to  read¬ 
ers  that  he  had  called  Admiral 
Lewis  Strauss,  head  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  urged  a 
more  realistic  policy  toward  H- 
bomb  security. 

“The  .\dmiral,”  Mr.  Hearst  re¬ 
lated,  “sjcms  to  believe  that  the 
AEC  and  the  Defense  Department 
are  releasing  as  much  information 
as  can  safely  be  given  without 
leaking  data  to  the  enemy. 

“But  in  justifying  his  position 
Admiral  Strauss  maintained  that 
even  newspapermen  who  are  spe¬ 
cialists  in  the  field  had  passed  on 
‘misinformation’  about  the  nature 
of  our  new  weapons. 

“In  my  opinion,  the  Admiral 
thus  cited  the  very  reason  why 
they  should  be  permitted  to  view 
the  bomb  tests.  They  won't  be 
‘misinformed’  if  they  know  the 
true  picture,  and  AEC  supervision 
should  see  to  it  that  they  don’t 
get  the  facts  garbled.” 


Mr.  Hearst  suggested  that  news¬ 
papermen  —  “reporters  of  the 
stature  of  Bob  Considine,  Don 
Whitehead,  and  other  proved 
‘pros’  ” — could  have  been  limited 
to  the  facts  revealed  by  Admiral 
Strauss  at  the  Presidential  news 
conference. 

Facts  Forestall  Fantasy 
“Just  these  facts,”  the  publisher 
argued,  “would  have  been  enough 
to  forestall  the  fantasy,  the  ru¬ 
mors,  and  the  scuttlebutt  set  in 
motion  by  the  official  silence. 

“If  trained  reporters  had  been 
on  hand  to  observe  the  explosion 
of  the  March  1  bomb.  I’m  sure 
much  of  the  confusion  and  bit¬ 
terness  stirred  among  our  allies 
would  have  been  averted.” 

Mr.  Baillie  recalled  the  atom 
bomb  tests  near  Las  Vegas,  which 
he  witnessed  as  a  reporter,  two 
years  ago. 

Confidences  Kept 
‘There  was  no  leak  from  that,” 
he  said.  “In  fact,  I  never  heard 
of  a  newspaperman  violating  se¬ 
curity  on  either  the  atom  bomb 
or  the  hydrogen  bomb.  The  es¬ 
pionage  was  committed  by  some 
of  the  very  scientists  engaged  in 
the  production  of  the  weapon  it¬ 
self.  They  were  the  ones  who  ab¬ 
sconded  to  the  potential  enemy 
with  their  deadly  information  — 
not  the  newspapermen.” 

The  mystery  which  cloaks  the 
hydrogen  experiments  is  making 
the  world  jittery,  especially  our 
allies,  Mr.  Baillie  said. 

“Why  not  let  the  British  have 
a  look  at  one  of  these  explosions, 
along  with  observers  from  other 
nations,  especially  Russia?  And  of 
course  the  press  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  and  should  be  permitted 
to  report  what’s  happening,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  human  race — 
all  of  which  is  involved  —  and 
especially  for  those  American 
members  of  this  human  race  who 


are  footing  the  bill,  with  close  to 
2V2  billion  dollars  scheduled  to 
be  spent  during  fiscal  1955.” 

Mr.  Baillie  stressed  repeatedly 
that  security  must  be  maintained, 
but  that  security  as  to  how  a  hell 
bomb  is  made  and  used,  and  se¬ 
curity  as  to  observing  the  spec¬ 
tacle  from  a  distance,  are  two 
very  different  things. 

In  this  connection  he  mentioned 
the  security  w'hich  was  maintained 
on  the  V-2  rockets  hitting  Eng¬ 
land  during  the  war.  He  was 
there  at  the  time  and  so  were 
hundreds  of  other  newspapermen. 

“The  British  wanted  no  news 
to  get  out,”  Mr.  Baillie  said,  “lest 
the  Germans  thus  ascertain  wheth¬ 
er  they  were  actually  on  the  target. 
The  British  censors  stopped  the 
news  at  the  source,  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapermen  who  went 
home  during  this  news  blackout 
kept  their  mouths  shut  and  not 
one  of  them  violated  the  confi¬ 
dence  reposed. 

“As  matters  stand,”  he  said, 
“we  get  our  news  about  the  H- 
bomb  by  official  announcements 
after  the  event,  or  by  stories  of 
Japanese  fishermen  suffering  bums, 
or  varying  accounts  of  how  far 
the  radiation  reached. 

“One  of  our  best  sources  of 
information  is  members  of  Con¬ 
gress.  I  submit  there  are  some 
members  of  the  press  who  are 
experts  in  this  matter,  and  who 
know  as  much  about  atomic  ener¬ 
gy,  and  of  whose  loyalty  there 
can  be  no  question.” 

■ 

Wenatchee  Changes 

Wenatchee,  Wash. 

Editorial  staff  changes  announced 
by  Wilfred  Woods,  publisher, 
Wenatchee  World,  include  the  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  masthead  of  the  name 
of  Hu  Blonk  as  managing  editor. 
He  has  been  regional  information 
director.  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  for  the 
past  eight  years.  Ralph  V.  Wood, 
editor  of  the  editorial  page,  has 
been  named  associate  editor.  Rob¬ 
ert  Woods,  former  city  editor,  is 
now  executive  editor. 


AT  NEVADA  Press  Association  annual  convention  in  Las  Vegas  were:  (left  to  right).  Jack  Carpenter, 
newly  elected  president;  Gov.  Charles  H.  Russell  of  Nevada;  Eugenia  Clair  Smith,  sponsor  of  jouiWlism 
awards;  Hugh  Baillie,  president  of  United  Press;  and  Walter  Cox.  partner  with  Mr.  Carpenter  in  Bie  Ma¬ 
son  Valley  News,  winner  of  the  Community  ^rvice  Plaque. 


Yerington  Cops 
All  D —  Laurels 
In  Nevada  Meet 

Las  Vegas.  Nev. 

The  Yerington  (Nev.)  Mason 
Valley  News,  which  carries  in  its 
masthead  the  slogan  “the  only 
newspaper  that  gives  a  damn 
about  Yerington,”  took  almost 
every  laurel  of  the  annual  Nevada 
State  Press  Association  conven¬ 
tion  here. 

Jack  Carpenter,  News  co-pub¬ 
lisher,  was  elected  president.  In 
addition,  the  outspoken  News  won 
the  “Awareness  in  Advertising” 
plaque  awarded  annually  by  Tom 
D.  Wilson.  Added  to  this  was  the 
coveted  Nevada  Community  Serv¬ 
ice  plaque  awarded  each  year  by 
the  University  of  Nevada  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism. 

This  year’s  NSPA  meeting  was 
held  in  conjunction  with  a  session 
of  the  California  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  Hugh  Baillie,  president  of 
United  Press,  was  a  guest  speaker. 

As  the  result  of  a  gift  by  Eu¬ 
genia  Clair  Smith,  the  Mason  Val¬ 
ley  News  received  a  $500  cash 
award  in  addition  to  the  com¬ 
munity  service  plaque.  It  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  futurely  the  donor 
will  supply  $1,000  in  yearly 
awards.  The  sum  will  be  split  to 
supply  a  $500  prize  each  to  the 
daily  and  the  weekly  newspaper 
winner. 

Other  Officers 

Mrs.  .Avery  Stitser.  publisher, 
Winnemiicca  Humboldt  Star,  was 
elected  vicepresident  and  A.  L. 
Higginbotham,  University  of  Ne¬ 
vada,  was  re-elected  secretary  of 
NSPA. 

Dennis  McCarty,  editor,  Vir¬ 
ginia  City  Territorial  Enterprise 
in  the  Comstock  Bonanza  days, 
was  elected  to  the  NSPA  Hall  of 
Fame.  One  new  notable  from  the 
past  is  chosen  annually  by  state¬ 
wide  ballot. 

C.  P.  “Pop”  Squires,  former 
publisher  of  the  Las  Vegas  Age 
who  will  be  89  years  old  next 
month,  received  a  silver  makeup 
rule  in  a  special  tribute  from  the 
association. 


114  Roto  Pages 
In  St  Louis  G-D 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
put  on  a  little  weight  around  the 
roto  sections  April  4  when  Lam- 
merts,  a  furniture  store,  celebrated 
its  93rd  anniversary  with  a  32- 
page  supplement. 

Aiding  the  heftiness  was  the 
Globe’s  own  48-page  Sunday  Mag¬ 
azine  which  took  the  occasion  to 
welcome  home  the  Cardinal  base¬ 
ball  team. 

With  a  24-page  American  Week¬ 
ly  and  a  40-page  This  Week,  Globe 
readers  were  provided  with  114 
pages  of  roto  features. 
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•  The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 


Why  Capital  Airlines 
Will  Use  20%  More  Ads 


Newspapers  have  always  repre-  Capital,  which  claims  it  is  the 
sented  Capital  Airlines’  major  ad-  largest  strictly  domestic  line  in  the 
vertising  medium,  so  it  wasn’t  much  U.  S.  and  which  recently  climbed 
of  a  surprise  when  the  company  into  tenth  place  among  the  nation’s 
announced  recently  that  it  had  Top  10  transportation  lines,  bases 
stepped  up  its  linage  in  127  dailies  its  advertising  strategy  on  a  simple 
in  75  on-route  cities  by  20  per  cent  philosophy:  Spend  what  you  have 
for  1954  (E  &  P,  March  6,  page  to  on  advertising  in  order  to  make 
18).  money. 

The  increase  in  the  current  cam-  Behind  this  simple  philosophy  is 
paign  (via  Lewis  Edwin  Ryan,  what  Mr.  Austin  calls  a  difficult 
-  sales  problem. 

“You  see,  the  average  cost  of  a 
Capital  flight  ticket  sold  runs  about 
$18.00.  That’s  pretty  low,  so  we 
strive  to  keep  the  cost  of  acquiring 
customers  down  to  a  minimum. 
We  have  found  that  heavy  use  of 
newspaper  advertising  helps  us  to 
do  just  that.” 

And  in  case  you’re  wondering 
why  Capital,  a  strictly  domestic 
line,  maintains  sales  contacts 
throughout  the  world,  it’s  because 
the  airline  believes  in  lining  up 
prospects  even  before  they  reach 
this  country.  In  France,  Capital 
runs  a  special  campaign  in  the 
Paris  edition  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 


11  Flights 
Daily 


Morning,  Afternoon 
and  Evening 

featuring 


at  7:30  p.m.  and  8:45  p.m. 

Also  doily  forvico  lo  Dolroit, 
Clovolond.  Now  Yorh.  Boltimoro. 
Woihington  and  Norfolk 


CASE  STUDY 


Coll  Dlorborn  l-STII 

or  yowr  TtAVfl  AGCNT 
Tickilof  OOcMi  Cor.  $ioft  l>  Meoroo 
4  Coorod  Htifoo  Ho*«l 


LINAGE  LEADER 


Finds  ROP  Color  'Extremely  Effective*  for  Telling  Story 

Donald  Cady,  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  advertising  and 
merchandising.  The  Nestle 
Company,  Inc.,  knows  about 
newspaper  advertising  from 
its  retail  and  national  aspects. 

You  sec,  early  in  his  career 
Don  spent  10  years  in  the  re¬ 
tail  business  as  a  domestic  and 
foreign  buyer  to  the  Jordan  & 

Marsh  Co.  and  its  allied  stores. 

He  has  been  associated  with 
the  sale  of  Nestle  products 
since  1933  at  which  time  he 
was  manager  of  the  Fountain 
&  Foods  Products  Division  of 
Lamont,  Corliss  &  Co. 

Don  has  been  primarily  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  development 
of  a  large  segment  of  the  firm’s 
chocolate  products  business. 

Starting  with  EverReady  Co¬ 
coa,  he  pioneered  and  devel¬ 
oped  food  distributing  chan¬ 
nels  through  which  other  Nestle 
products  have  become  popular 
household  names. 

In  1949  Don  was  elected 
vicepresident  of  Lamont,  Cor¬ 
liss  which  later  became  the 
Nestle  Chocolate  Co.  Three 
years  later  the  merger  of  all 


Nestle  manufacturing  and  sales  last  December  he  was  elected 

activities  in  the  U.S.  took  place  vicepresident. 

inder  The  Nestle  Co.,  Inc.  Don,  who  is  a  home  craft 

hobbyist  “majoring  in  pho- 
^'^1  tography  and  jewelry,”  has  two 

teen  -  agers,  a  Dalmatian  dog 
^  country  home  in 

-  Chappaqua,  15  minutes  from 

**''  I*’®  office. 

”  '  .  '  There’s  something  else  that 

i  Don  has,  too.  That’s  a  good 

^  •  'jjB  word  for  newspaper  advertis- 

.  ing.  “We  find  that  newspaper 

t  .  i  advertising  is  highly  merchan- 

disable  to  our  trade  and  to  our 
sales  force.  We  have  pioneered 
ROP  color  ads  several  major 
the  two 

years  ex- 

tremely  in  getting  over 

the  our  new  products.” 

Noting  that  Nestle  is  cur- 
Donald  Cady  newspapers  as  the 

The  Nestle  Company  backbone  for  marketing  a  new 
brand  of  decaffeinated  coffee, 
general  advertising  and  Don  adds,  “We  are  testing 
merchandising  manager  of  this  many  merchandising  ideas  in 
combined  company,  Don  added  newspapers  for  both  Nescafe 
to  his  responsibilities  the  ad-  and  chocolate  products  and 
vertising  and  promotional  pro-  count  on  newspapers  heavily  in 
grams  for  Nescafe,  Nestle’s  In-  this  area  of  test  marketing.” — 
stant  Coffee  and  Decafe.  Only  R.  B.  McI. 
iiiiiiaBMiiMiaiiiiii'iiiomiui  15  ol  a  SeriesHnn 


All  N.  Y.  State 
Banks  May  Use 
Word  'Savings' 


“First  came  our  demonstration 
of  how  to  prepare  the  grid  and  bar 
charts,  using  our  furniture  ‘demon¬ 
stration’  account  and  working  out 
the  figures  and  lines  on  blow-up 
versions  of  the  forms,”  Ed  told 
E&P.  “We  began  with  the  same 

kind  of  data  sheet  which  each  _  _ _ 

salesman  had  prepared  showing  advertising  from  national  banks  a 

a  result  of  the  Supreme  Court  o 
the  United  States  this  week  strikinj 
down  a  section  of  the  state  bank 
ing  law  which  prohibits  nationa 
banks  from  using  the  word  “sav 
ings”  in  their  advertising. 

Up  to  now  national  banks  hav; 
confined  their  advertising  largel- 
to  annual  statements  of  conditior 
Being  free  to  use  the  word  “savi 
ings”  in  advertising  gives  thesi 
banks  a  definite  consumer  pitch. 
The  section  conflicted,  Justici 
Three  principal  ways  Robert  H.  Jackson  said,  with  fedi 
which  they  ^elt  they  could  get  grai  statutes  which  authorize  naj 

tional  banks  to  receive  savings  dei 
posits. 

The  Franklin  National  Bank  o 
talk  about  topics  and  ideas  pre-  Franklin  Square,  N.  Y.,  had  ati 
sented  at  the  Workshop,  and  3)  tacked  the  validity  of  the  sectiorl 
Assist  other  staff  members  on  an  Jq  an  appeal  from  a  ruling  by  tht 
individual  basis.  New  York  State  Court  of  Appeal; 

“The  need  for  increased  selling  which  had  upheld  the  section  or 

the  grounds  that  it  had  the  reas  i 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper 


B  of  A  Reports  on  First 
Workshop  for  Salesmen 


A  NEW  PROGRAM  launched  by  ideas  and  techniques  under  discus-  linage  figures  for  his  own  ac- 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  holds  sion  with  his  own  selling  in  mind  counts.” 

good  promise  of  being  the  biggest  — bring  up  his  own  special  ques-  As  part  of  the  Workshop,  mem- 
single  step  ever  taken  to  raise  the  tions  and  problems  in  free  and  easy  ber^  vvere  required  to  break  up 

effectiveness  of  both  the  selling  ef-  discussion.  into  groups  of  three  and  to  demon¬ 

fort  of  its  member  papers  and  the  Bill  Greene,  assistant  director  ^trate  on  each  other  their  actual 
advertising  they  run.  of  the  Bureau,  kicked  off  the  pro-  pitch,  using  the  grid  and  bar  charts 

In  light  of  today’s  need  on  the  gram,  telling  the  19  newspapermen  (bey  had  prepare  and  the  presen- 
part  of  both  newspapers  and  re-  at  a  buffet  get-together  that  “you  tation  given  in  the  Bureau’s  Annual 
tailers  for  better  selling,  the  Bu-  are  here  because  this  kind  of  ses-  Time  Table. 

reau  conducted  an  experimental  sion  had  been  asked  for  by  adver-  Reporting  at  the  windup  session, 
“Workshop  For  Retail  Salesmen,”  tising  directors  at  the  Bureau’s  members  told  of  action  steps  they 
an  idea  first  broached  by  the  Bu-  clinics  and  by  publishers  who  heard  expected  to  take  when  they  got 
reau  at  the  Winter  meeting  of  the  the  Bureau’s  chain  store  report  at  back  home.  ■ 

Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  the  November,  1953,  Board  of  Di-  in 
Association  in  Chicago  (E&P,  Jan.  rectors  meeting.”  the  fullest  payoff  were:  1)  Work  on 

23,  page  56).  At  a  Wednesday  windup  lunch-  one  account  themselves;  2)  Report 

Edward  H.  Burgeson,  director  of  eon.  Rusty  Barnes,  Bureau  director,  to  their  management  and  staff  .  .  . 
the  retail  department  of  the  Bu-  expressed  the  warm  thanks  of  his 
reau,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  that  staff  to  each  man  “for  his  hard 
the  Workshop  was  field-tested  last  work  at  the  Workshop”  and  the 
March  15-17  at  the  Westchester  need  for  everyone  concerned  to 
Country  Club,  Rye,  N.  Y.,  and  was  recognize  that  the  part  of  the  job 
attended  by  repre-sentatives  of  19  which  really  contained  the  payoff 
East  Cpast  newspapers.  was  just  beginning — the  all-impor- 

Up  to  now,  details  of  the  Work-  tant  follow-through  back  home, 
shop  have  been  kept  under  wraps  Between  these  opening  and  clos- 
pending  completion  of  the  first  ing  remarks  was  a  fast-paced  series 
field  test,  but  next  week  Ed  Burge-  ‘  - 

son  will  report  to  the  AN  PA 


effort  is  the  greatest  it  has  been  in 

Ed  Burge-  onable  purpose  of  protecting  the 
‘We’re  selling  a  force  public  from  any  misleading  adver 

,  r-  Justice  Jackson  wrote  that  the 

_ _  Every  majority  found  the  federal  and 

ounce  of  that  power  is  now  needed  state  laws  incompatible.  “Modern 

‘  he  wrote,  “finds  ad¬ 
vertising  one  of  the  most  usual  and 
We  cannot 


the  past  10  or  12  years, 
son  declared, 

that  next  to  personal  salesmanship  tising. 
itself  is  the  prime  mover  of  mer- 
of  practical  demonstrations  and  chandise  at  the  retail  level.  F 
floor  discussions  built  around  two 


mem¬ 
bership  on  what  the  Bureau  feels  essential  steps  in  the  sale  of  ag- 

was  “a  highly  successful  opera-  gressive,  . 

lion-”  schedules 

Three-Fold  Purpose  interest,  i 

The  Workshop,  according  to  Ed,  proposal, 
was  specifically  designed  to  show  Conclusions  of  the  discussion  on 
retail  newspaper  space  salesmen  sound  advertising  plans  showed 
how  to  build  and  sell  planned  pro-  that  all  good  advertising,  like  all 

grams  of  well-timed  advertising  good  merchandising,  takes  advance  _ , 

to:  1)  gain  linage;  2)  produce  figuring;  that  a  liftlg  ipp^e  planning  the  Workshop 
better  results  for  Uie  retailer,  and  can  mean  a  big  difference  in  adver- 

3)  save  selling  Ume  on  the  sales-  tising  costs  and  profits;  apd  that  Bureau  members.  _  .  .  _  . 

man’s  day-to-day  calls.  the  job  of  planning  advertising  to  ering  the  best  means  of  extending  justify  an  interpretation  that  would 

The  Rye  sessions  ran  froni  9  match  seasonal  selling  opportun-  the  p 
a.m.  t.o  8:30  p,!)),  on  Monday,  ities  can  be  made  practical  for  right 
March  15;  9  a.m.  to  5.45  p.m.  on  every  kind  of  retail  business.  shop* 

Tuesday;  and  finished  Wednesday 
at  1:30,  p.m.  ft  was  a  brass-tacks 
affair  concentratjng  on  the  use  of 
the  Bureau’s  retail  department  serv¬ 
ices,  demonstrating  the  use  of 
everything  from  the  single-page 
“Selling  Quickie”  on  up  to  the 
builfling  of  a  special  timing  presen¬ 
tation  fpr  Workshop  njembers’  own 
accounts. 

“To  enable  the  participating 
salesmen  to  get  the  most  out  of 
the  Workshop,”  Ed  told  E&P,  “they 
were  asked  to  bring  the  advertising 
patterns  of  two  actual  home-town 
retail  accounts — a  furniture  and  a 
shop  stpre.  This  made  possible  di¬ 
rect  comparisons  of  accounts  dur¬ 
ing  the  course.” 

Instruclorsj  in  qdditiop  tp  Ed 
Burgeson,  included;  ^ob  Van  Slnm- 
broupk,  assistant  retail  director; 

Mark  Arnold,  retail  research  pro¬ 
motion,  an<l  Ruy  Septt,  retail  sales- 
manager. 

Each  “student”  was  able  to  take 
home  maximum  benefits  to  his 
newspaper  by  concentrating  on  the 


by  our  retail  customers.  And  every  competition. 

_  minute  of  our  salesmen’s  time  must  . 

1 )  create  the  retailer’s  be  made  as  effective  as  is  possible  useful  of  weapons. 

'  . .  to  make  retailers  understand  and  believe  that  the  incidental  powers 

realize  the  full  selling  power  of  granted  to  national  banks  (to  re¬ 
newspaper  advertising  that’s  there  ceive  savings  deposits)  should  be 

to  buy  and  get.  construed  so  narrowly  as  to  pre- 

“Our  first' experimental  session,”  elude  the  use  of  advertising  in  any 

he  concluded,  “has  indicated  what  branch  of  their  authorized  busi- 

program  can  be  ness. 

made  to  do  along  these  lines  for  “It  would  require  some  affirma- 
We  are  consid-  live  indication  (by  Congress)  to 


Washington,  D.  C. 

The  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  this  week  ques¬ 
tioned  a  propo.sed  ruling  of  the 
Home  Uoan  Bank  Board  to  restrict 
advertising  by  federally  insured 
saving>  and.  loam  associations. 

The  proposed  rule  is  scheduled 
for  public  hearing  here  April  19. 
It  would  bar  an  association  from 
advertising  its  rate  of  dividends, 
earnings  or  interest  in  any  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  or  broadcasting 
station  located  more  than  50  miles 
from  the  association’s  home  office. 


In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 


Evening  and  Sunday 


Adxfrtisinc.  Ofhicfs:  Philadtlfhia,  Filbert  and  Juniper  Streets  •  New  York,  285  Madison  Avenue  •  Chicato,  530  North  Michitan  Avenue 
Repreaentativea:  Sawyer  Fertmsom  H'alker  Company  in  Detroit  •  Atlanta  *  Loa  Anfelea  •  San  Franciaco 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper — CAMPAIGNS 

Hallicrafters  Debuts  Line 
Exclusively  in  Papers 


Newspaper  advertising  will  be 
used  exclusively  by  Hallicrafters 
Company,  Chicago,  to  introduce  a 
new  17-inch  table  model  TV  set 
and  a  new  hi-fi  phonograph. 

According  to  John  S.  Mahoney, 
director  of  advertising,  the  program 
got  underway  April  5;  will  run  in 
55  markets  five  days  a  week  for  a 
minimum  of  five  out  of  seven 
weeks.  The  ads  will  consist  of  a 
series  of  170-line  (two-column  by 
six  inches)  insertions  Monday 
Friday  on  the  radio-TV  page. 

“This  page  was  chosen,”  Mr. 
Mahoney  said,  “because  it  is  one 
read  by  televiewers  even  if  they 


fail  to  read  the  rest  of  the  pa¬ 
per.” 

To  kick  off  the  new  hi-fi  set,  it 
is  planned  to  have  dealers  make  a 
Saturday  morning  offer  of  a  free 
hi-fi  record  to  the  first  250  people 
entering  the  store  for  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  new  phonograph.  This 
campaign  will  be  backed  by  news¬ 
paper  ads  run  on  Thursday  or  Fri¬ 
day  preceding  the  giveaway. 

Other  Campaigns  .  .  . 

•  Eight  hundred-line  newspaper 
ads  (via  Robertson  Potter  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago)  carrying  dealer  signatures 
are  being  used  by  Chicago  Electric 


Division  of  Silex  Company  in  more 
than  40  major  markets  to  plug  its 
Handyhot  portable  electric  clothes 
dryer  and  the  Handyfreeze  electric 
ice  cream  freezer.  The  factory  is 
defraying  all  ad  costs. 

•  All  media  are  being  used  to 
back  introduction  of  Schield  with 
Tyrothricin,  a  new  toothpaste  by 
Pepsodent  Division  of  Lever  Bro¬ 
thers  Company.  Test  cities  are: 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Louisville,  Ky.; 
Tulsa,  Okla.;  and  Omaha,  Neb. 

•  Ad  mats  and  news  releases 
pertaining  to  the  annual  observance 
of  National  Correct  Posture  Week, 
May  1-7,  may  be  obtained  from  the 
National  Chiropractic  Association. 
Webster  City,  Iowa.  Purpose  of  the 
week  is  to  stress  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  good  posture  and  good  health 
and  working  efficiency.  Newspapers 
are  urged  to  contact  local  groups 
for  tie-in  advertising. 


THE  BIG  3’s  ALERT  EDITORIAL  CONTENT 
THcclha  ^c€uUft  .  .  . 

(fwUcfi  SALES-CONDITIONING! 


1952  Total  3-City  Retail  Sales  $280,899,071.90 
$63,378,554.66  Retail  Sales 
$88,082,731.32  Retail  Sales 
$129,437,785.92  Retail  Sales 


YOU  SAVE  /r  A  LINE  WHEN  YOU  BUY  ALL  3! 

BUY  ALL  3  FOR  ONLY  40e  A  LINE.  SEPARATELY 
THEY  COST  47e  A  LINE.  YOU  SAVE  7c  OR  15%. 


Alert  editorial  content  means  more  reader 
interest  .  .  .  more  buying  influence  .  .  . 
and  consequently  more  SALES  for  you.  It 
all  adds  up  to  the  perfect  formula  for 
SELLING  this  second  largest  of  all  markets 
in  Illinois.  It’s  economical,  too,  when  you 
use  the  combined  line  rate  for  all  three 
papers! 


FREi:  Write  for  copy  of 
Consumer  Study  of  buying 
hobits  and  brond  prefer¬ 
ences.  See  how  your  prod¬ 
uct  compores  with  your 
competitors. 


COPLEY  NORTHERN 
ILLINOIS  GROUP 

Aurora  Beacon-News  Elgin  Courier-News  Joliet  Herald-News 
Represented  by  West-Holliday  Co..  Inc.  Offices,  All  Principal  Cities 


•  Color  ads  in  This  IVeek  and 
Parade,  plus  the  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Tribune,  New  York  (N.  Y.)  News, 
and  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer 
Sunday  magazines  and  18  inde¬ 
pendent  Sunday  supplements,  will 
be  used  in  May  and  June  for 
Kraft  Foods  Company’s  new  vege¬ 
table  oil.  Radio-TV  and  outdoor 
posters  (via  Needham,  Louis  & 
Brorby,  Inc.)  are  also  scheduled. 

•  New.spaper  supplement  adver¬ 
tising  (via  Maxon,  Inc.)  will  be  a 
part  of  Hotpoint’s  May-June  sales 
drive.  Goal  is  to  sell  $1,000,000 
of  appliances  every  day  for  60 
days.  National  magazine  ads  in 
May  will  be  followed  by  color  ads 
in  This  Week  and  Parade  on  June 
13.  In  addition,  Hotpoint  will  pro¬ 
vide  dealers  with  a  color  newspa¬ 
per  broadside  which  can  be  inser¬ 
ted  in  the  local  newspaper,  or  u.sed 
as  a  direct  mail  piece. 

■ 

TV  Commercials? 

They  Don't  Like  'Em 

Bar  and  tavern  keepers,  barbers, 
beauticians  and  butchers  show 
widespread  dissatisfaction  with  TV 
commercials.  Criticisms  arc  vig¬ 
orous.  “Nerve  wrecking,”  “big- 
mouthed  and  low,”  “cheap,” 
“noisy,”  “unutterably  silly,”  “air 
of  limburger,”  “boring,”  “lying,” 
“unscrupulous,”  “too  much  borax 
and  bunk”  and  “too  much  yak- 
yak  about  nothing”  are  a  few  of 
the  characterizations. 

This  is  the  second  part  of  a 
study  released  by  Edward  L.  Ber- 
nays,  counsel  on  public  relations, 
in  an  effort  to  improve  the  quali¬ 
ty  and  effectiveness  of  TV  com¬ 
mercials.  The  results  are  based 
on  a  letter  questionnaire  circulated 
in  equal  quantity  among  members 
of  these  four  occupational  groups 
in  Des  Moines,  Davenport  and 
Iowa  City,  Iowa;  Boston,  San 
Francisco,  New  York,  Chicago. 
Cincinnati  and  Cleveland  in  Ohio. 
Dallas  and  Forth  Worth  in  Texas. 
Atlanta  and  Savannah  in  Georgia. 

Part  One  indicated  that  edu¬ 
cators,  businessmen  and  officials 
of  trade  associations  found  TV 
commercials  irritating. 

■ 

Council  CARE  Kits 
Sent  to  Newspapers 

A  new  kit  of  CARE  newspaper 
advertisements  (via  BBD&O)  fo¬ 
cusing  on  the  self-help  theme,  was 
issued  this  week  by  The  Adver¬ 
tising  Council,  a  non-profit,  busi¬ 
ness-supported  public  service  or¬ 
ganization,  to  some  10,000  U.  S. 
newspapers.  As  in  the  past,  the 
papers  will  carry  the  advertise¬ 
ments  over  their  own  signatures  or 
secure  local  sponsorship  for  them. 

Ranging  in  size  from  1.000  lines 
down  to  50.  the  ads  explain  how 
CARE  is  promoting  individual  and 
group  self  -  help  abroad  through 
sending  agricultural,  industrial  and 
educational  tools  and  equipments. 
Examples  of  such  supplies  are 
plows,  knitting  wool,  cotton,  books, 
magazines,  records. 
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Rochester  goes  ^ 


Rochester  (N.Y.)  industries 
and  municipal  units  will 
spend  $80  million  in  new 
construction  this  year.  One 
industry  alone  is  investing 
$25  million.  Three  others  are 
spending  $16  million.  New 
schools  and  hospitals  will 
total  another  $25  million. 

Building  and  expansion 
looms  on  every  hand  in 
Rochester  where  current  in¬ 
dustrial  earnings  are  second 
highest  in  the  state  and  de¬ 
partment  store  sales  are  more 
than  6  per  cent  above  last 
year. 


NEARLY  44  MILLION  LINES  IN  1953 

A  tremendous  endorsement  for  two  great  newspapers 
— the  confidence  expresse<l  in  the  scheduling  of 
43,920,968  lines  of  advertisng  in  one  year. 


ROCHESTER  TiMES-UNiON  Bmuirrat 


oniinnitrlr 


GANNETT  NEWSPAPERS 


Represented  ISnlionally  by  J.  P,  McKinney  and  Son  •  ISetc  York  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper 


Lancaster  Newspapers 
*Beat  Brush’  for  Space 


LOUISVILLE  BELONGS 
ON  ANY 

SUPPLEMENT  SCHEDULE 
DID  YOU  KNOW  ? 

In  the  ten-year  period  from  104‘.J  to 
1052,  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
Sunday  Mairazine  grew  in  advertis¬ 
ing  lineaere  from  ;i.50.000  lines  ;ui- 
nually  to  1.600,000.  This  growth 
was  even  above  the  high  average  for 
all  the  national  supplements.  Near¬ 
est  in  lineage  growth  comparison  is 
This  Week — from  400.000  lines  in 
1942  to  650.000  in  1952. 

Send  for  your  free  copy  of  o  new  foctuof 
(fudy  of  newspaper  supplements.  Write 
to:  Promotion  Deportment,  file  Courier* 
Journal,  touisville  2,  Kentucky. 

*  THE  LOUISVILLE 

(ffottrier^|l0tirnal 

SUNDAY  MAGAZINE 

Sunday  Courier-Journal  Circulation  303p* 
238  •  Member  of  The  Locally-Edited 
Grouo  •  Represented  Nationally  by  The 
Branham  Compony. 


Fountain 


IN  THE 


QUAD-CITIES 

57% 


OF  THE 
FOeULATION 


60% 

55% 

56% 


OF  THE 
FOOD  SALES 


OF  THE 
DRUG  SALES 


OF  THE 
AUTO  SALES 


are  on  the 
ILLINOIS  SIDE 

Rock  Islond-Moliao 
East  Moliae 
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ROCK  ISLAND 
Tic  MOLINE 


By  Albert  S.  Keshen 

LANCASTER,  Pa. 

A  POLICY  of  carrying  as  large 
an  advertising  staff  as  the  traffic 
will  bear,  integrated  with  counsel¬ 
ling  a  d  V  i  c  e  to 
local  merchants 
and  stimulating 
of  national  ac¬ 
counts  on  the 
grass-roots  level, 
is  paying  off 
for  the  Lancaster 
Newspapers. 

“We  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  in  stinting 
on  space  sales¬ 
men”  explains 
C  a  1  Fountain, 
advertising  director,  “but  would 
rather  broaden  our  sales  organi¬ 
zation  as  linage  builds  up.  This 
not  only  spreads  out  the  individual 
load,  but  means  that  each  ac¬ 
count  can  be  given  more  intensive 
service  and  our  entire  potential 
market  thoroughly  combed  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  maximum  returns. 
While  it’s  high  cost  business,  it’s 
profitable  to  invest  in  an  extra 
salesman’s  salary  rather  than  ne¬ 
glect  the  business  that  can  be 
signed  up.” 

The  staff  of  18  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  counsellors,  aided  by  an  art 
department  of  three  persons, 
handle  948  retail  contract  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  morning  Intelli¬ 
gencer  Journal:  afternoon  New 
Era  (which  have  a  combination 
rate),  and  the  Sunday  News.  This 
is  a  large  number  of  space  per¬ 
sonnel  for  a  city  of  some  65,000. 
but  as  Mr.  Fountain  explains  their 
market  is  made  up  of  about  300.- 
000  people  and  Lancaster  County 
has  a  large  number  of  smal  com¬ 
munities  which  is  the  home  of 
many  of  Jheir  potential  advertis¬ 
ers. 

Compensation  is  a  base  salary, 
plus  monthly  bonus  incentive  for 
linage  production.  This  is  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  contract  bonus 
that  each  salesman  obtains  when 
he  signs  up  a  new  contract  adver¬ 
tiser. 

Records  for  Individuals 

The  rule-by-thumb  department¬ 
al  policy  is  to  allocate  about  60  or 
70  contract  accounts  per  sales¬ 
man.  If  his  production  mounts  to 
around  85  then  it  is  time  to  start 
casting  around  for  a  new  addi¬ 
tion.  Records  are  kept  on  month¬ 
ly  production  of  each  salesman 
by  individual  accounts.  If  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  is  slipping,  the  salesman 
is  called  in  for  a  conference  with 
Mr.  Fountain  to  determine  the 
reason  and  how  it  can  be  reme¬ 
died. 

The  paper  dislikes  the  term 
“salesman,”  preferring  to  call  their 
men  “advertising  counsellors.” 


That’s  because  the  men  are  in¬ 
structed  to  prepare  copy  with  a 
view  toward  intensifying  store 
traffic,  building  up  low-turn-over 
merchandise  and  assisting  in 
working  out  the  merchant’s  prob¬ 
lem  as  a  whole  rather  than  just 
shooting  to  sell  an  ad. 

“Ours  is  not  just  a  job  to  build 
linage,  we  render  a  sincere  serv¬ 
ice  that  proves  to  be  a  good  in¬ 
vestment  for  our  advertisers,”  ex¬ 
plains  Mr.  Fountain.  “We  make 
a  study  of  each  account’s  needs 
before  we  can  recommend  copy 
content  or  size  and  frequency  of 
insertion.”  This  procedure  is  seen 
in  the  frequent  luncheon  invita¬ 
tions  to  trade  groups  to  hold  their 
regular  meetings  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  building.  An  example  was  a 
recent  session  of  30  members  of 
the  local  Restaurant  Association 
who  were  advised  as  to  how  to 
build  up  Sunday  dinner  business 
through  advertising  by  two  staff 
men.  A  photo  and  story  were 
carried  in  subsequent  editions. 

45  Specials  a  Year 
“I  don’t  believe  in  specials  as 
such.”  says  Mr.  Fountain.  “Un¬ 
less  they  have  real  merit  for  the 
advertiser  they’re  out.  We  do. 
however,  put  on  approximately  45 
special  sections  during  a  12-month 
period,  all  of  which  have  proven 
to  ring  the  cash  register  for  our 
customers.  These  appeal  to  a  va¬ 
riety  of  interests  such  as  the  an¬ 
nual  Insurance  Section,  of  which 
there  are  a  few  published  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Builders  and 
Spring  Fashion  specials,  as  well. as 
a  large  Farm  Section.” 

Besides  these  there  are  several 
community  specials  during  the 
year  for  the  larger  shopping  cen¬ 
ters  throughout  Lancaster  County, 
such  as  Ephrata.  New  Holland. 
Elizabethtown.  They  are  built 
around  intensive  news  coverage  of 
these  places.  Besides  the  extra 
revenue  afforded,  if  gives  these 
towns  further  recognition  on  the 
part  of  the  newspaper,  solidifying 
the  contacts  with  them. 

Unique  National  Department 

The  same  intensity  of  effort  is 
devoted  to  national  accounts.  The 
Lancaster  Newspapers’  home  base 
sales  staff  consists  of  four  men. 
each  of  whom  is  a  specialist  in  his 
particular  classification.  Each 
salesman,  both  retail  and  national, 
carries  a  sales  manual  which  is 
made  up  of  all  the  needed  statis¬ 
tics  of  the  Lancaster  Market  and 
their  newspapers.  National  sales¬ 
men  make  daily  contacts  upon  the 
jobbers,  distributors  and  district 
branch  managers  serving  their 
market.  This  includes  the  branch 
managers  of  Philadelphia  Zone 
offices. 


“We  aim  to  drive  home  to  the 
manufacturers  that  the  sales  rec¬ 
ords  do  not  always  reflect  the  , 
large  purchases  made  by  our  re¬ 
tail  outlets  from  outside  wholesal¬ 
ers,”  explains  Mr.  Fountain.  “The 
jobbers,  distributors  and  district 
branch  managers  appreciate  the 
volume  of  business  they  enjoy 
throughout  our  market  and  it  is 
part  of  our  sales  job  to  see  that 
they  relay  this  information  to  the 
manufacturers’  headquarters  so 
that  we  get  credit  for  the  sales 
volume  which  they  enjoy  from  our 
retailers.  £ 

“If  a  New  York  space  buyer 
was  to  merely  look  at  their  client’s  : 
sales  figures  from  out  of  town  i 
wholesalers  and  branch  managers 
(as  they  are  so  often  prone  to  do), 
we  would  lose  out  on  many  siz-  | 
able  schedules.” 

Luncheons  for  Wholesalers,  etc. 

This  attempt  to  get  local  peo¬ 
ple  working  for  national  advertis¬ 
ing  is  sparked  by  regular  lunch¬ 
eon  sales  presentations  in  the 
newspaper  building.  Several  are 
held  each  month  for  the  various 
trade  groups  with  the  paper  acting 
as  host.  Invited  is  everyone  con¬ 
cerned,  from  retailers  to  jobbers 
and  district  branch  managers. 
The  local  advertising  counsellor 
for  the  particular  accounts  ex¬ 
plains  how  intelligent  advertising, 
based  on  the  “calendar  of  selling 
opportunities,”  will  help  their 
business,  while  the  national  ac¬ 
count  man  stresses  the  importance 
jobbers,  distributors,  etc.,  play  in 
influencing  the  decisions  of  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  media  selection. 

“Our  pitch  is  not  strictly  a  ‘Lan¬ 
caster  Pitch,”  says  Mr.  Fountain 
“We  try  to  sell  the  value  of  all 
newspapers  as  the  most  valuable 
advertising  media." 

Mr.  Fountain  is  a  great  believer 
in  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  hav¬ 
ing  served  two  terms  on  its  Plans 
Committee.  He  feels  that  it  has 
supplied  the  newspaper  industry 
with  working  tools  to  build  con¬ 
siderably  more  retail  and  national 
linage.  These  working  tools  are 
put  into  daily  use  by  the  adver¬ 
tising  counsellors.  TTie  luncheon 
meetings  afford  an  opportunity  to 
present  to  each  group  the  slide 
presentations  made  available  to  all 
members  of  the  Bureau. 

This  kind  of  mass  education  is 
also  helpful  in  offsetting  the 
“glamor  of  television  and  big- 
name  magazine  advertising  as 
compared  to  newspapers.”  The 
luncheon  sessions  are  often  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  plant  tour,  when  the 
luncheon  guests  are  often  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  speed  of  the  new 
presses  and  the  size  of  an  opera¬ 
tion  it  takes  to  produce  the  daily 
newspaper. 

The  success  of  the  Lancaster 
Newspapers  advertising  operation 
is  evident  in  a  rise  of  national 
business  from  912,146  lines  in 
1943,  when  this  policy  was  becom¬ 
ing  established,  to  2,227,580  lines 
last  year.  Rates  were  upped  from 
a  minimum  of  17c  per  line  to  26c 
for  the  dailies. 
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3 1  ST  ANNUAL  REPORT 


FOOD  PRODUCTS- 

All-purpose  shortening,  baby  foods, 
bacon,  baking  mixes,  baked  beans,  bread, 
cold  breakfast  foods,  butter,  catsup, 
canned  chicken,  branded  Chinese  foods, 
coffee,  cookies,  cooking  or  salad  oil, 
canned  corn,  corned  beef  hash,  graham 
and  soda  crackers,  dog  food,  flour,  frozen 
foods,  canned  fruit  and  vegetable  juices, 
fruit  cocktail,  ice  cream,  liver  sausage, 
canned  luncheon  meats,  margarine,  milk, 
peanut  butter,  canned  peas,  canned  pine¬ 
apple,  potato  chips,  rice,  salmon,  dry  soup 
mixes,  tea  bags  or  tea  balls,  tuna  fish, 
wieners,  candy,  cranberry  sauce,  frozen 
custard,  canned  green  string  beans, 
canned  peaches,  oysters,  mayonnaise,  in¬ 
stant  pudding,  sardines,  sugar. 


SOATS,  ALLIED  PRODUCTS  - 

Powdered  bleach,  bleaching  fluid,  dry  or 
flake  bluing,  laundry  starch,  scouring 
cleansers,  soaps  and  cleaning  agents  for 
dishes,  fine  fabrics,  hardwood  floors, 
household  laundry,  linoleum  or  tile  floors, 
painted  walls  and  woodwork,  toilet  bowl 
cleaners,  floor  wax,  scouring  pads,  win¬ 
dow  cleaning  products. 


DRUGS.  TOILETRIES - 

Deodorant,  facial  cream,  facial  tissues, 
hair  tonic  or  dressing,  hand  cream,  hand 
lotion,  headache  remedies,  lipstick,  nail 
polish,  home  permanent  waves,  safety 
razor  blades,  shampoo,  electric  shavers, 
shaving  cream,  tooth  paste  and  tooth  pow¬ 
der. 


BEVERAGES  - 

Cordials,  gin,  grape  brandy,  rum,  scotch, 
vermouth,  whiskey,  wine,  beer,  soft 
drinks,  prepared  cocktails. 


iniere’s  the  up-to-date  picture  of  consumer  buying 
habits  in  a  metropolitan  market  of  277,000  households— 
what,  when  and  where  they  buy;  brand  preference 
ratings;  product  usage;  ownership  of  cars,  appliances, 
homes  and  buying  plans.  This  information,  all  gathered 
since  January  1,  1954,  again  shows  the  competitive 
positions  in  many  lines,  shifts  in  brand  preference,  the 
trend  of  preference  by  types  of  stores  and  service,  dealer 
distribution  by  brands  and  comparisons  with  past  years. 
Write  for  a  copy  and  get  the  close-up  details  on  local 
marketing  and  buying  factors  which  influence  your 
1954  sales  in  the  Milwaukee  market. 


HOMES,  APPLIANCES  - 

Clock-radios,  clothes  dryers,  cooking 
ranges,  home  food  freezers,  garbage  dis¬ 
posers,  home  heating,  owners  and  renters 
of  homes,  lawn  seed  and  fertilizer,  power 
lawn  mowers,  room  and  outside  painting, 
refrigerators,  television  sets,  washing  ma¬ 
chines,  water  heaters,  room  air  condition¬ 
ers,  carpets  and  rugs,  wallpapering,  de¬ 
humidifiers,  furniture  replacement,  incin¬ 
erators,  steam  irons,  mattresses. 


AUTOMOTIVE  - 

Antifreeze,  make  and  model  car  owned, 
gasoline,  motor  oil,  tires,  spark  plugs, 
ownership  and  make  of  second  car  in 
family. 


GENERAL  - 

Cigarets,  cigars,  composition  of  families, 
foundation  garments,  nylon  hosiery,  in¬ 
stallment  buying,  pipes  and  pipe  tobacco, 
paper  towels,  alumnium  foil,  paper  nap¬ 
kins,  toilet  tissue,  wax  paper,  vacations, 
family  income,  employment,  magazines, 
life  insurance,  recreation,  business  travel, 
wrist  watches. 


Nation's  Leading  Newspaper  in  Total  Advertising 
and  in  ROP  Color  Advertising 

National  Kepresentatives,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 

Chicago  Detroit  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 


IN  1953 — FOR  THI  13th 
CONSECUTIVE  YEAR... 

The  Long  Island  Press 
ran  more  Pood  Linage 
than  any  New  York  City 
Newspaper . . .  here  'tiz! 


LONG  ISLAMD  PRCSS _  1,189,223 

STATGN  ISLAND  ADVANCE  _  901,045 

LONG  ISLAND  STAR-JOURNAL _  881,632 

LINES 

AJournol-Amerlcan  _  892,406 

VYorld-Telegram-Sun  _ _  589,560 

Post _  _ _ _  579,939 

Brooklyn  Eagle  _ _  540,285 

*News  -  457,089 

Mirror  _ _ _  243,389 

N.  Y.  Times _  194,905 

Herald-Tribune  _  _  130,616 

*  includes  split-run. 

Big  space  users  Included  In  the  Press, 
Star-Journal  and  Advance  are  A&P,  food  Fair, 


Grand  Union  and  a  host  of  top  Independents! 

Note  the  top-ranking  position  of  the  Long  Island 
Star-Journal  and  the  Staten  Island  Advance,  these 
newspapers  together  with  the  Press  constitute  the 
eHective  NEWHOUSE  NYC  -  AREA  NEWSPAPERS. 

Ask  us  morel 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  OFFICE  :  NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPERS 

Star  Square,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 


Capital  Airlines 

continued  from  page  15 


two  or  three  in  all  papers  sched¬ 
uled.  Mr.  Austin  added  that  on 
the  average  Capital  pays  a  pre¬ 
mium  rate  of  from  25  to  30  per 
cent. 

A  unique  treatment  of  the  two- 
color  technique  employing  the  red 
of  Capital’s  signature  against  black 
is  a  highlight  of  the  airline's  cur¬ 
rent  national  magazine  campaign. 

According  to  Mr.  Austin,  seven 
ads  will  appear  in  the  series.  Mod¬ 
ern  illustrations,  the  same  as  used 
in  newspaper  ads,  dominate  the 
copy  with  the  same  attractive  girl 
featured  in  each  ad — but  always 
with  a  different  male  escort.  “We 
plan,”  Mr.  Austin  said,  “to  run  a 
seventh  ad  showing  the  girl  with 
all  six  escorts.  The  idea,  of  course, 
is  that  the  gal  gets  around — via 
Capital  Airlines,  naturally.” 

Each  ad  in  both  newspapers  and 
magazines  points  up  one  of  Capi¬ 
tal’s  major  cities  through  the  use 
of  a  familiar  landmark  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  In  the  magazine  insertions, 
however,  copy  highlights  a  play  on 
words  such  as  ,  ‘The  treat  is 
HOURS;”  “HOURS  to  enjoy.” 
Newspaper  insertions  play  up  the 
name  of  the  major  city;  play  down 
the  play-on-words  slug. 

Because  carriers  are  limited  as 
to  amount  of  financial  assistance 
they  can  offer  a  travel  agent.  Capi¬ 
tal  is  prohibited  from  picking  up 
the  price  tag  on  any  co-op  allow¬ 
ance.  However,  the  airline  does 
supply  its  agents  with  newspaper 
mats,  art  work  and  suggested  copy. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Cap¬ 
ital  is  one  of  the  few  airlines  to 
sell  space  to  other  advertisers  in 
its  timetables  and  ticket  envelopes. 
Most  carriers  use  this  space  for 
their  own  sales  pitch.  Says  Joel 
S.  Daniels,  Jr.,  advertising  manager, 
“It’s  just  our  way  of  keeping  that 
all-important  cost-of-acquisition  of 
passengers  to  a  minimum.” 

Airline’s  History 

Capital’s  first  route  extended  over 
I  the  127-mile  run  between  Pitts- 
i  burgh  and  Cleveland.  Initial  flights 
depended  almost  entirely  on  air 
mail  for  revenue.  But  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  cabin  planes  in  1929  and 
1930,  passenger  business  began  to 
play  a  part  in  the  airline’s  opera¬ 
tion. 

!  When  air  mail  contracts  with  pri¬ 
vate  carriers  were  cancelled  in  1934 
by  the  government.  Capital  and 
other  fledgling  airlines  were  forced 
to  rely  entirely  on  passenger  traffic 
for  revenues.  By  the  time  the  con¬ 
tracts  were  reinstated  several 
months  later,  the  airlines  of  Amer¬ 
ica  had  entered  the  passenger  busi¬ 
ness  to  stay. 

Capital’s  earliest  expansion  began 
eastward  and  westward  from  its 
original  area.  Through  the  ’30’s, 
Chicago.  Milwaukee  and  Washing¬ 
ton  became  terminal  points.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period,  the  airline  operated 
under  the  name  of  Pennsylvania 
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Central  Airlines.  The  corpotat 
name  was  changed  to  Capital  g 
1948. 

Southward  expansion  wg 
launched  immediately  prior  am 
immediately  following  World  Wr 
II.  New  Orleans,  Memphis,  am 
Atlanta  were  established  as  termit 
al  points  in  the  South  with  man  .gooc 
intermediate  cities  receiving 
Capital  service. 

Today,  the  airline’s  5,000  mik 
of  routes  reach  from  the  Atlanti 
Coast  cities  of  New  York,  Was!- 
ington,  Norfolk  to  the  Mississipi 
River  and  from  the  Canadian  bon 
er  cities  of  Buffalo,  Detroit  an 
Saulte  Ste.  Marie  to  the  Gulf  { 

Mexico.  Seventy  seven  cities,  con 
prising  60  per  cent  of  the  U.  5 
population,  are  served  by  Capita 

Capital  claims  it  was  first  t> 
introduce  the  domestic  Aircoach 
the  low-fare  type  of  travel  whii 
revolutionized  the  air  transport  in 
dustry;  that  it  was  first  to  inau 
gurate  four-engine  airplane  servk- 
over  a  domestic  scheduled  route 

Last  year,  operating  revenues  o 
$45,580,524  (97.2%  of  which  cam. 
from  non-mail  sources)  were  tb. 
highest  in  the  27-year  history  o 
the  airline,  and,  as  already  noted 
represented  an  increase  of  12.1 
per  cent  over  1952  revenues  of  $40, 
395,703.  Gains  were  recorded  ii| 
every  class  of  revenue  production] 
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Assails  Makeup 
While  both  Messers  Austin  am 
Daniels  willingly  attribute  a  gooc 
deal  of  credit  for  its  success  to  th( 
use  of  newspaper  advertising,  then 
are  a  number  of  points  on  whkti 
they  feel  the  m^ium  could  lx 
improved. 

“Makeup  in  most  newspapers,’ 
Mr.  Daniels  told  E&P,  “could  lx 
improved  upon.  Only  a  week  or « 
ago  a  newspaper  on  our  scheduk 
placed  an  international  airline  ac 
alongside  of  an  ad  ballyhooing  i 
steamship  line  going  to  the  sanx 
place. 


|jL».aJLi 


‘The  publisher  apparently  pay: 
too  little  attention  to  the  makeui 
man  who  seems  free  to  slap  page 
together  with  little  or  no  though 
as  to  the  appearance  of  the  pagi 
nor  to  the  effect  of  adjacent  ad 
on  each  other.” 


laBPP  0 


Mr.  Austin  added:  “It’s  higl 
time  that  newspapers  took  more 
interest  in  whether  or  not  a  client’! 
ad  in  the  paper  paid  off.  You’d 
think  papers  would  want  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  to  be  successful  and  con¬ 
sequently  go  all-out  to  give  besi 
possible  position  .  .  .  especially.” 
Mr.  Austin  concluded,  “when  w« 
pay  a  premium  rate  to  get  it.” 


Port  Arthur  Linage 

The  Port  Arthur  (Ont.)  Even¬ 
ing  News  -  Chronicle  gave  linage 
for  December  only  which  ^ 
peared  in  the  annual  tabulation 
(E&P,  March  20,  page  74).  The 
proper  breakdown  for  1953  was: 
Local  —  6,477,278;  Classified  - 
1,149,780;  National  —  1,857,557; 
Total  —  9,484,615. 
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A  special  service  for  newspaper  editors 

Stories  you  con  use  from  the  April  issue  of  Nation’s  Business 


Small  Business:  America's  Biggest  Business 

How  do  we  measure  small  business?  What  are  its  most  pressing  problems?  What  are 
its  strengths?  Where  are  its  failures?  How  dependent  on  big  business  does  its  envi¬ 
ronment  make  it?  Does  it  find  government  friendly?  All  these  questions  and  more 
are  answered  categorically  in  a  revealing  13-page  report,  including  an  interview  with 
Wendell  B.  Barnes,  head  of  the  U.  S.  Small  Business  Administration. 


A  Staff  Report 


Ten  Men  Ike  Counts  on  Most 


by  Tris  Coffin 


Who  are  the  men  President  Eisenhower  turns  to  for  guidance  when  the  going  gets 
rough?  They’re  a  varied  lot,  among  them  a  New  England  lumberjack,  a  Mississippi 
author,  ai>  Irish  lawyer,  a  Boston  banker,  a  college  president  and  a  battle-toughened 
politician.  They’re  the  men  who  breakfast  with  Ike,  slip  in  the  side  door  for  an 
unlisted  visit,  or  spend  week  ends  at  his  side.  Author  Tris  Coffin  names  them  and 
tells  why  Ike  likes  them. 


Labor's  Political  Plans  for  '54 


by  Sam  Stavisky 


Unions  call  the  forthcoming  November  election  the  “most  important  event  in  our 
lives  this  year.”  The  CIO  Political  Action  Committee  is  giving  special  attention  to 
the  weaker  sex— wives  of  union  members.  Labor’s  political  captains,  analyzing  a 
detailed  study  made  after  the  1952  Presidential  election,  determined  that  although 
members  pretty  much  followed  their  leader’s  advice,  their  wives  not  only  liked  Ike 
but  voted  for  him.  That’s  why  the  AFL  has  set  up  a  women’s  division  with  a  full¬ 
time  director  to  concentrate  on  the  wives  of  the  10,000,000  AFL  members.  They 
aim  to  see  that  the  ladies  learn  the  political  facts  of  life. 


Cool  Air  Sparks  Hot  Boom 


by  Eriward  B.  Lockett 


The  air-conditioning  industry  is  behaving  like  an  elevator  that  only  goes  up.  Since 
the  end  of  World  War  II  sales  and  production  have  been  heading  skyward  and  the 
ceiling  is  a  long  way  off.  The  industry  expects  a  record  of  $2,000,000,000  in  sales 
in  1954,  predicts  a  $3,500,000,000  yearly  production  pace  by  1959.  Carrier  Corpo¬ 
ration  President  Cloud  Wampler  sees  a  day  not  too  far  distant  when  the  average 
American  can  spend  his  entire  day  and  night  in  an  air-conditioned  atmosphere.  The 
cooling  business  is  hot! 


For  your  complimentary  copy  of  the  April  issue  and  permission  to  quote,  write 
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N.  Y.  C.  Agencies 
Oppose  Sales 
Tax  Extension 

Advertising  agencies  in  New 
York  City,  in  a  protest  addressed 
to  Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner,  vig¬ 
orously  opposed  the  proposal  to 
extend  the  city’s  3%  sales  tax  to 
advertising  agency  services. 

Advertising  agencies  are  willing 
to  bear  their  fair  share  of  city 
taxes,  the  statement  said,  and  they 
already  pay  many  such  taxes,  but 
a  sales  tax  on  agency  services 
would  have  harmful  results  for 
New  York  City  and  for  the  whole 
economy. 

A  tax  on  advertising  agency 
services  would  weaken  the  sales 
efforts  of  advertiser  companies,  it 
was  stated,  since  companies  would 
get  less  for  the  advertising  dollars 
they  would  spend. 

This  would  result  in  reduced 
sales  and  thus  in  unemployment 
throughout  the  entire  economy,  it 
was  said,  far  beyond  the  loss  of 
jobs  which  would  inevitably  result 
among  agency,  advertising  media 
and  advertising  supplier  people  in 
New  York. 

The  tax  would  force  many  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  to  shift  part  or 
all  of  their  operations  to  other 
cities,  it  was  said,  and  advertising 


rflroug. 


suppliers  would  tend  to  follow 
them. 

By  loss  of  sales  and  employ¬ 
ment,  and  the  diversion  of  present 
tax  sources  to  other  cities.  New 
York  City  would  actually  lose  tax 
revenue  and  be  faced  with  still 
more  .serious  financial  problems. 

The  views  were  expressed  in  a 
letter  to  Mayor  Wagner  from  the 
chairman  of  the  New  York  Council 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies,  Donald  K. 
Clifford,  president  of  Doherty,  Clif¬ 
ford,  Steers  &  Shenfield,  Inc. 

«  *  * 

The  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York  this  week  went  on  record  as 
being  opposed  to  any  tax  “which 
will  drain  our  already  overtaxed 
industry.” 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  its  mem¬ 
bership,  the  Ad  Club  said  in  part: 

“New  York  City  is  the  great 
center  for  many  of  the  businesses 
and  professions  which  make  up  the 
general  field  of  ‘advertising.’  We 
in  New  York  have  high  rentals  and 
high  general  overhead,  and  are  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  and  charge  a  sales 
tax  for  many  item.s  now  used  in 
connection  with  our  businesses. 
If,  in  addition  to  all  this,  we  are 
required  to  pay  and  charge  3% 
more  on  our  services  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  profession — we  face  the  very 
serious  consequence  of  losing  out 
in  this  highly  competitive  field 
where  hard  work  and  price  are  im¬ 
portant  factors.” 


Everything  in 
BALTIMORE 
revolves 
'  1  around 


means 

dependability 


Hospitality  Group 
Tests  Tourist  Ads 


Nicholson  Appointed 
To  AAW  Committee 

The  following  have  been  ap- 


Klamath  Falls,  Ore.  Pointed  members  of  the  Arrange- 
Southern  Oregon  Hospitality  ™  ®  I  *  Committee  for  the  7th 
Unlimited,  the  promotion  and  ad-  Annual  Newspaper  Advertising 
vertising  program  planned  bv  competition  sponsored  by 

chambers  of  commerce  at  Klamath  Advertising  As^iation  of  the 
Falls,  Medford,  Grants  Pass,  Cave 


Junction  and  Illinois  Valley,  are 
starting  a  test  advertising  program 


rising,  ANPA:  Chairman,  R.  S. 
Nicholson,  vicepresident  and  Pa¬ 


in  Los  Anceles  and  Bav  Area  manager,  West-Holli- 

newspaper  and  Sunday  aupp.e- 

Co.;  Stuart  Choate,  advertising  and 
The  first  schedules,  totalling  ap-  research  department,  San  Fran- 
proximately  $800,  will  be  timed  to  cisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle;  A.  E. 
coincide  with  advertising  sched-  Gilbert,  manager;  Northern  Cali- 
uled  by  Oregon  State  Highway’s  fornia  office,  California  Newspa- 
tourist  information  department.  per  Publishers  Association;  Rob- 

ert  Keely,  account  executive,  San 

Omaha  World-Herald  ' 

ISSUGS  10th  Analysis  win  be  given  in  three  divisions — 
The  speed  with  which  new  prod-  advertising,  retail  adver- 

ucts  can  make  inroads  on  estab-  cities  under  50,000  popu- 


If  you  now  have  a  good  representative — 

CDNORATULATIONS! 

if  you  do  not — 

SOUCITATIONS! 


RALPH  R. . 
MIILLIGAN ' 


McDonald 


RALPH  P. 

MULLIGAN 


<Sincc  tgo> 


Solicitations  confined  to  newspapers 
within  500  miles  of  ISew  York  City 


lished  brands  shows  up  in  detail  Lit  ion  and  retail  advertising  in 
in  the  10th  annual  Omaha  (Neb.)  cities  over  50,000  population. 
World-HeraUi  Consumer  Analysis,  A  committee  of  judges  will  be 
now  being  distributed  to  manu-  appointed  and  winning  entries  and 
facturers,  advertisers  and  agencies,  those  receiving  honorable  mention 


The  report,  covering  the  Omaha 
and  Council  Bluffs  (Iowa)  mar¬ 
ket,  shows  brand  preferences  on 


will  be  displayed  at  the  51st  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Association  of  the  West,  Salt 


more  than  1 50  product  classifica-  Lake  ^  City,  June  27  -  30.  Entries 
tions,  including  food  and  drug  submitted  must  originate  in  and 
items,  soap  products,  beverages  Sunday  papers 


and  tobacco,  automotive  and  western  states  and  Brit-  ^ 

household  equipment  and  appli-  Columbia.  ^ 

ances,  plus  market  analysis  data.  Entry  blanks  are  available 
^  anf  1  through  the  sponsors  and  individual 

It  IS  based  on  a  2.8%  samp  e  j  f-  •  i  w 
fh,.  QoaAa  advertising  clubs. 


of  the  90,464  families  in  Omaha 

and  Council  Bluffs.  Information  — ,  .  j  «  .  « 

used  in  the  Consumer  Analysis  IniTCl  itOtO  OGCtlOIl 

was  obtained  through  question-  pOI  'DGlowaFG  VoIIgY* 

naires  sent  to  a  cross-section  of  p 

the  family  population.  These  ques-  d,  ,  ,  ,  ■ 

tionnaires  were  brought  in  person 

to  the  newspaper’s  research  de- 


to  the  newspaper  s  research  de¬ 
partment  during  January,  1954, 
for  checking  by  trained  interview- 


the  third  annual  “Delaware  Val¬ 
ley,  U.  S.  A.”  rotogravure  sup¬ 


ers.  Families  participating  in  the  Mor^d^y,  Sept, 

survey  received  free  bags  of  gro-  The  1953  edition  contained  92 
eery  and  drug  products.  Page**  of  editorial  and  advertising 

^  material;  the  1952  supplement  was 

84  pages. 

Wis.  Ad  MgiI  to  MggI  inquirer  officials  said  that  the 
The  Wisconsin  Advertising  Man-  increasing  number  of  industrial 
agers  Association  will  hold  its  firms  arriving  in  the  Valley, 
Spring  meeting  April  23-24  at  the  coupled  with  the  continued  com- 
Northernaire,  a  resort  at  Three  munity  and  retail  growth,  should 
Lakes,  Wis.  A  feature  of  the  pro-  make  the  1954  edition  the  largest 
gram  will  be  a  four-hour  clinic  in  the  series, 
conducted  by  the  retail  division  of  The  supplement  will  be  printed 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA.  hy  Triangle  Publications’  Gravure 
■  Division  on  magazine  stock  with 

a  full-color  cover  and  color  in- 
MGdia  UGpt.  L^hangGS  .^rts.  Again  the  supplement  will 
Appointments  of  Harold  Sieber  open  to  advertisers,  with  both 
as  media  co-ordinator  and  John  color  and  black-and-white  space 
Shima  as  print  buyer  in  the  media  available, 
department  of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  ■ 

Inc.,  New  York,  were  announced  n  j  n  i 

this  week.  SuCCGGds  PyKGtt 


MORNING-EVENING  SUNDAr 


conducted  by  the  retail  division  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

■ 

MGdia  DGpt.  ChangGs 


iiiw.,  IVFIJV,  dllllUUiiCVU  J  1 

this  week.  Succeeds  Pykett 

■  Appointment  of  Hugh  H.  John- 

Lgwis  loins  Govor  director  of  Kudner 

*  ^  Agency,  Inc.,  was  announced  this 

William  D.  Lewis,  formerly  week  by  J.  H.  S.  Ellis,  agency 

media  director  for  Wolfe-Jickling-  president. 

Conkey,  Inc.,  Detroit,  has  joined  Mr.  Johnson,  who  has  been  as- 
Geyer  Advertising,  Inc.,  as  media  sociate  media  director,  succeeds 
director  for  the  Detroit  office.  the  late  Daniel  J.  Pykett. 
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more  people  than 
live  in  Iowa  will 
come  to  Colorado! 


Colorado’s  summer  market,  enriched  by  the  annual  influx  of  vacationists, 

offers  you  a  bonus  of  3,300,000  extra  consumers,  $230,000,000  extra  sales. 
Equally  important,  you  can  sell  this  unique  market  with  the  economy  of  single 
medium  coverage.  The  Denver  Post’s  EMPIRE  Magazine  gives  you  85% 
coverage  of  Metropolitan  Denver,  63%  coverage  of  the  entire  State  of  Colorado. 

In  terms  of  market,  of  coverage,  of  cost,  it  makes  good  sales  sense  to  increase 
your  summer  schedule  in  The  Denver  Post. 


CIRCULATION 

Doily . . — .  .  226,807 

Sun^y . . — . 330,757 

Empire  Magazine  and  Comicz . 384,370 

A.B.C.  Publisher's  Slatemen* 
September  30,  1953 
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Phil  DiNuoscio,  Prciidenr 

Phil  DiNuoscio  Adv.  Apcncy 
Akron.  Ohio 


I  As  a  major  user  of 
newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  in  over  150  mar¬ 
kets,  we  have  found  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal,  on  actual 
tests,  one  of  our  best  buys. 
Most  markets  the  size  of 
Akron  require  two  news¬ 
papers  for  complete  coverage. 
In  Akron,  it's  the  Beacon 
Journal — one  powerful  paper, 
one  low  cost.  At  35c  a  line 
for  Its  evening  circulation  of 
1 50,179  or  Sunday  of  1 56,5 1 5, 
the  Beacon  Journal^ 
is  a  ’must’  in  Akron. 


FOR  IMPACT,  FOR  RESULTS 
AT  A  LOW  ADV.  COST 

THE  AKRON,  OHIO 

BEACON 

JOURNAL 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Rep. 
John  $.  Knight,  Publisher 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Sorge  Seeks  to  Spur 
Dealer  Tie-in  Copy 


By  Daniel  L  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


Many  CAMS  are  intrigued  with 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  more 
factory  support  for  local  dealers 
who  are  aggressively  advertising 
used  or  obsolete  models  of  used 
cars  and  appliances  via  classified 
— the  natural  and  obvious  market 
place  for  such  merchandise.  Be¬ 
fore  factory  support  for  classified 
becomes  a  widespread  practice,  a 
broad  educational  job  must  be 
done — starting  right  in  the  news¬ 
paper  shop. 

Naturally,  the  feeling  among 
some  general  advertising  manag¬ 
ers,  at  first  blush,  is  that  factory 
sponsorship  of  classified  to  spur 
used  model  sales  will  come  out  of 
the  total  newspaper  budget,  thus, 
considering  classified’s  lower  rate, 
the  newspaper  will  be  out  of  pock¬ 
et  in  the  long  run.  This  is  an  in¬ 
correct  assumption  both  in  theory 
and  practice. 

The  current  Ford  Dealers’  Ad¬ 
vertising  Committee  program  now 
flourishing  in  many  classified  me¬ 
dia  throughout  the  country  is  an 
excellent  case  in  point.  Not  only 
has  this  campaign  yielded  thou¬ 
sands  of  lines  each  month  in 
classified,  but  the  total  Ford  dis¬ 
play  schedule  has  increased  terri¬ 
fically  at  the  same  time.  Newspa¬ 
pers  are  proving  ever  more  indis¬ 
pensable  to  Ford  —  moving  used 
cars  in  classified  and  new  cars  via 
display. 

Production  Diverted 

The  merchandising  principle 
that  both  the  appliance  and  the 
automotive  industry  are  more  con¬ 
scious  of  than  ever  today  is  that 
a  glut  of  last  year’s  models  and 
traded  merchandise  on  the  deal¬ 
er’s  floor  is  slowing  down  his 
ability  to  absorb  new  merchandise 
that  the  factory  production  line  is 
moving  in  his  direction.  Unless 
the  bottleneck  of  used  and  obso¬ 
lete  merchandise  piling  up  in  deal¬ 
ers’  showrooms  is  broken  the  pro¬ 
duction  lines  will  be  diverted  to 
warehouses,  to  discount  houses 
and  finally  will  slow  down  and 
stop. 

A1  Sorge.  CAM,  y«rA'.TOn  (Miss.) 
Ctarion-Ledf’er,  is  concerned  about 
what  the  individual  CAM  can  do 
to  spur  the  dealers  into  seeking 
factory  support  of  classified  and 
also  once  such  support  is  available, 
either  in  the  form  of  classified  ad- 
vertis'ing  aids,  as  in  the  case  of 
Lincoln-Mercury,  or  direct  dollar 
support,  to  get  the  dealer  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  Mr.  Sorge  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  factory  advertising 
departments  with  used  car  pro¬ 
grams  advise  CAMS  of  their  ef¬ 
forts.  He  says: 


“Two  of  the  outstanding  speak¬ 
ers  at  the  SCAMA  Convention 
were  the  gentlemen  who  repre¬ 
sented  the  Ford  and  Lincoln-Mer¬ 
cury  manufacturers. 

“Among  many  things  of  inter¬ 
est,  they  conveyed  to  us  what  they, 
as  the  National  Used  Car  Manag¬ 
ers,  were  attempting  to  accom¬ 
plish  at  the  top  level.  They,  in 
turn,  urged  us  to  greater  effort  on 
our  end  at  the  local  level. 

“I  made  it  my  business  to  talk 
to  these  gentlemen  after  their  ses¬ 
sion  and  pointed  out  that  I,  for 
one,  was  most  interested  in  fol¬ 
lowing  through  on  their  sugges¬ 
tions.  However,  my  suggestion 
was  that  the  “National  Used  Car 
Managers,  their  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  their  regional  men 
could  do  a  much  better  job  in  co¬ 
ordinating  their  efforts  with  those 
of  the  local  newspaper  represent¬ 
atives. 

Few  Hear  About  Plans 

“We,  as  Classified  Managers, 
seldom  know  far  enough  in  ad¬ 
vance  that  a  National  Used  Car 
Tie-In  ad  has  been  scheduled  for 
one  of  our  authorized  dealers.  Be¬ 
cause  we  do  not  know  what  litera¬ 
ture  is  being  sent  to  the  dealers 
on  merchandise  and  advertising 
used  cars,  we  are  not  in  a  position 


“literature  or  manuals  that  the 
factories  put  out  on  Used  Car 
Merchandising  and  Advertising, 
so  that  we  in  turn  can  make  some 
effort  to  see  that  this  material 
is  used.” 

Many  factories  are,  fortunately, 
doing  exactly  what  Mr.  Sorge  is 
suggesting.  We  have  had  three 
large  factory  sponsored  ROP  Used 
Car  ads  in  recent  months  with 
sufficient  advance  notice  to  obtain 
classified  tie  -  in  advertising  from 
local  dealers.  The  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  is  in  a  fine  position,  how¬ 
ever,  to  bring  Mr.  Sorge’s  point 
to  the  attention  of  the  factory  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  so  that  deal¬ 
ers  can  take  full  advantage  of  fac¬ 
tory  sponsored  used  car  sales  ef¬ 
forts. 

*  *  * 

Too  late  to  classify  —  We  have 
been  getting  countless  requests  for 
a  set  of  used  car  advertising  regu¬ 
lations  and  no  one  is  more  con¬ 
scious  of  how  unsatisfactory  the 
best  of  these  “rule”  books  are. 
However,  we  have  just  come 
across  a  set  of  rules  governing 
used  car  advertising,  which  is  ad¬ 
ministered  not  by  the  local  news¬ 
paper  but  by  the  Used  Car  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Flint  Automobile 
Dealer’s  Association  and  the  Flint 
(Mich.)  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Self  regulation  by  an  industry  is 
by  far  the  most  satisfactory  meth¬ 
od  of  handling  such  a  problem 
and  it  seems  to  us  that  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  classification  this  is  an 
ideal  solution.  Gil  Gillete,  CAM, 
"'•Vir  (Mich.)  Journal,  graciously 
sent  us  a  copy  of  these  fine  regu¬ 
lations. 

■ 

H-Bomb  Fury  Shown 


make  an  attempt  to  get  the  In  Article  Year  Ago 


to 

dealer  to  follow  his  factory’s  sug¬ 
gestions.  While  I  was  fortunate 
in  having  seen  Howard  Parrish’s 
Lincoln-Mercury  ad-builder  kit 
during  its  inception,  few  CAMs 
heard  anything  about  it  for  a  long 
time  after  it  was  made  available 
to  their  dealers.  I  have  accidently 
stumbled  onto  a  number  of  useful 
manuals  and  other  pieces  of  litera¬ 
ture  on  my  dealers’  desks.  Mind 
you,  I  said  ‘stumbled  onto  them.’ 

“In  speaking  to  another  dealer, 
the  other  day.  I  discovered  that 
his  factory’s  Regional  Used  Car 
man  was  having  a  meeting  of  deal¬ 
ers  and  their  sales  forces  in  Vicks¬ 
burg.  Mississippi,  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture.  In  an  attempt  to  gain  a 
greater  amount  of,  knowledge 
about  their  efforts  in  this  state.  1  FiguIGS  CoriGCtcd 
asked  the  dealer  if  I  could  go 
along  as  a  “paying”  guest.  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  couldn't  be  done. 

“1  think  that  I  voice  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  many  CAMS  when  I  state 
that  there’s  room  for  a  great  deal 
more  cooperation  from  the  Used 
Car  Divisions  at  the  factory  level. 

We  should  have  a  better  idea  of 
what  their  thinking  is,  so  that  we 
can  ‘follow  through’  at  the  local 
level.  I  think  that  part  of  this 
effort  should  be  directed  in  at 
least  making  available  to  us  any 


The  New  York  Sunday  Mirror 
was  a  year  ahead  of  the  official 
release  on  the  H-bomb  with  a  viv¬ 
id  description  of  what  might  hap¬ 
pen  to  New  York  City  if  one  of 
them  was  dropped  in  the  center  of 
Manhattan. 

“The  Terrifying  Truth  .About 
the  H-Bomb”  was  the  title  of  an 
article  by  James  H.  Winchester  in 
the  March  22.  19.S3  number  of 
the  Mirror  Magazine.  An  illus¬ 
tration  bv  Alexander  Leydenfrost 
showed  how  the  city  would  be 
made  a  fiery  hell,  and  the  area  of 
destruction  would  extend  into  the 
suburbs. 

■ 

Montreal  Linage 


Media  Records  advises  that  its 
fieures  for  Montreal  newspapers 
( E&P,  March  20.  page  60)  incor¬ 
rectly  showed  legal  advertising 
linage  only  under  the  Classified 
heading.  The  correct  19.S.)  totals 
in  this  column  are: 

Star  Evening  . 6,733, .J47 

Gazette  Morning  . 2,114.548 

La  Presse  Evening  ....5,892,271 

La  Patrie  Evening .  167.300 

La  Patrie  Sunday .  63,379 

Herald  F.vening  .  479,800 
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No  Matter 
How  Much  Money 
You  Spend  — 


No  Matter 

How  Much  “Color” 

You  use  — 


— you  can’t  cover 
The  Detroit  Times 
“HALF” 


Look  over  these  figures  in  terms 
of  sales  possibilities — for  what 
you  have  to  sell  in  the  Detroit 
Market: — 

397,488  Detroit  Times 
Boys  and  Girls  to  14  years. 

220,827  Detroit  Times 
Young  Folks — 15  to  24  years. 

853,864  Detroit  Times 

Men  and  Women — 25  years  or 

over. 

You  can’t  sell  them  unless  you 
tell  them — with  advertising  in 
their  favorite  newspaper  —  The 
Detroit  Times — daily  and  Swi- 
day. 


of  the  Detroit  Market 
without  advertising 
in 

The  Detroit  Times. 


The  Detroit  Times  "HALF"  of  the  Detroit  Market 
Is  Just  as  Important  as  the  "Other  Half" 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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features 


Bursting  with  Ideas 
For  a  Do-lt-Yourseif  Age! 

Here's  a  new  weekly  service  from  NEA  .  .  .  a  full  page 
of  Do-It-Yourself  Features  to  meet  reader  demand  in 
this  new  field  of  home  activity.  Each  page  contains 
expert  instructions  and  useful  information  to  help  read¬ 
ers  young  and  old  with  their  favorite  "how-to"  projects 
.  .  .  tells  them  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 


ILLUSTRATED  LEAD  FEATURES 


Photographic  step-by-step  instructions  for  an 
interesting  and  useful  Oo-lt-Yourself  project. 


DO-IT-YOURSELF  FEATURE  FOR  WOMEN 


Special  project  designed  to  appeal  to  women. 


'HOW-TO"  PATTERNS 


A  pattern  service  with  appeal  for  everyone  in  the 
family.  Features  woodcraft,  sewing,  needlecraft. 


WHAVS  NEW  and  HANDY 


Correct  use  of  tools  explained  and  illustrated. 


TOOLS  and  THEIR  USES 


Illustrated  column  about  new  tools, 
gadgets,  worksavers. 


JIFFY  JOB 


Tips  and  hints  on  how  to  do  little 
jobs  easier,  better,  faster. 


HOMER  HANDY 


Cartoon  Strip  that  finds  sparkling  humor  in 
Do  It  Yourself. 

Mats  or  prints  are  supplied  on  illustrations.  Material 
can  be  used  as  a  full  page  or  broken  into  daily  or  twice- 
weekly  releases. 

Write  or  Wire  for  Proofs  and  Rates  to 
Special  Features  Division 


NEA  Service,  Inc. 

1200  West  Third  Street  Cleveland  13,  Ohio 


I  Readers  Say 

continued  from  page  2 

Silence  on  Seldes 

To  THE  Editor:  I  was  very  glad 
to  see  that  Editor  &  Publisher 
did  carry  a  review  of  my  new 
book.  (^P,  March  20,  page  36.) 
Believe  it  or  not,  when  1  wrote 
to  John  S.  Knight  and  others,  they 
replied  that  newspapers  have  so 
many  books  to  review  they  can¬ 
not  review  all,  and  that  the  fact 
only  one  important  newspaper  in 
America  reviewed  my  book  (and 
two  others  mentioned  it)  out  of 
300  big  newspapers,  was  not  a 
boycott.  I  can’t  imagine  Knight 
believing  his  own  nonsense. 

This  is  my  15th  book,  and  even 
though  most  of  them  dealing  with 
the  press  were  attacked — frequent¬ 
ly  dishonestly  —  there  has  never 
been  a  complete  silence  such  as 
this.  I  have  consulted  Upton  Sin¬ 
clair  and  looked  over  past  reports, 
including  Blanchard’s  teok  dealing 
with  the  Catholic  Church.  Both 
were  attacked,  both  were  met 
with  silence  in  a  large  part  of  the 
press.  But  in  all  journalistic  his¬ 
tory  there  has  never  been  such  a 
total  silence  as  in  the  case  of 
“Tell  The  Truth  &  Run.”  I  find 
this  amazing,  after  all  the  years 
in  which  the  press  has  been  saying 
that  it  is  becoming  fairer  and  fair¬ 
er,  more  and  more  honest.  Cer¬ 
tainly  my  own  experience  has 
been  the  reverse. 

George  Seldes 

Westport,  Conn. 

Joseph  Pulitzer's  Name 

To  THE  Editor:  I  submit  here¬ 
with  a  table  of  interesting  statis¬ 
tics  relating  to  the  name  of  Jo¬ 
seph  Pulitzer.  At  the  time  of 
the  first  day  sale  of  the  Columbia 
University  bicentennial  commemo¬ 
rative  3c  stamp  I  compared  that 
figure  with  the  first  day  sale  of 
Joseph  Pulitzer  stamps  and  was 
astounded  by  the  result.  The  name 
and  theme  of  the  Joseph  Pulitzer 
stamp  sold  2,770,574  more  stamps 
the  first  day  of  sale  than  the  name 
and  theme  of  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity. 

From  Robert  E.  Fellers  of  the 
U.  S.  Post  Office  Department  in 
Washington  I  obtained  these  first 
day  figures: 

1947  Centenary  of  U.  S. 

Postage  stamps  . 7,586,267 

1947  Joseph  Pulitzer 

stamp  . 6,409,564 

1952  AAA  stamp  ....5,465,000 
1945  Alfred  E.  Smith 

stamp  . 5,180,959 

1954  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  .stamp  . 3,638,990 

1954  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt  3c  stamp  . 3,103,853 

1947  Thomas  A.  Edison 

stamp  .  1,263,439 

1948  Will  Rogers  stamp.  1,012,460 

The  name  of  Joseph  Pulitzer 
ranks  second  in  the  history  of  all 
first  day  sales  but  his  name  ranks 
first  among  all  American  citizens 


,638,990 


honored  by  stamps. 

The  name  of  Joseph  Pulitzer 
sold  1,029,812  more  stamps  than 
the  combined  names  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  Thomas  A.  Edison 
and  Will  Rogers. 

Perhaps  the  message  on  the 
Joseph  Pulitzer  stamp  contributed 
to  the  record:  “Our  Republic  and 
its  press  will  rise  or  fall  together." 

This  is  a  tribute  to  the  Press, 
to  the  Pulitzer  Prizes  and  to  the 
School  founded  by  Joseph  Pulitzer. 

Carl  W.  Ackerman 
Dean,  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism, 

Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Space  War 

To  the  Editor:  Appreciated 
your  story  on  our  Dick  Holzer 
promotion  (E&P,  March  20,  page 
26).  As  a  result  of  his  large  scale 
advertising  some  of  his  compet¬ 
itors  are  engaging  in  a  space  war. 

So,  as  a  consequence,  it  is  helping 
to  cover  up  for  our  help  wanted 
and  real  estate  losses.  1  must  tell 
you  how  much  I  enjoy  “Classified 
Clinic”  each  week. 

Joseph  R.  Knapik. 
Classified  Advertising  Mgr.,  | 

Lancaster  (Ohio)  Eagle-  Gazette  \ 

■  i 

Local  Devotionals 
Are  Lenten  Features 

Galveston,  Tex.  j 

As  a  Lenten  feature  for  the  Sat-  j: 
urday  church  page  of  the  Calves-  h 
ton  News,  the  church  editor,  r 
Frances  K.  Dybowski,  has  used  a  I 
series  of  prayers  composed  by  lo-  | 
cal  people.  | 

The  first  devotional  was  a  prayer  ' 
which  had  been  written  by  a 
Brownie  Scout  troop  for  a  special 
occasion.  Used  for  the  second 
week  was  verse  prepared  by  a 
member  of  the  Central  Christian 
Church  for  a  Fellowship  meeting. 

As  the  third  offering,  on  the  day 
before  the  annual  Purim  Festival, 
a  prayer  written  by  a  young  girl 
was  included. 

A  special  favorite  of  the  series 
was  a  poem  written  about  a  quar-  , 
ter  of  a  century  ago  by  a  poet 
laureate  of  Texas,  whose  son  re¬ 
sides  in  Galveston. 

The  fifth  feature  was  a  devo¬ 
tional  given  by  an  active  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  worker  and 
the  sixth  devotional  was  a  prayer 
in  verse  “To  Our  Lady,”  used 
locally,  as  well  as  widely,  by 
Catholics. 

There  was  no  problem  to  se¬ 
cure  the  use  of  the  devotionals. 

By  anticipating  tie-ins  with  annual 
events  and  by  noting  which  groups 
were  sponsoring  a  prayer  contest, 
hearing  a  devotional,  and  like  ac¬ 
tivities,  the  series  was  planned  be¬ 
fore  it  began. 

As  a  recently  added  church  fea¬ 
ture,  the  News  publishes  a  Sun¬ 
day  Sermonette,  not  to  exceed  500 
words  in  length.  The  secretary  of 
the  local  Ministerial  Association 
makes  contacts  among  the  clergy 
for  the  sermonettes,  which  are 
brought  in  to  the  church  editor 
by  Thursday  or  Friday. 
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Connecticut  State  Labor  Department  Says: 

K 

''More  People  Have  Jobs 
In  Greater  Hartford  Today 
Than  at  This  Time  in  1953” 


IN  JANUARY  1954 

Manufacturing  jobs  totaled  80,330,  UP  4,360  over  January  1953. 
Non-manufacturing  jobs  totaled  118,750,  UP  2,100  over  January  1953. 
Total  jobs  were  199,080,  UP  6,460  over  January  1953. 


IN  FEBRUARY  1954 

Manufacturing  jobs  totaled  79,800,  UP  3,120  over  February  1953. 
Non-manufacturing  jobs  totaled  118,280,  UP  2,350  over  February  1953. 
Total  jobs  were  198,080,  UP  5,470  over  February  1953. 


MARCH  FIGURES, 

this  high  employment. 
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HARTFORD  DAILY  COURANT  circulation  today  is  more 

than  85,000,  UP  7,000  over  the  same  time  in  1953. 

HARTFORD  SUNDAY  COURANT  circulation  today  is  more 

than  132,000,  UP  7,500  over  the  same  time  in  1953. 

'A'  ★  ★ 

The  Greater  Hartford  market  is  booming  and  prosperous.  The  Hartford 
Courant  covers  Greater  Hartford  and  its  entire  trading  area.  You  will  get 
excellent  results  with  Courant  advertising. 


I  file  llaftfofh 

rgy 

.ar«  Represented  Nationally  by  Gilman,  Nicoll  and  Ruthman 
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CIRCULATION 


Mill  Tells  How  Sales 
Training  Aids  Carrier 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Tendency  of  circulation  man¬ 
agers  to  focus  too  much  attention 
on  the  cash  value  of  an  award, 
rather  than  improving  the  selling 
technique  of  the  carrier,  was 
pointed  out  by  Ed  Mill,  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Davenport 
(la.)  Newspapers. 

Mr.  Mill  was  one  of  the  speak¬ 
ers  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
circulation  seminar.  He  dealt  with 
the  fundamentals  of  circulation 
promotion.  He  suggested  more 
time  be  spent  in  planning  cam¬ 
paigns,  carrier  bulletins  and  sales 
suggestions,  together  with  a  well- 
organized  carrier  salesmen  school. 

Appeal  to  the  Boy 

“Remember,  too,  keep  the  boy’s 
language  in  bulletins  to  him,”  said 
Mr.  Mill.  “Dramatize  sales  ideas 
with  cartoons,  drawings  and  pic¬ 
tures.  Put  showmanship,  humor 
and  interest  in  your  sales  meetings. 
Be  sure  to  convey  to  the  boy  ex¬ 
actly  what  you  are  thinking  and 
get  important  points  across  clear¬ 
ly  and  vividly.” 

Mr.  Mill  reminded  fellow  cir¬ 
culators  not  to  be  critical  if  the 
carrier  manager  or  carrier  fails  to 
grasp  all  the  details  of  a  proposed 
campaign  in  a  half  hour.  “Keep 
in  mind,”  he  said,  “the  campaign 
is  familiar  to  you  because  you’ve 
lived  with  it  through  preparation. 
Boys,  like  we  adults,  must  be  led 
rather  than  driven.  Get  your  car¬ 
riers  to  do  things  because  they 
want  to,  not  because  they  have 
to.” 

He  urged  that  circulation  men 
enlist  the  cooperation  of  boys’  par¬ 
ents  in  all  promotion  drives,  by 
invitation  to  the  meetings,  or  by  a 
letter  explaining  the  benefits  and 
what  the  contest  will  mean  to  their 
son  to  be  a  winner. 

Use  Visual  Aids 

He  also  suggested  the  use  of 


visual  aids  at  carrier  sales  meet¬ 
ings.  “R  e  m  e  m  b  e  r,”  he  said, 
“through  the  ears  10  per  cent 
sticks,  through  the  eyes  20  per 
cent  sticks.  You  will  be  surprised, 
if  you  check,  the  films  available, 
free  of  cost,  to  tie  in  with  your 
campaign. 

“Remember  the  individual — 
whether  you’re  writing  a  direct 
mail  letter,  carrier  bulletin,  talking 
to  one  of  your  carriers,  to  one  of 
your  subscribers,  or  to  a  prospec¬ 
tive  reader.  Don’t  think  of  10,  20, 
100  or  1,000 — but  always  the  in¬ 
dividual.  Remember  that  circula¬ 
tion  is  built  one  reader  at  a  time.” 

Telling  about  the  Davenport 
Newspapers’  carrier  salesmen 
school,  Mr.  Mill  stated  in  part: 

How  School  Is  Run 

“Our  school  is  held  the  first  and 
second  Saturday  of  each  month. 
All  boys  recruited  for  routes  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  attend  the  school. 
The  evening  boys  the  first  Sat¬ 
urday,  and  morning  boys  the  sec¬ 
ond  Saturday.  The  school  is  in 
session  around  45  minutes. 

“I  open  the  school  with  a  wel¬ 
come.  Emphasize  that  they  are 
now  part  of  a  team  of  740  car¬ 
riers.  I  impress  on  them  they  are 
now  one  of  America’s  youngest 
business  men.  They  are  in  busi¬ 
ness  the  same  as  any  merchant 
on  main  street.  If  they  are  to  be 
successful,  they  must  conduct  their 
business  in  the  same  manner  as 
any  merchant  who  is  successful. 
That  our  training  school  was  es¬ 
tablished  to  help  them  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful. 

"The  circulation  department  has 
one  thing  to  sell  —  SERVICE. 
Then  we  go  into  a  pitch  such  as 
this:  ‘Did  you  ever  notice  around 
our  newspaper  office  how  many 
different  people  are  employed,  and 
wonder  what  in  the  world  kept 
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them  all  busy?  The  majority  of 
these  people  are  getting  the  paper 
ready  to  turn  over  to  you  for  the 
final  step — that  of  getting  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  subscriber.  In 
addition  to  the  people  you  see  in 
the  office,  hundreds  of  other  peo¬ 
ple  all  over  the  world  are  gath¬ 
ering  news  to  place  in  the  paper. 
That’s  how  important  your  job  as 
a  carrier  is  and  why  you  should 
give  the  best  service  possible.’  We 
point  out  we  can  have  the  best 
editor  —  the  best  equipment  —  the 
best  advertising  men  —  the  best 
circulation  department  —  but  if 
you  as  a  carrier  fail  to  give  good 
service,  all  is  lost. 

“We  point  out,  too,  that  good 
news  travels  fast,  and  good  service 
is  the  best  news  to  travel  ’round 
their  routes. 

Clean  Sample  Copy 

“We  then  compare  the  sample 
copy  they  are  to  show  with  the 
car  displayed  in  the  car  dealer’s 
window.  How  the  dealer  keeps 
the  display  cars  polished  and 
clean.  How  the  sample  they  show 
should  be  fresh.  How  they  should 
use  a  sample  copy  at  all  times. 
Go  through  it  with  the  prospect 
as  the  car  dealer  lets  the  pros¬ 
pect  look  over  and  drive  the  dem¬ 
onstrator  car.  How  they  should 
also  have  a  clean  face  and  hands 
and  clothes  neat  when  calling  on 
prospects. 

“We  then  start  our  actual  sell¬ 
ing  demonstration.  We  have  sev¬ 
eral  carriers  who  are  outstanding 
salesmen. 

‘Two  of  these  outstanding  car¬ 
riers  put  on  the  selling  demonstra¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  boys  acts  as  the 
carrier  salesman,  and  the  other  the 
prospect.  By  having  boys  of  their 
own  age  do  the  selling  demonstra¬ 
tion  we  feel  they  get  more  out  of 
the  meeting  in  salesmanship. 

‘They  start  from  the  approach, 
first  of  knowing  the  prospect’s 
name,  the  showing  of  the  sample 
and  going  through  it  with  the  sales 
pitch  to  the  closing  of  the  order. 

“After  the  demonstration  we  go 
over  it  briefly  pointing  out  the 
important  parts.  We  then  tell  the 
story  of  Babe  Ruth  and  how  he 
didn’t  hit  a  home  run  every  time, 
but  every  time  he  stepped  to  bat 
he  had  the  same  intention.  The 
same  attitude  should  apply  to 
every  sales  call  they  make. 

Achievement  Program 

“The  balance  of  the  meeting  is 
devoted  to  courtesy,  personality 
and  details  to  be  a  successful  car¬ 
rier,  including  proper  collection 
methods. 

“We  then  talk  to  them  about 
our  carrier  achievement  program. 
This  program  is  not  new.  Rec¬ 
ords  are  kept  for  each  carrier  on 
prompt  service,  misses,  payment 
of  bill,  new  orders  sold,  behavior 
on  route,  and  school  grades.  If 
the  carrier  meets  the  requirements 
the  first  quarter,  he  receives  an 
embossed  pencil.  I  personally  send 
a  letter  to  the  parents,  and  also 
one  to  the  carrier,  congratulating 
both  on  the  progress  made.  The 
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boy  also  earns  the  title  of  ‘Sts 
Carrier.’ 

“At  the  end  of  six  months  if 
he  qualifiies  on  the  same  requirt 
ments,  he  receives  the  title  of 
‘Honor  Carrier.’  We  give  him  \ 
leather  billfold  with  his  name  eoi^ 
bossed  on  it  as  a  reward  for  thi 
achievement.  He  and  his  parents 
are  sent  another  congratulaton 
letter  on  the  boy’s  achievement 
Master  Carrier 

“At  the  end  of  12  months  1 
he  qualifies,  he  earns  the  title  «( 
master  carrier  and  is  given  i 
special  red  paper  bag  to  delive 
papers  on  his  route.  We  also  tki 
posit  to  his  credit  $25  towards  i 
college  scholarship.  At  two  ye<u 
$50  toward  a  college  scholarship 
Three  years  $100  on  a  colleg 
scholarship,  and  fourth  year  $20 
on  a  scholarship.  The  deposits  t 
their  credit  are  not  accumulate( 

They  are  increased  to  t  h  e  s 
amounts  each  year.  They  are  m 
payable  in  cash. 

“Wc  constantly  are  sending  oi  j 
carriers  bulletins  on  better  salt! 
methods.  In  carrier  campaigns  wj 
send  additional  bulletins  listing  ot 
jections  they  will  receive  and  w 
give  answers  to  these  objection: 

Of  course,  the  carrier  will  not  r( 
member  them  all.  That  is  wh  j 
you  must  keep  pounding  away  a 
this  training  job. 

“One  of  the  big  objectives  i: 
training  boys,  at  least  in  my  mine 
is  to  get  them  to  overcome  fea 
and  discouragement.  One  of  th: 
ways  we  tackle  this  job,  is  to  tear 
carriers  in  crews  and  send  a  gooi 
salesman  with  the  poor  salesmai 
on  his  route  in  an  evening  car- 
vass. 

“Seventy  per  cent  of  everythin? 
we  do  through  the  muscles  stick, 
as  you  might  know.  So  the  boy 
learns  by  doing.  It  also  prove 
productive  for  the  newspaper.” 

New  Tabloid  Vendor 

After  more  than  a  year  of  o- 
periment,  the  Chicago  Sun-Time 
has  placed  an  order  with  Chicago 
Automatic  News  Vend  Corpora¬ 
tion,  for  100  units  of  its  Model  SM 
23  tabloid  newspaper  vendor. 

The  machine  is  capable  of  hold¬ 
ing  fifty  96-page  tabloid  papen. 

It  has  a  window  at  the  top  di<- 
playing  the  headline.  The  same 
window  shows  a  “sold  out”  sigo 
when  the  last  paper  in  the  ma¬ 
chine'  has  been  purchased.  The 
release  mechanism  works  on  the 
deposit  of  a  nickel  or  dime,  re¬ 
turning  the  proper  change. 

Carl  Nelson,  head  of  Publica¬ 
tion  Research  and  widely  known 
in  the  newspaper  field  for  his  read¬ 
ership  surveys,  is  president  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Automatic  News  Vend  Corp 

Iowa  Short  Course  | 

The  fifth  annual  Iowa  Short  | 
Course  on  newspaper  circulation 
will  he  held  at  the  University  of 
Iowa,  Iowa  City,  May  2-3,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Wilbur  Peterson,  short 
course  director. 
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San^inomeiet  in  use  at  Sloan-Ketiering  Institute 


When  eveiy  minute  covinte  in  a  blood  count 


TV  speeds  the  fight  against 
disease! 

Visual  counting  of  red  and  white 
blood  corpuscles  was  developed  70 
years  ago  by  two  medical  research¬ 
ists,  Tboma  and  Gowers.  Their 
methods  have  been  changed  very 
little  since  that  time. 

But  now  RCA  has  developed  the 
Sanguinometer,  an  electronic  device 
using  television  principles,  which 
enables  laboratory  technicians  to 
count  several  blood  samples  in  the 


RCA  pioneered  and 
developed  compatible 
color  television 


time  that  was  formerly  required 
for  one. 

Because  the  count  of  blood  par¬ 
ticles  is  an  important  indicator  in 
many  diseases,  the  Sanguinometer 
may  become  standard  equipment  in 
hospitals  and  medical  centers. 

Here  is  how  this  new  high-speed 
blood  counter  works.  In  the  Sangui¬ 
nometer,  a  midget  TV  camera  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  the  human  eye  at  the 
eyepiece  of  an  optical  microscope. 
The  camera  instantly  feeds  the  in¬ 


formation  it  “sees”  to  an  electronic 
counter  and  to  a  monitor  viewing 
screen.  The  number  of  blood  parti¬ 
cles  appears  immediately  on  a  meter. 

The  Sanguinometer  was  devel¬ 
oped  by  RCA  scientists,  working 
in  co-operation  with  the  Sloan- 
Kettering  Institute,  research  unit  of 
the  Memorial  Center  for  Cancer 
and  Allied  Diseases,  in  New  York. 

Once  again,  RCA  research  gives 
evidence  of  its  continuing  contribu¬ 
tions  to  public  health  and  welfare. 


Radio  Coupouatiox  of  America 

World  leafier  in  radio — first  in  television 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Ex-Reporter  Has  Built 
Successful  Pix  Business 

By  James  L.  Collings 


Drennan 


now  has  to  limit  himself  to  only  on  special  occasions,  such  as  a 
three  or  four  a  day,  mostly  in  the  joint  session  for  an  appearance  by 
morning,  because  of  the  pressure  the  President  or  other  dignitaries, 
of  administrative  duties.  Congressional  committees  make 

“The  biggest  stories  we’ve  cov-  their  own  picture-taking  rules, 
ered,’’  he  said,  “have  been  Wrong-  Mr.  Hagen  said  his  proposal  de 
Way  Corrigan  and  the  two  Long  rives  in  part  from  the  rough  han 
Island  Railroad  wrecks.  dling  of  photographers  during  the 

“About  Corrigan,  who  ended  up  March  1  shooting  of  five  House 
in  Ireland  when  he  had  announced  members  by  Puerto  Rican  fan 
he  was  going  to  fly  to  California,  atics,  but  he  said  he  introducec 
back  in  1939,  1  think  it  was — well,  it  primarily  because  he  believes  i 
we  had  got  a  tip  from  friends  of  is  “a  good  idea.” 
his  that  he  was  preparing  to  take  “I’ve  been  friendly  with  news 
off  from  Roosevelt  Field.  So  we  papermen  and  news  photographer 
shot  40-50  stock  pictures  of  him  most  of  my  life — I  was  one  myself 
and  sent  them  off  to  New  York  by  in  fact — and  I  believe  they  ough 

to  have  proper  facilities  in  whicl 
John’s  greenish  brown  eyes  to  work,”  he  said, 
laughed  as  he  recalled  the  incident.  He  said  he  will  seek  early  hear 
“One  of  the  sources  immediately  ings  on  his  proposal  and  “see  wha' 
mailed  the  pictures  back  to  us,”  happens.” 

he  said.  “.After  he  had  taken  off,  Mr.  Hagen  worked  on  his  father’s 
they  rushed  a  motorcycle  mes-  paper,  the  Western  Hope,  when  i 
senger  out  to  our  place  to  get  them  youth  in  Crookston,  Minn.,  anc 
back.  There  must  have  been  a  lot  later  Was  employed  by  the  Crook- 
of  red  faces  around  that  office.  ston  Daily  Times. 

“About  the  only  other  thing  1  While  attending  the  St.  Olaf 
can  remember  that  happened  to  me  (Lutheran)  College  at  NorthfieM. 
is  when  I  got  poked  in  the  eye  Minn.,  he  was  a  string  correspond- 
while  covering  traffic  court  on  the  ent  for  the  United  Press  and  tb« 
island.  The  fellow  who  punched  Associated  Press  and  was  on  th< 
me  was  a  prizefighter.  When  other  staff  of  the  college  paper, 
newsmen  told  the  judge  about  it.  He  worked  briefly  for  the  Min- 
he  gave  him  five  days  instead  of  neapolis  Journal  following  his 
the  fine  he  was  originally  going  to  graduation.  He  then  took  on  a 
impose.  1  later  sued  and  got  dual  job  of  teaching  in  the  public 
$1,500.  schools  and  working  for  the  Polk 

“As  for  why  I’m  still  single,  you  County  Leader,  a  Minnesota  farm- 
can  just  say  that  I’ve  been  too  busy  er-labor  weekly.  He  bought  stock 
chasing  five-alarm  fires  to  spend  in  the  paper  and  rose  to  editor  and 
time  chasing  five-alarm  blondes.”  publisher.  I 
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That  newspapermen  may  know  the  facts 
about  soft  drinks,  and  the  local  business 
concerns  which  make  them,  these  messages 
are  being  published  in  your  journals. 


about  soft  drinks  and  nutrition 


Soft  drinks,  while  created  primarily 
for  wholesome  zestful  refreshment,  also 
provide  certain  nutritional  values. 


1 .  Since  the  average  human  body  loses  about  two 
and  a  half  quarts  of  fluid  a  day,  and  since  improper 
fluid  balance  may  leave  the  body  fatigued,  soft 
drinks  are  a  means  of  helping  to  restore  this  loss. 
Furthermore,  because  of  their  taste-appeal,  they 
stimulate  the  individual  to  supply  the  body’s  liquid 
requirement.  And  since  they  pass  through  the  stom¬ 
ach  faster  than  water,  they  are  more  rapidly  utilized 
as  body  fluids. 

2.  Soft  drinks  are  a  definite  aid  to  digestion.  They 
increase  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  help  stimulate 
gastric  contractions  and  speed  up  stomach-empty¬ 
ing  time,  making  the  caloric  content  of  soft  drinks 
more  readily  available  to  the  body  for  quick  energy. 

3.  Average  sugar  content  of  soft  drinks  is  10% ,  or 
about  100  calories  for  each  8  ounces.  This  is  just 
enough  to  tide  over  a  tired  moment  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  appetite.  Peak  body  efficiency  is  reached 
about  an  hour  after  a  meal  and  then  falls  off  stead¬ 
ily  to  a  low  point  unless  the  source  of  energy  is 
replenished.  That  is  one  reason  why  we  often  feel 
the  desire  for  a  soft  drink  between  meals.  Our 
bodies  are  calling  for  additional  fuel. 

4.  If  the  limited  sugar  stored  in  the  body  is  ex¬ 
hausted,  then  the  important  food  proteins  must  be 
converted  to  carbohydrates  for  energy.  Soft  drinks 
are  an  economical  way  of  supplying  calories  for 
that  purpose,  thus  saving  more  expensive  proteins 
for  body-building. 

5.  Children,  in  particular,  need  carbohydrates,  and 


soft  drinks  are  an  acceptable  method  of  supplying 
a  part  of  that  requirement.  The  child’s  body  stores 
only  enough  sugar  to  last  the  lively  youngster  for 
perhaps  three  or  four  hours.  Scientific  studies  have 
shown  that  children  who  receive  a  fundamentally 
sound  diet  may  consume  considerably  more  than 
the  normal  amount  of  sugar,  and  such  children 
meet  body  health  requirements  better  than  others 
on  a  lower  protein-carbohydrate  diet. 

6.  Since  sugar  is  the  sole  source  of  fuel  for  brain 
and  nerve  tissue  and  the  most  efficient  fuel  for  mus¬ 
cular  contraction;  and  since  sugar  detoxifies  and 
increases  tissue  resistance  to  infection;  and  since 
carbohydrates  are  the  largest  constituents  of  any 
normal  healthy  diet;  soft  drinks  have  a  valid  place 
in  most  dietaries. 

7.  The  safety  of  bottled  carbonated  beverages, 
while  not  strictly  a  nutritional  characteristic,  is  an 
important  consideration.  Health  officials,  knowing 
that  no  epidemic  has  ever  been  traced  to  bottled 
carbonated  beverages,  have  recommended  them 
time  and  again  as  emergency  liquid  rations  when 
floods  and  other  disasters  disrupt  normal  sources 
of  drinking  water. 


The  American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Beverages  is 
a  non-profit  association,  with  member  manufac¬ 
turers  of  bottled  soft  drinks  in  every  State.  Its  pur¬ 
poses  include  improvement  of  production  processes 
and  distribution  methods  within  the  industry,  re¬ 
search  and  education  concerning  bottled  soft  drinks 
to  the  end  that  the  consumer  is  best  served,  and 
promotion  of  a  better  understanding  by  the  public 
of  the  industry  and  its  products. 
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The  Notional  Association the  Soft  Drink  Industry 

American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Beverages  WASHINGTON  6.  D.  C. 
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PROMOTION 

One  Ad,  One  Big  Crowd, 
Many  Swell  Pictures 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


Using  half  a  dozen  pictures  and 
fewer  than  130  words  of  copy, 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin 
has  just  put  out  an  advertising 
case  history  result  story  that,  for 
sheer  dramatic  effectiveness,  takes 
this  month’s  gold  best-of-the- 
bunch  banana.  (That’s  better  for 
promotion  managers  than  an  Os¬ 
car,  You  can  eat  bananas.) 

This  is  a  20-page  oversize  bro¬ 
chure  that  tells  just  what  hap¬ 
pened  when  J.  C.  Penney  Com¬ 
pany,  last  February  21,  ran  a  four- 
page  advertisement  exclusively  in 
the  Sunday  Bulletin. 

“At  1 1  o’clock  Monday  morn¬ 
ing,”  Barry  Urdang,  the  Bulletin’s 
PM,  reports,  “we  got  a  call  that 
there  were  thousands  of  people 
milling  around  the  Penney  store. 
A  riot  squad  of  policemen  had 
been  called  to  handle  the  crowd. 
Co'.ld  we  send  a  photographer? 

‘We  did,  with  instructions  for 
him  to  stay  all  day,  shooting  pic¬ 
tures  right  up  to  the  store’s  clos¬ 
ing.  On  Tuesday  we  had  two 
dozen  pictures  of  the  shopping 
crowds  in  the  store  that  had  turned 
out  as  a  direct  result  of  the  ad 
in  the  Bulletin.  By  Tuesday  night 
our  promotion  piece  was  written 
and  designed.  By  Friday  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  had  10  hand¬ 
made  copies,  and  the  men  were 
out  using  it. 

“So  good  was  the  reaction  to 
this  promotion,  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  asked  for  1,000  more 
copies.  Within  a  week,  they  had 
them.”  , 

What  Happened 

And  with  them,  they  have  a 
superlative  promotion.  It  tells 
simply  and  dramatically  just  what 
happened  as  a  result  of  the  ad 
in  the  Sunday  Bulletin.  It  shows 
the  ad.  It  shows  pictures  of  the 
shopping  crowds  taken  inside  the 


store  at  various  counters  and  at 
various  times  during  the  day. 

It  contains  also  a  letter  from 
the  store  manager  noting  that 
4,000  people  were  waiting  for  the 
store  to  open  Monday  morning 
and  that  the  day’s  business  was 
the  greatest  single  day  volume  in 
the  store’s  history. 

This  kind  of  stuff  is  hard  to 
beat  as  advertising  promotion.  It 
answers  the  one  big  question  every 
advertiser  asks,  “What  happened 
as  a  result  of  the  advertising?’’ 

Admittedly,  it’s  not  too  easy  to 
get  dramatic  stories  like  this.  But 
result  stories  don't  have  to  be 
quite  so  dramatic  to  be  effective. 
They  just  have  to  be  factual.  And 
you’ll  never  get  them  at  all  un¬ 
less  you’re  on  the  ball  trying.  A 
steady  stream  of  promotions  like 
this,  showing  advertising  hard  at 
work  selling  and  people  hard  at 
work  buying,  is  the  best  propa¬ 
ganda  any  newspaper  can  use  to 
prove  that  the  current  recession 
talk  is  just  that,  just  talk. 

Oklahoma's  Fair 

If  you  get  down  to  Oklahoma 
City  this  Fall,  say  around  late 
September  when  the  State  Fair  is 
in  progress,  be  sure  to  visit  the 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times  ex¬ 
hibit.  You  can’t  miss  it.  It  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  just  about  the  spiffiest 
exhibit  at  the  Fair,  and  one  of 
the  most  modern  exhibit  buildings 
anywhere. 

The  structure,  now  being  built, 
will  include  an  auditorium  seat¬ 
ing  200,  an  exhibit  hall  for  dis¬ 
plays,  staff  rooms  for  Oklahoman 
and  Times,  WKY  and  WKY-TV 
coverage  of  the  Fair,  and  a  60- 
foot  public  observation  tower. 

During  the  Fair,  PM  John  Blatt 
tells  us,  the  Oklahoman  and  Times 
will  have  continuous  exhibits,  live 
radio  and  TV  programs,  and  free 


Breakfast  Briefs 

“Spring  Styles  so  Airy  They 
Float,”  says  a  New  York  news¬ 
paper  headline.  And  many  a  hus¬ 
band  had  better  prepare  to  float 
a  loan. 

♦  *  * 

It  has  just  been  revealed  that  a 
new  national  cold  record  of  70 
degrees  below  zero  was  set  on  Jan. 
20  at  Rogers  Pass,  Mont.  That  is 
several  degrees  colder  than  the 
previous  record  set  on  March  4, 
1932  when  Hoover  and  Roosevelt 
rode  to  the  Capitol. 

From  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
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movies  about  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry,  some  of  them  shot  in  the 
Oklahoman  and  Times  plant. 

Photo  murals  of  Oklahoma 
scenes  will  decorate  the  auditori¬ 
um.  A  patio  opening  off  the  main 
building  will  be  paved  with  a  map 
of  Oklahoma.  The  auditorium, 
incidentally,  is  so  designed  that 
its  side  walls  can  be  raised  to 
open  onto  the  patio.  The  stage 
will  be  built  to  permit  automo¬ 
biles  and  large  farm  equipment  to 
be  brought  up  for  demonstrations. 

The  building  will  be  a  perma¬ 
nent  advertisement  for  the  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times.  When  not  in 
use  during  the  fair,  it  will  be 
available  for  meetings  and  con¬ 
ventions.  It  will  also  be  used  for 
company  picnics. 

This  is  an  unusual  public  serv¬ 
ice  promotion.  True,  it  requires 
a  major  investment.  But  the  re¬ 
turn  should  be  major,  too.  If  you 
have  a  state  fair,  or  some  simi¬ 
lar  activity,  you  might  look  into 
it. 

Fun  in  Rhode  Island 

Speciai.  sections,  common  as 
colds  with  some  papers,  are  rare 
with  the  Providence  ( R.  I. )  Jour¬ 
nal-Bulletin.  So  when  they  did 
put  one  out  last  Sunday,  to  tell 
the  world  about  “Boating  and 
Fishing  in  R.  I.,”  PM  Cliff  Shaw 
thought  it  something  to  crow 
about. 

It  is.  It’s  a  26-page  sportsmen’s 
directory  and  guide  that  is  as  fine 
a  publication  for  the  outdoors 
lover  as  we  have  seen.  When  the 
section  was  launched,  (Tiff  re¬ 
ports,  the  advertising  department 
thought  it  might  go  to  12  pages. 
But  smart  selling,  good  promotion, 
and  some  really  worthwhile  edi¬ 
torial  content  more  than  doubled 
the  first  hope. 

Credit  goes  to  Sports  Editor 
Barney  Madden  for  what  the  sec¬ 
tion  contains,  and  sent  out  to  ad¬ 
vertising  men  as  a  promotion  it 
ought  to  lure  lots  of  them  to 
the  Journal  -  Bulletin’s  territory. 
Charles  E.  Davis  gets  credit  for 
advertising  coordination;  Produc¬ 
tion  Editor  Garrett  D.  Byrnes  for 
news  layout;  and  APM  Arthur  E. 
Lathrop  for  the  section’s  promo¬ 
tion. 

Jn  the  Bag 

This  was  Jim  Morton’s  big 
week.  Jim  is  EPM  of  the  Sew 
York  Journal- American.  For  weeks 
now  he  has  been  up  to  his  ears 
in  beauties.  He  has  been  con¬ 
ducting  the  Journal  -  American's 
Campus  Queen  contest,  trying  to 
find  the  East’s  outstanding  college 
eirl.  the  “All-American  Co-Ed.” 
This  week  he  found  her,  and 
crowned  her.  Nice  work. 

Mel  Barker,  Chicago  Sun-Time.s 
PD,  struck  it  rich  this  week,  too. 
His  match  book  campaign,  “In 
Chicago  it  takes  2,”  won  the 
match  industry’s  1953  award  for 
best  in  its  class.  Credit  goes  to 
Assistant  PM  Paul  S.  Hirt,  Jr. 
for  adapting  the  Sun-Times  “it 
takes  2”  promotion  to  the  match 


book  medium.  Turns  out  they 
were  good  matches  and  it  only 
took  1.  But  they  made  their  point. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer 
wraps  up  a  neat  promotion  in  a 
piece  of  plain  kraft  wrapping  pa¬ 
per.  Point  is,  wrapping  paper  and 
newspapers  have  much  in  com¬ 
mon,  "they’re  both  tied  up  with 
sales.”  And  the  plain  facts  in 
this  plain  wrapper  are  the  In¬ 
quirer’s  linage  facts. 

“The”  Louisiana  Purchase,  if 
you  want  to  know,  is  really  the 
Alexandria  (La.)  Town  Talk. 
You  learn  that  from  a  Facts  for 
Media  Buyers  sheet  currently  in 
the  mails  from  the  John  Budd 
Company,  the  Town  Talk’s  reps. 
Plenty  of  reason  why  in  a  single 
sheet. 

‘All  Business  Is  Local' 

There’s  a  tendency  in  newspa 
per  promotion — as  indeed  in  all 
advertising — to  hit  a  good  theme 
hard  for  a  while  and  then  run 
away  from  it.  That’s  what  seems 
to  be  happening  to  the  “all  busi¬ 
ness  is  local”  theme,  probably  the 
best  one  the  newspapers  ever  had. 
That’s  why  we’re  glad  to  see  what 
Ned  Chilton,  PM,  Charleston  (W. 

V. )  Gazette,  is  doing  in  single 
column  ads  in  the  Gazette’s  Sun¬ 
day  magazine. 

“Advertisers  Please  Note”  is 
what  he  heads  the  column,  which 
points  out  that  Gazette  coverage  i 
in  a  given  county  is  72.3%  com-  I 
pared  with  only  15.4%  for  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal,  13.2%  for  Life, 
12.5%  for  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
The  ad  tells  retail  merchants  what 
they  can  do  about  it,  principally, 
insist  that  manufacturers  support 
them  with  newspaper  advertising, 
and  display  and  advertise  them¬ 
selves  the  products  that  give  them 
newspaper  advertising  support. 

What  Canton  Eats 

Canton  (Ohio)  Repository  has 
just  published  its  first  study  of 
grocery  product  distribution  in  its 
area.  The  study  is  based  on  a 
100%  sample,  using  information 
gained  from  the  517  food  stores 
in  Canton  and  Stark  counties.  It 
covers  23  grocery  classifications, 
including  frozen  foods,  beer,  wine, 
soft  drinks,  instant  and  regular 
coffee,  tea  and  baby  foods,  and 
nine  classifications  of  laundry 
products.  Copies  available  from 
Arthur  J.  Keeney,  PM. 

Citv  Merchandising 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Lehannn  (Ore.)  Express,  local 
merchants  are  undertaking  the 
“Indenendence  Plan,”  a  series  of 
12  full  page  ads,  each  one  selling 
one  basic  function  of  the  city’s 
merchandising.  Two  ads  a  month 
■ 

Repeat  Success 

Miami 

More  than  1,700  persons  attend¬ 
ed  the  first  of  a  series  of  six  meet¬ 
ings  of  a  medical  forum  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  Miami  Herald  and 
Dade  County  medical  associations. 
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What  some  prominent  Americans  say 


of  coal’s  importance  to  the  nation 
• . .  now  and  in  the  future 


this  country  is  great,  has  been  great,  and  will 
continue  to  be  vital.  Not  only  is  coal  important 
as  a  power  producer,  but  scientific  research  will 
develop  more  and  more  uses  for  this  vital 
product.  Its  use  will  be  broadened  and  its  con¬ 
tribution  to  our  standard  of  living  enlarged.” 

R.  E.  Wood,  Chairman  of  th«  Board 

Soars,  Roobuck  and  Company 

“Dramatic  new  developments  in  transporta¬ 
tion,  industrial  and  home  heating  fuels  have  ob¬ 
scured  somewhat  the  traditionally  vital  role  that 
coal  plays  in  our  nation’s  economy.  However,  I 
regard  this  situation  as  temporary.  For  it  is  in¬ 
conceivable  to  me  that  this  nation’s  scientific  and 
technological  genius  will  not  continue  to  discover 
ways  and  means  of  furthering  the  use  of  our  vast 
coal  resources.” 

Milton  S.  Eisenhower,  President, 

The  Ponnsylvanks  State  Cotlege 

“While  coal  does  not  today  provide  as  great 
a  portion  of  this  country’s  industrially-utilized 
energy  as  it  did  in  the  past,  we  must  not  allow 
the  present  pattern  of  energy  utilization  to  blind 
us  to  changes  that  must  come  in  the  future.  Our 
supplies  of  energy-producing  materials,  tremen¬ 
dous  though  they  may  seem,  are  limited;  only  by 
making  maximum  use  of  all  our  energy  resources 
shall  we  be  able  indefinitely  to  improve  and  ex¬ 
pand  our  economy.  In  this  improvement  and  ex¬ 
pansion  of  American  industry,  coal,  our  largest 
reserve  of  organically  derived  fuel,  must  play  a 
constantly  increasing  part.” 

These  quotations  are  from  letters  addressed  to  L.  C.  Campbell,  President  of  the  National  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation.  They  are  reproduced  in  full  text,  with  the  permission  of  the  writers,  in  a  symposium  captioned, 
“America’s  Number  One  Energy  Resource.”  A  copy  of  this  document  will  be  mailed  on  request. 


Herbert  Hoover 

“There  is  no  engineer  who  believes  this  nation 
can  do  without  huge  supplies  of  coal.  Despite  the 
encroachment  of  water  power,  oil,  gas,  and  the 
possible  atomic  power,  the  nation  will  need  in¬ 
creasing  coal  production.  There  is  in  sight  no 
ample  substitute  for  much  of  our  steam,  a  large 
part  of  household  coal,  supplies  for  metallurgical 
use,  production  of  chemical  materials,  and  other 
use.” 


Omar  N.  Bradley,  General  of  the  Army 

“Coal  is  something  most  of  us  take  for  granted. 
It  is  not  until  we  are  deprived  of  its  energy-mak¬ 
ing  qualities  that  we  realize  fully  its  importance 
to  our  nation’s  economy  .  .  .  With  the  many 
sources  of  power  available  to  the  nation  today 
we  are  inclined  to  forget  that  90  per  cent  of  our 
fuel  resources  is  coal.  In  this  modem  age  our 
needs  for  energy  requirements  grow  by  leaps 
and  bounds  and  as  they  grow  the  importance  of 
coal  grows  with  it.” 

Clarance  Francis,  Chairman  of  the  Board 

General  Foods  Corporation 

“With  all  of  the  changes— from  wood  to  coal, 
to  oil,  to  atomic  energy,  to  the  sun,  and  where 
next— the  importance  of  some  can  be  overstressed 
and  an  erroneous  impression  of  good  old  coal 
easily  formed.  All  energy  is  important  and  all 
energy-producing  agents  should  be  developed.  All 
are  competitive  and  should  be  kept  competitive. 

“The  contribution  of  coal  to  the  welfare  of 


A  Departmant  of  National  Coal  Association 
Southorn  Building,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 


JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Newspaper  Librarian 
Training  Is  Proposed 

By  Dwight  Bentel 

The  newspaper  librarian  is  a  in  journalism  and  librarianship, 
kind  of  unsung  hero  who  may  re-  with  a  period  of  internship  in  a 
ceive  a  passing  moment’s  appreci-  newspaper  library.” 
ation  for  coming  through  in  an  The  journalism  courses,  say 
informational  crisis  but  otherwise  Lewis  and  Roth,  should  include 
is  pretty  much  taken  for  granted,  basic  reporting,  studies  of  the 
Newspaper  employers  discover  press  and  public  opinion  and  his- 
when  they  go  in  search  of  a  good  tory  of  press  and  radio  in  the 
newspaper  librarian,  however,  that  U.  S.  The  course  in  librarianship 
they’re  rare  birds.  As  one  pub-  might  include  principles  of  li- 
lisher  put  it,  “Frankly,  I  had  been  brarianship  and  an  introduction 
laboring  under  the  delusion  that  to  reference  materials  and  serv- 
a  librarian  was  something  less  ices. 

than  he  really  is.  When  I  started  “Against  this  background  of 
searching  for  a  head  librarian  I  undergraduate  preparation,”  they 
got  an  education.”  say,  “we  propose  a  professional 

There  is  a  shortage  of  persons  program  for  the  potential  journal- 
specifically  trained  for  this  job  ism  librarian.”  In  this  they  in- 
.  .  .  and  a  need,  believes  Chester  elude  organization  and  adminis- 
M.  Lewis,  chief  librarian  of  the  tration  of  materials,  with  empha- 
New  York  Times,  to  establish  sis  on  acquisition  and  cataloging 
programs  of  specialized  training  of  books,  pamphlets  and  periodic- 
at  colleges  and  universities  with  als.  A  special  section  of  this 
librarianship  and  journalism  in-  course  should  be  devoted  to  the 
struction.  use  and  development  of  newspa- 

“The  publishing  field  has  been  cUpping  files,  with  emphasis 
slow  to  recognize  the  necessity  on  subject  headings  and  their  spe- 
for  professional  education  but  is  applications, 
coming  around  to  it,”  he  says.  In  Included  also  is  a  course  in 
a  piece  prepared  for  the  Library  communications  —  press,  radio. 
Quarterly,  Mr.  Lewis  and  Harold  television,  print— aimed  at  devel- 
L.  Roth  of  the  acquisitions  divi-  oping  an  understanding  of  the 
sion.  New  York  Public  Library,  communication  process  in  modern 
outline  a  course  for  training  society  through  printed  and  audio¬ 
newspaper  librarians.  visual  materials.  A  course  in 

First  two  years  of  the  regular  typography  and  printing  would 
four-year  program  leading  to  the  stress  development  of  the  printing 
B.A.  should  be  devoted  to  back-  their  place  in  the  world 

ground  work  in  the  liberal  arts,  today,  with  special  emphasis  on 
encompassing  courses  in  English,  pewspaper  typography,  proofread- 
literature,  history,  political  sci-  '”8  ‘ttd  make-up. 
ence,  economics,  languages,  and  Other  specialized  courses  in  li¬ 
the  natural  sciences,  they  believe,  brarianship  would  include  ad- 
Electives  taken  during  the  next  danced  study  of  reference  mater- 
two  years  might  well  be  pointed  their  selection,  evaluation  and 
toward  history  and  the  social  sci-  “se;  government  documents  and 
ences  as  a  major,  and  one  or  United  Nations  Materials;  admin- 
more  fields  in  the  humanities  as  ‘stration  and  personnel  relations 
a  minor,  they  think.  libraries;  special  library  serv- 

“In  addition,  as  a  second  minor,  advanced  reference  service; 

a  series  of  courses  might  be  taken  bibliography  of  the  humanities 


I  or  ^  28  years  \eu' 
^  ork's  leading  inde¬ 
pendent  news  service. 

280  Broadway,  New  York 


Shoulder  high 
panel  brings  ink 
eentrel  of  upper 
color  cylinders 
to  press  room  floor. 
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and  the  social  sciences;  bibliogra¬ 
phy  of  science  and  technology; 
documentation  and  preservation 
of  materials;  materials  of  local 
government  —  an  exploration  of 
the  types  of  materials,  private  and 
official,  used  in  understanding  the 
history  and  operation  of  local 
governments. 

Dr.  Lowell  A.  Martin,  associate 
dean  of  the  school  of  library  serv¬ 
ice  at  Columbia  university,  who 
took  a  look  at  this  curriculum, 
believed  it  appropriate  to  the 
needs  of  the  field  and  instruction¬ 
al  trends  in  library  schools,  and 
said  it  would  involve  no  revolu¬ 
tionary  problems. 

Dean  Laurence  R.  Campbell  of 
the  Florida  Slate  University  .school 
of  journalism,  who  instituted  a 
somewhat  similar  program  at  his 
school  a  year  or  two  ago,  points 
out,  however,  that  it’s  hard  to  sell 
to  students. 

Mentioning  previous  efforts  at 
establishing  this  kind  of  program 
at  other  institutions,  he  says, 
“Relatively  few  schools  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  meet  the  need  probably 
because  they  feel  that  efforts  in 
other  directions  are  more  likely 
to  be  recognized  and  rewarded.  I 
know  of  no  scholarship,  fellowship 
or  the  like  which  publishers  are 
providing  to  encourage  such  work. 

‘To  put  it  another  way,  those 
who  need  this  help  have  a  job  of 
selling  to  do  both  with  the  schools 
and  with  young  people.  Interest 
in  the  field  is  negligible.  The  typ¬ 
ical  journalism  student  is  not 
likely  to  show  much  interest,  part¬ 
ly  because  he  is  not  convinced 
that  there  is  a  demand,  partly  be¬ 
cause  reference  and  research  work 
seem  undramatic. 

“We  have  had  only  a  few  stu¬ 
dents,”  he  says,  “who  expressed 
an  interest.” 

It  would  seem,  however,  that 
most  interest  in  such  work  would 
be  found  among  librarianship 
rather  than  journalism  students, 
and  the  Lewis-Roth  proposal  leads 
to  an  M.A.  degree  from  a  library 
school.  At  Florida,  says  Dean 
Campbell,  “neither  the  school  of 
journalism  nor  the  library  school 
offers  any  specialized  course  in 
this  field.  All  courses  in  both  al¬ 
ready  exist.  Thus  what  we  have 
provided  is  a  combination  to  be 
taken  in  either  school. 

“The  person  who  completes  the 
program  should  be  competent  as 
a  newsman  and  as  a  librarian. 
With  this  background,  he  should 
be  ready  to  go  to  work  as  an  edi¬ 
torial  researcher  or  editorial  li¬ 
brarian.  Graduate  work  may  be 
added  to  his  advantage.” 

If  publishers  expressed  interest 
in  specialized  training  for  news¬ 
paper  librarianship,  and  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  lend  support,  it  seems  like¬ 
ly  that  the  schools  would  give  in¬ 
creased  attention  to  such  an  offer¬ 
ing.  There  obviously  is  no  large 
field  to  supply  with  graduates,  but 
nevertheless  effective  training  pro¬ 
grams  at  a  few  strategically  lo¬ 
cated  schools  would  constitute  an 
important  service  to  the  industry. 

EDITOR  & 


Snow  and  Fire, 
Hectic  Week  for 
Buffalo  Dailies 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

The  week  of  March  28  was  hec 
tic  for  Buffalo  newspapers,  be¬ 
tween  a  Monday  storm  whici 
jammed  traffic  with  more  than  a 
foot  of  snow  and  a  Wednesday 
fire  which  killed  14  small  pupib 
in  the  suburban  Cleveland  Hil 
school. 

So,  it  was  small  wonder  that  a 
Page  1  story  in  the  Courier-Ex¬ 
press,  headed  “C-E  Has  Recorl 
Staff  at  Fire,”  had  a  paragrapl 
which  read,  for  one  edition: 

“More  than  25  reporters  am 
photographers  combined  to  preven 
coverage  of  a  story  riddled  witl 
tragedy  and  heartbreak.” 

Nor  was  it  any  wonder  tha 
Courier  photographers  and  editor 
overlooked  the  central  figure  in  t 
storm  picture  on  Page  1  until  i 
reader  called  attention  to  the  fac 
that  it  made  this  man  appear  tc 
be  walking  on  a  tight  wire  at  a 
street  intersection  by  the  C-E 
office. 

Attention  having  been  called, 
the  C-E  reprinted  the  picture, 
smaller,  inside,  Wednesday,  Ap¬ 
ril  1,  with  appropriate  cutlines. 

Some  reporters  found  them¬ 
selves  writing  about  friends  and 
neighbors  at  the  school  fire. 

Walter  Wojtkowski  was  in  his 
regular  position  as  a  pressman 
when  the  city  edition  of  the  Even¬ 
ing  News  began  to  roll  on  March 
31. 

Wilbur  Fink,  another  pressman, 
nearby,  picked  up  a  copy  of  the 
newspaper  and  began  to  read  the 
list  of  child  victims  admitted  to 
Meyer  Memorial  Hospital  as  the 
result  of  a  Cheektowaga  school 
fire,  that  took  the  lives  of  14  chil¬ 
dren. 

“Do  you  live  in  Cheektowaga, 
Walter?”  Mr.  Fink  asked. 

“Yes,”  he  replied. 

“Well,  read  this.” 

There  on  the  list  of  those  hos¬ 
pitalized  was  the  name  of  Laur¬ 
ence  Wojkowski,  76  Woodland 
Ter. 

With  Foreman  George  Haas  of 
the  pressroom  dialing,  Mr.  Woj¬ 
kowski  called  the  hospital.  The 
hospital  informed  the  agitated 
father  his  son  was  not  seriously 
injured. 

Later,  after  Mr.  Wojkowski 
rushed  to  the  hospital,  a  brother- 
in-law  called  Foreman  Haas  to 
say  the  boy  had  only  a  cut  finger 
and  singed  hair.  He  had  dived 
through  a  window. 

Reporters  went  to  hospitals  and 
three  dictation  clerks  in  the  new.s 
city  room  took  stories  as  they 
were  ’phoned  in. 

The  first  “extra”  bulletin  on  the 
fire  appeared  in  the  March  31 
edition  which  hit  the  street  at 
1:15  p.m.  By  the  time  of  the 
Final  Sports  edition,  the  picture 
page  had  been  made  over  with 
an  entire  page  of  fire  pictures. 

>  U  B  L I  S  H  E  R  for  April  10,  1954 
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He  starts  fires  for  your  protection 

He’s  pouring  on  flame  to  set  that 
building  material  on  fire.  Experi¬ 
ments  like  this  measure  the  fire- 
resistance  of  housing  materials. 

Actual  fires  also  are  studied  to  find 
out  how  buildings  can  be  made  safer. 

As  a  result  of  these  continuing  in¬ 
vestigations,  engineers  of  The  Na¬ 
tional  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
are  able  to  revise  their  fire-safe  build¬ 
ing  code  to  meet  new  developments. 

This  model  code  is  now  used  by 
more  than  500  cities  and  towns. 

For  over  150  years  the  capital 
stock  fire  insurance  companies  have 


been  protecting  home  owner,  busi-  capital  stock  fire  insurance  com- 
ness  man  and  farmer  against  unex-  panies,  are  serving  you.  In  business 

pected  losses.  This  protection  en-  for  themselves,  they  show  that  pri- 

ables  men  to  invest  in  the  future  vate  enterprise — which  has  given 

with  confidence.  It  gives  security  to  America  the  highest  standard  of  liv- 

millions  of  families.  Furthermore,  ing  in  the  world — provides  the  best 
your  premium  dollars  do  double  way  to  meet  your  insurance  needs, 
duty.  As  a  reserve  fund, 
they  are  held  to  pay  your 
losses;  as  working  dollars, 
they  are  used  to  help 
build  new  homes,  new 
plants,  new  businesses. 

Today,  200,000  agents 
and  brokers,  representing 


THE  NATIONAL  BOARD 
OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS 

8S  JOHN  ST.,  NEW  YORK  38,  N.  Y. 

An  organization  maintained  by  more  than  200 
Capital  Stock  Fire  Insurance  Companies  for  pub¬ 
lic  service  through  better  fire-fighting  methods, 
arson  detection,  fire-safety  engineering,  research, 
safer  construction  and  fire  prevention  education. 
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RISING  COSTS 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S  7th  annual  cross- 

section  study  of  newspaper  revenues  and 
expenses  reveals  that  there  has  been  no 
let  up  in  the  life-and-death  struggle  against 
rising  costs,  nor  is  there  any  promise  of  relief 
in  the  near  future. 

The  survey  report  in  this  issue,  and  the 
“Shop  Talk”  column,  show  that  since  wage 
and  price  controls  were  removed  soon  after 
World  War  II  newspapers  in  general  have 
had  to  fight  a  constant  battle  against  rising 
costs  to  stay  in  business.  This  is  no  figment 
of  our  imagination.  The  E&P  reports  are 
based  on  actual  figures  given  to  us  by  the 
same  newspapers  for  each  year  in  this  i>eriod. 

Some  of  our  critics  have  said  it  is  possible 
to  have  expenses  increase  at  a  greater  per¬ 
centage  rate  than  revenues  and  still  have  the 
newspaper  make  a  good  profit.  It  is  mathe¬ 
matically  possible.  But  in  “Shop  Talk”  this 
week  the  actual  percentages  for  seven  years 
are  applied  to  dollar  figures  and  the  results 
show  a  narrowing  profit  margin  for  any  news¬ 
paper  that  approximated  the  average  for  this 
period. 

What’s  going  to  happen  in  the  future,  we 
don’t  know.  Production  costs  are  going  to 
remain  high,  and  may  go  higher.  So  far  news¬ 
papers  have  been  fortunate  to  be  able  to 
meet  the  higher  costs  through  higher  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  advertising  rates  and  an  increasing 
volume  of  business.  Some  newspapers  estimate 
their  rates  are  about  as  high  as  they  can  be 
pushed.  If  volume  levels  off  or  declines  there 
will  be  no  excess  to  take  care  of  the  annual 
cost  rise.  If  advertising  declines  there  will 
naturally  be  a  decline  in  production  costs  also, 
but  it  will  not  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
revenue  lost. 

We  think  the  cost  picture  commands  the 
close  attention  and  study  of  everyone  in  the 
newspaper  business — from  the  lowest  employe 
to  the  top  executive. 

We  don’t  contend  that  all  newspapers  are 
in  a  precarious  financial  condition.  That  is 
not  true.  But  the  squeeze  is  definitely  being 
felt  by  all  of  them  and  some  have  been  known 
to  collapse.  A  lot  of  people  were  thrown  out 
of  work  recently  when  a  large  newspaper  was 
sold  and  merged  because  it  was  losing  money. 
It  happened  a  year  ago  in  another  large  city, 
and  the  year  before  that.  It  can  happen  again 
somewhere  else  if  newspaper  people  them¬ 
selves  do  not  take  an  active  part  in  trying  to 
do  something  about  it. 

PHOTOS  IN  CONGRESS 

REP.  HAROLD  HAGEN  of  Minnesota,  a  for¬ 
mer  newspaper  editor,  has  introduced  a 
bill  in  Congress  that  should  be  supported  and 
expanded.  He  wants  to  give  still  and  news¬ 
reel  photographers  working  space  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  House  galleries  where  they  could  op¬ 
erate  all  the  time.  Let’s  include  television. 

The  only  logical  protest  Senators  and  Con¬ 
gressmen  can  have  against  the  measure  is 
that  pictures  will  reveal  how  empty  the  House 
and  Senate  are  most  of  the  time.  They  can’t 
complain  that  it  will  interfere  with  the  de¬ 
corum,  dignity  or  work  of  the  two  houses. 
They  don’t  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  gal¬ 
leries  most  of  the  time,  anyway.  Most  of 
them  didn’t  even  know  they  were  being  shot 
at  recently. 


Let  us  rise  up  and  build. — ^Nehcmiah,  11:  18. 


lAPA  VICTORIES 

IN  UNION  there  is  strength,  and  this  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  in  an  association  of  freedom- 
loving  newspaper  people  who  are  dedicated  to 
the  cause  of  press  freedom. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  Inter-American  Press 
Association  was  but  an  irritation  on  the  tough 
hides  of  the  Latin  American  dictators  who 
felt  the  press  was  something  to  be  turned  off 
and  on  at  will  depending  on  whether  it  hap¬ 
pened  to  please  them  at  the  moment.  But  the 
pin  pricks  of  yesterday  have  turned  into  har¬ 
dened  lances  today  because  of  the  growth  in 
stature  and  prestige  of  the  organization. 

Today,  lAPA  has  336  dues-paying  members 
in  the  Americas  including  most  of  the  influ¬ 
ential  and  responsible  newspaper  editors  and 
publishers.  The  association  is  expanding  con¬ 
tinually.  Because  of  its  growing  influence, 
lAPA  last  year  added  an  impressive  list  of 
victories  for  press  freedom  to  its  trophy  room. 
*  «  * 

It  was  largely  instrumental  in  obtaining  the 
release  of  Demetrio  Canelas,  editor  of  Los 
Tiempos  of  Cochabamba  of  Bolivia,  who  was 
arrested  and  held  incommunicado  following 
destruction  of  his  newspaper  plant  by  a  mob. 
lAPA  also  was  responsible  in  getting  permis¬ 
sion  for  him  to  leave  the  country. 

*  «  * 

It  played  a  major  role  in  re-opening  El 
Comercio  of  Quito,  Ecuador,  which  had  been 
closed  for  refusing  to  publish  a  government 
release. 

*  *  * 

It  prevented  the  deportation  from  Trinidad 
of  a  Guardian  staff  member  who  was  in  dis¬ 
favor  with  the  government  because  of  articles 
he  had  written. 

*  *  * 

Another  victory  in  which  lAPA  played  a 
part  came  about  last  week  in  the  release  from 
jail  of  David  Michel  Torino,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  El  Intransigente  of  Salta,  Argentina, 
after  33  months  imprisonment.  He  had  been 
jailed,  and  held  incommunicado  for  two  years 
before  sentencing,  because  his  newspaper  had 
been  an  outspoken  critic  of  the  Peron  regime. 
Mr.  Torino’s  release  came  through  court  ac¬ 
tion,  but  lAPA  deserves  credit  for  keeping 
him  a  live  and  prominent  issue  in  the  free 
press  fight. 

Currently,  lAPA  is  developing  a  research 
center  to  help  newspapers  with  mechanical 
problems  and  an  auditing  procedure  to  es¬ 
tablish  honest  circulation  figures  in  Latin- 
America  similar  to  our  own  ABC.  If  the 
association  continues  to  be  supported  by  its 
members  we  can  look  to  greater  press  free¬ 
dom  in  this  hemisphere  and  to  better  news¬ 
papers  in  all  countries. 


BANK  ADVERTISING 


IN  FIGHTING  against  restrictions  on  adver¬ 
tising  for  goods  and  services,  particularly 
the  campaign  to  eliminate  advertising  of  alco¬ 
holic  beverages.  Editor  &  Publisher  has 
contended  that  the  right  to  advertise  is  con¬ 
comitant  with  the  right  to  sell.  We  have 
said  that  it  is  unconstitutional  to  prohibit  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  product  or  service  that  can  be 
sold  legally. 

A  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  this  week 
supports  our  point  of  view.  At  the  same  time 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is¬ 
sued  a  glowing  endorsement  of  advertising — 
the  best  testimonial  of  this  kind  to  come  from 
the  high  court,  to  our  knowledge. 

In  the  8  to  1  decision  striking  down  a  New 
York  State  statute  which  forbade  national 
banks  to  use  the  word  “savings”  in  advertising 
or  in  conducting  their  business.  Justice  Robert 
H.  Jackson  wrote: 

“Modern  competition  for  business  finds  ad¬ 
vertising  one  of  the  most  usual  and  useful  of 
weapons.  We  cannot  b>elieve  that  the  inci¬ 
dental  powers  granted  to  national  banks  (to 
receive  savings  deposits)  should  be  construed 
so  narrowly  as  to  preclude  the  use  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  any  branch  of  their  business. 

“It  would  require  some  affirmative  indica¬ 
tion  (by  Congres.s)  to  justify  an  interpretation 
that  would  permit  a  national  bank  to  engage 
in  a  business  but  gave  it  no  right  to  let  the 
public  know  about  it.” 

This  decision  should  come  in  handy  in  the 
protest  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  against  a  proposed  ruling  of  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  restrict  advertis¬ 
ing  by  federally-insured  savings  and  loan  as¬ 
sociations.  The  rule  would  bar  an  association 
from  advertising  its  rate  of  dividends,  earn¬ 
ings  or  interest  in  any  newspaper,  magazine 
or  broadcasting  station  located  more  than  SO 
miles  from  the  association’s  home  office.  Gov¬ 
ernment-insured  institutions  are  permitted  to 
make  loans  only  within  a  50-mile  area,  but 
may  accept  deposits  from  any  point.  A  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  board  said  the  ruling  is  intended 
to  curb  “dividend  rate  wars.” 

If  you  can  sell  it  you  can  advertise  it,  and 
that’s  been  our  contention  right  along. 

BE  CAREFULl 

TYPOGRAPHICAL  errors  are  certainly  not 
unknown  in  this  country.  The  lore  of 
newspapers  is  full  of  horrible  examples  — 
some  of  them  unprintable.  The  late  closing 
pages  of  the  first  edition  usually  catch  the 
most  boners  which  are  later  corrected.  Most 
of  them  are  accidents  as  the  result  of  dead¬ 
line  rush.  However,  we  have  long  suspected 
that  some  of  the  humorous  and  harmless  typos 
are  deliberate:  a  reporter  writes  it  into  his 
copy  hoping  to  give  the  back  shop  boys  a  lift, 
expecting  the  proof  reader  to  catch  it;  a  com¬ 
posing  room  “wag”  tries  to  amuse  the  proof 
reader,  or  someone  else;  the  proof  reader 
misses  it.  Somehow  it  happens. 

Anyway,  in  East  Germany  it  has  been 
decreed  that  misprints  and  typos  which  em¬ 
barrass  the  newspaper  are  examples  of  out¬ 
right  sabotage,  probably  punishable  by  ban¬ 
ishment  to  Siberia. 

We  hope  “it  can’t  happen  here.”  A  lot  of 
good  newspaper  workers  would  be  L'quidated. 
And  no  more  chuckles  for  our  “Short  Takes” 
column. 
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PERSONAL 

mention _ ^ 

N.  R.  Howard,  editor,  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  News,  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  a  trustee  of  Oberlin  College. 

*  «  * 

Lynn  S.  Miller,  editor  of  the 
Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Daily  Tribune, 
is  recuperating  from  a  heart  ail¬ 
ment  after  eight  weeks  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  and  at  home. 

*  «  * 

Charles  H.  Smith,  Jr.,  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  the  Journal  Publishing 
Ckimpany  for  several  years,  has 
been  named  general  manager  of 
the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal  by 
Mrs.  Roy  N.  Lotspeich,  publisher. 
He  is  a  native  of  Knoxville  and  a 
graduate  of  the  Tennessee  College 
of  Law. 

*  *  * 

R.  F.  Hudson,  Jr.,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher,  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver¬ 
tiser-Journal,  is  convalescing  after 
an  operation  for  a  stomach  ailment. 

*  *  « 

Raymond  A.  McConnell,  Jr., 
editor,  Lincoln  Nebraska  Slate 
Journal,  will  represent  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  on  the  United 
States  section  of  the  U.  S.-Mexican 
Joint  Migratory  Labor  Commis¬ 
sion. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  E.  Beeman,  formerly 
vicepresident,  has  been  elected 
president  of  Pioneer  Publishing 
Company,  Chicago  publisher  of  su¬ 
burban  newspapers.  He  succeeds 
Telfer  Mac  Arthur,  who  is  retir¬ 
ing  after  25  years  as  president. 

«  *  * 

Francis  S.  Murphy,  chairman 
of  the  Connecticut  Aeronautics 
Commission  and  retired  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Hartford  Times, 
has  been  named  to  the  Advisory 
Council,  Institute  of  Air  Flight 
Structures. 

*  *  * 

H.  S.  Blake  was  reelected  pres¬ 
ident,  publisher  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Capper  Publications,  Inc., 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  stock¬ 
holders  in  Topeka,  Kan. 

•  *  « 

Joseph  L.  Boyle,  publisher, 
Mauch-Chunk  (Pa.)  Times-News, 
has  been  named  a  member  of 
the  Continental  Confederation  of 
Adopted  Indians  in  recognition  of 
his  efforts  to  rename  Mauch- 
Chunk  as  “Jim  Thorpe,  Pa.,”  in 
memory  of  the  great  Indian  ath¬ 
lete. 

•  *  * 

Joseph  E.  Helfert,  editor, 
Beaver  Dam  (Wis.)  Daily  Citizen 
and  founder  of  the  Open  Eye  Club 
as  a  safety  promotion  program, 
was  given  a  plaque  for  his  25 
years  of  safety  work  at  City  Hall 
by  R.  C.  Salisbury,  safety  direc¬ 
tor,  Wisconsin  Motor  Vehicle  De¬ 
partment,  and  afterwards  was  given 
a  citation  by  the  Beaver  Dam  Ro¬ 
tary  Club. 


Talbot  Patrick,  publisher  of 
the  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Evening  Her¬ 
ald,  returned  home  this  week  after 
a  four  months’  tour  around  the 
world  during  which  he  wrote  news¬ 
letters  on  foreign  affairs  to  his 
paper. 


he  was  recalled  to  active  military 
duty.  He  was  killed  in  action  in 
Korea  in  1951  and  she  remained 
with  the  paper  until  Jan.  1  of  this 
year.  She  was  1953  winner  of  an 
Oregon  Press  Women’s  award  for 
the  preparation  of  advertising  copy. 


On  the  Business  Side  In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


Ancel  Turner,  assistant  coun¬ 
try  circulation  manager  for  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier  -  Journal 
and  Times  and  staffer  since  1937, 
has  resigned  to  become  circulation 
director  of  the  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury,  News  and  Sunday  Mer¬ 
cury-News.  Don  W.  Farmer,  cir¬ 
culation  director  of  the  San  Jose 
newspapers  for  13  years,  has  re¬ 
signed  and  has  not  announced  his 
future  plans.  Mr.  Farmer  is  a  past 
president  of  the  CCMA  and  the 
California  Newspaperboy  Founda¬ 
tion  and  last  year  served  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Western  Conference 
of  Circulation  Executives. 

•  *  • 

Jules  N.  Draznin,  formerly  an 
account  executive  with  Olian  & 
Bronner  Advertising  Agency,  has 
been  appointed  advertising  director 
of  the  Chicago  Defender. 

«  *  * 

Carl  Rylee  has  been  promoted 
to  circulation  manager  of  the  Alex¬ 
andria  (La.)  Town  Talk,  succeed¬ 
ing  John  E.  Richardson,  CM  for 
33  years,  who  will  be  an  advisor 
to  the  business  office.  Mr.  Rylee 
joined  the  circulation  department 
in  1940. 

«  *  • 

W.  G.  (Tex)  Gressett,  a  20- 
year  man  in  the  classified  and  dis¬ 
play  departments,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  retail  advertising  manager 
of  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post.  He 
succeeds  Paul  Schlesselman,  re¬ 
cently  named  purchasing  agent. 

*  «  * 

Robert  Q.  (Bob)  Jones,  for  the 
last  9  years  national  advertising 
manager  for  the  Florence  (S.C.) 
Morning  News,  retired  after  41 
years’  newspaper  service  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi 
and  Maryland.  He  was  succeeded 
by  George  R.  Poynter. 

*  *  « 

Lloyd  Raw,  general  manager, 
Lewistown  (Mont.)  Daily  News, 
marked  his  40th  anniversary  as  a 
member  of  the  newspaper’s  staff  on 
April  1.  He  was  president  of  the 
Montana  Press  Association  in 
1939-40. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  DeSantis,  publisher  of 
the  American-ltalian  newspaper, 
the  Columbus  Record,  in  Portland, 
Ore.,  has  been  named  chairman 
for  the  American-ltalian  commit¬ 
tee  in  the  Patterson-for-Governor 
campaign. 

*  «  « 

CoRABELL  Hills  has  joined  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Bend  (Ore.) 
Bulletin.  In  1950  she  joined  the 
Salem  (Ore.)  Capital  Journal  to 
take  over  the  work  of  her  husband, 
who  was  advertising  manager  when 


Herbert  Kupferbero,  editorial 
writer.  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Kupfer- 
BERG,  departed  April  1  on  the  liner 
He  de  France  for  a  visit  in  France. 
•  *  * 

George  Horne,  transportation 
editor.  New  York  Times,  and  Mrs. 
Horne  departed  April  7  for  a  Eu¬ 
ropean  trip  on  the  liner  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

*  *  * 

Fremont  Power,  assistant  news 
editor,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News, 
has  been  named  winner  of  the  first 
Indianapolis  Health  and  Welfare 
Council  public  relations  award,  a 
plaque  and  $100  check,  for  a  series 
of  stories  on  racial  integration  in 
public  schools. 

«  *  * 

Miss  June  M.  Cooper,  formerly 
of  the  Hays  (Kan.)  Daily  News 
and  the  Harlingen  (Texas)  Valley 
Morning  Star;  John  B.  School- 
field,  formerly  of  the  Berlin  (Md.) 
Eastern  Shore  Times,  and  Don 
Knight,  formerly  of  the  Hopewell 
(Va.)  News,  have  become  re¬ 
porters  for  the  Newport  News 
(Va.)  Daily  Press. 

•  *  * 

Charles  L.  Bennett  will  retire 
as  city  editor  of  the  Schnectady 
(N.  Y.)  Union-Star  on  April  24 
to  become  managing  editor  of  the 
Elyria  (Ohio)  Chronicle-Telegram. 
He  formerly  was  city  editor  of  the 
Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times  and 
was  on  the  Oneonta  (N.  Y.)  Star. 
*  *  * 

Art  Martin,  a  veteran  staffer, 
has  been  named  city  editor  of  the 

Orlando  (Fla.)  Morning  Sentinel 

and  Evening  Star,  replacing  Karl 
Hunziker,  traasferred  to  the  Bre¬ 
vard  County  bureau  at  Melbourne 
to  succeed  Ed  Cunningham,  who 
is  to  do  free-lance  writing.  New 
reporters  of  the  newspapers  are  Jim 
Hardee,  formerly  of  the  Tampa 


(Fla.)  Tribune,  and  David  R. 
Smith. 

«  *  * 

Clark  Porteous,  staff  writer  for 
the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scim¬ 
itar,  and  Mrs.  Porteous,  the  for¬ 
mer  Elizabeth  Colling,  who  for¬ 
merly  was  a  writer  on  the  Press- 
Scimitar,  are  the  parents  of  a  sixth 
child,  John  Cross,  born  March  26, 
«  *  * 

H.  Sherman  Mitchell,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Walla  Walla  (Wash.) 
Union-Bulletin,  has  been  elected 
a  director  of  the  Walla  Walla 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

•  *  * 

Kathryn  Steffan,  formerly  a 
reporter  for  the  Tucson  (Ariz.) 
Citizen  and  the  Associated  Press 
bureau  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  has 
been  serving  as  a  relief  reporter  on 
the  society  staff  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union. 

*  *  * 

Vernon  E.  Kouts,  a  graduate 
of  Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  College 
with  a  major  in  agriculture  jour¬ 
nalism,  has  been  appointed  farm 
editor  of  the  Muskogee  (Okla.) 
Phoenix  and  Times-Democrat. 

*  *  « 

Frank  Salzarulo,  farm  editor, 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News,  has  been 
awarded  the  honorary  Hoosier 
Farmer  degree  by  the  Indiana  As¬ 
sociation  of  Future  Farmers  of 
America.  Mr.  Salzarula  has  a  daily 
column,  “Rural  Route.” 

«  *  * 

Stephen  A.  Spitznagle,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Council  Bluffs  (Iowa) 
Nonpareil,  has  been  named  city 
editor  of  the  Lebanon  (Ind.) 
Reporter.  Mr.  Spitznagle  succeeds 
Max  Stultz,  who  will  combine 
the  duties  of  telegraph  and  sports 
editor. 

*  *  * 

Robert  L.  Livingston,  telegraph 
editor,  Kankakee  (HI.)  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  been  appointed  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Berlin  (Wis.)  Journal,  to 
succeed  Oliver  Gedeist,  who  re¬ 
signed  because  of  declining  health. 
*  *  « 

Dick  Wilbur,  federal  beat  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Albuquerque  (N. 
M.)  Journal,  has  been  transferred 
to  Santa  Fe,  where  he  will  be  in 
{Continued  on  page  40) 
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continued  from  page  39 
charge  of  the  paper’s  capital  bu- 


filling  in  for  Jane  Hall,  on  a  leave 
of  absence  in  Europe. 

*  « 

Bob  Illingworth,  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Army  where  he 
served  as  a  lieutenant  with  the 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Trent 


reau.  He  succeeds  Mel  Mencher,  ^he  staff 

resigned.  ^  ^  ^  of  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 

Albert  C  Beissert  head  of  the  Standard -Times  as  a  general  re- 
ALBERT  c.  BEi^ERT,  Head  ot  tuc  pjg  formerly  was  a  reporter 

Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News  art  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele- 

department,  was  elated  president  j^e  service 

of  the  New  Jersey  Synod  Council  fallowing  graduation  from 


of  Presbyterian  Men. 

*  * 

Sylvia  Makepeace  has  succeed¬ 
ed  Nancy  Walker,  resigned,  as 


the  Boston  University  school  of 
journalism. 

*  *  * 

Capt.  George  A.  Ford,  dog  ed- 


state  society  editor  of  the  Raleigh  i,or  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cou- 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Observer.  Pat  rant,  has  been  elected  vicepresident 
Eberhart  has  joined  the  staff  as  a  of  the  Officers  Association  of  First 
society  reporter.  Comnanv.  Governor’s  Foot  Guard. 


Company,  Governor’s  Foot  Guard. 
*  *  * 

Colette  Oglesby  has  joined  Howard  De  Wald,  formerly  a 
the  news  staff  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  writer  and  photographer  on  the 
C.)  News  and  Observer.  She  is  Sunday  magazine  staff  of  the 

Phoenix  Arizona  Republic,  has 
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PUBLISHER 


Tkt  Oldest  PMisners'  and  Advertisers’ 
Setssspaper  iii  America 

With  which  hat  been  merged  The  Joumatist, 
Mtablithed  March  22,  18^;  Newtpaperdom, 
March  1892;  Fourth  Estate,  March  1,  18M; 
Mitor  &  Publiiber,  December  7,  1901;  Adver- 


joined  the  copy  desk  of  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Evening  Tribune. 


''Do  you  think  we  can  make  plates  of  these  in  about  three  minutes, 
_ as  the  gentleman  requests?” _ 


»i>ica  iom;  rourtn  E.tiate,  Marcti  1,  ISM;  /rSnt  1  Hnllv  Prucr  tr>  t-il-o  n  r.>- 

Editor  &  Publiiber,  December  7,  1901;  Ad ver-  (Ont. )  iJail)  rress  tO  taKe  a  rc 
Uiing,  Februan  1,  1925.  Titlei  Patented  and  porting  and  desk  job  with  the  Strut- 
te"A^Pubn?hTo,..T/c"'^'*^”^  ^ord  (Ont.)  Beacon-Herald. 

The  Editoe  a  Publishee  Co.,  Iec. 

Jamm  Weight  Beown  Ron  Moxness.  reporter  for  the 

^Robem  (J.'beow"'^  Portland  Oregonian,  has  been 

_ President  and  Editor _  named  editor  of  the  AFL  Oregon 

Seneral  PiMieation  Offices:  Teamster  tO  replace  Ed  SnYDER, 

,  ^venteenth  Floor,  Timet  Tower  r.>cionf/l 

42nd  St.  and  Broadway,  New  York  36.  N.  Y.  resigneU. 

Telephones:  ♦  *  ♦ 

BRyant  9-3052,  3053.  3054.  3055  and  3056  MtoinM  Romi-ii  t .ulnrso.uln.tr.. 


*  *  *  don  Randolph  of  the  local  copy  of  the  Connecticut  State  Police, 

Bill  Mitchelson  resigned  from  desk  is  now  handling  the  editorial  Hartford, 
the  reportorial  staff  of  the  Timmins  section.  ♦  *  • 


Where  They  Are  Now 


^  .  Thomas  B.  Kiely,  formerly  re- 

Ron  Moxness.  reporter  for  the  Y.)  Eve- 

Portland  Oregonian,  has  been  of  the  old 

named  editor  of  the  /fZ-L  Oregon  Y.)  American,  has 

Teamster  to  replace  Ed  Snyder,  ^  ,j,lic  relations  office  in  ‘ 

resigned.  the - 

♦  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  nal, 

Marion  Boner,  Independence  s„tLDON  J.  Karlan,  formerly  a 


Arden  K.  Bucholz,  onetime  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion  manager  of 
Wall  Street  Journal,  is  now  with 
the  Treasury’s  .savings  bond  divi- 


Anne  Bousquet,  formerly  one 
of  the  women’s  page  editors  for 
the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald-Jour¬ 
nal,  is  assistant  to  Richard  I.  Ger- 
son,  news  editor  of  Western  Ad- 


iEEOME  H.  Waleee  Executive  Editor- DwirnT  - .  V.  SHELDON  J.  KARLAN,  tOrmerly  a  ’  .  _  _  i  r 

'eetel.  Education  Editor;  James  CoLLiNoa,  Daily  Reporter,  was  c\^lcd  reporter  for  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  ^^Ttising,  San  Francisco,  Calif 

JosiAB  B.  Keenet,  Aforkning  and  g/jtorcA  Editors  Associatmn.  has  been  named  an  assis-  Donald  W.  Zahalka,  of  the 

Manager;  Jawet  Haslett,  Librarian.  He  succeeds  Ted  McDaniel,  Em-  (ant  to  the  director  of  publicity  and  University  of  Wisconsin  Staff  News, 

J- poria  Gazette.  nf  Storm  At  Klftin  Inc  employe  publication,  and  for 


'9****'5*  T-  Stoaet,  PuNisher;  J.  W.  Beown,  poria  Gazette. 

Ijj,  AssistaM  PuHisker;  Leach  Lanet,  a  a  * 

Ajtverttstng  Manager;  Beenadette  Bobbies, 

Advertuxng  Production  Manage;  Wm.  L.  JaCK  EiSEN,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
teSI!’  reporter,  has  been  named 

Cwoi{<Mi(m  Director;  Geoece  H.  Steate,  television-radio  columnist. 

^cui^tm  Manager;  Evelth  Z.  Kolojat,  *  *  » 

Oasttfied  Manager. _  *  •  » 

IPaskin^  4,  D.  C.  Bureau,  James  J.  Butlee,  VeRN  HuSTON,  local  COpy  desk 

R^ton^  Press  Bldg.,  Tclephouci,  editor  for  the  Milwaukee  (Wis  J 
■MEtropolitsn  B4J823.  841824.  84)82^  cuiior  lor  lUK  jvtunauKii  ^vvis.; 

^aio  Bureau,  703  London  GuaranUe  fA  Since  1926,  has  retired  and 

Aeetdent  Bldg.,  360  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chi-  plans  tO  join  hlS  SOn,  JOHN,  in  pub- 

a  weekly  in  Sherwo^, 


research  of  Storm  &  Klein,  Inc.,  employe  publication,  and  former 
New  York  advertising  agency.  staff  member  of  the  Berlin  (Wis. ) 

♦  ♦  ♦  Journal,  has  been  named  journal- 

Milton  j.  (Tex)  Wurzbach,  'sm  director  and  director  of  public 
former  reporter  and  military  editor  relations  at  Wisconsin  State  Col- 


*  *  *  for  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press,  lege,  Oshkosh. 

Vern  Huston,  local  copy  dpk  has  been  appointed  assistant  direc-  * 

itor  for  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  tor  of  public  relations,  Cleveland  Clifford  Hi 


Corporation. 


fPestem  Advertising  Manager. 


Ohio.  Mr.  Huston  was  on  the  In-  Henry  P.  Kaliss,  former  re- 


Clifford  Hutchinson,  in  charge 
of  the  publicity  program  for  the 
Wisconsin  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  has  been  named  publicity  di¬ 
rector  for  the  Wisconsin  State  Fair, 


'^?*^*i*  dianapolis  (Ind.)  Times,  the  Terre  porter  for  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  succeeding  Pete  Walch,  editor  of 

Z>«.*’Tel.  Rittenh^ie  6-«62r*^jMEBH*w’  (Ind.)  Slur  and  the  Mi/waH-  Republican,  has  been  promoted  to  the  Weyauwega  (Wis.)  Chronicle, 


Pa.  Tel.  RIttenhouie  6-4582.  JotEra  w! 
Peagohetti. _ _ 

P*Afit  Coast  Editor,  Camfbeu.  Wateoh,  MBh 
San  Francisco  4.  Tel.  GArfield  1-79M. 
Paet^  Coast  Advertising  Representative:  Dun- 
.CAN  A.  Scott,  SuiU  2,  Penthouse,  MiBs  Bldg., 


kee  Sentinel. 

a  a  * 

Robert  C.  Hoag  has  joined  the 
local  copy  de.sk  of  the  Milwaukee 


sergeant  and  assigned  to  the  public  who  handled  the  post  on  a  part 
relations  and  information  services  time  basis  for  six  years. 


OCUTT,  rtlUMOUSt,  MtUS  iflae.a  IWtll  cupy  UCMk  Ul  IIIC  JVitlWUliKtrt 

h??  GArfield  1-7950;  2973  (Wis  )  Journal  He  nreviouslv  was 

WOshtre  Blod.,  Los  AngeUs  5.  Tel.  DUnkirk  ^  previous  y  was 

18-4151. _ a  desk  man  on  the  Philadelphia 

London,  EnsjUmd  Ofice.  Allah  Delaeone,  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  Milwaukee  Sen- 
e  l-<nirt,  MusneU  HX,  tingl  and  rewrite  man  anti  a<Asis- 


Jjondon^  Nv  to. -  —  — rewnie  man  anu  assis- 

7^,  France,  Editor,  G.  Ungelaan,  48.  ‘“"I  telegraph  editor  on  the  Wau- 
A^ue  de  Paris,  Fincennes  (Seine).  Qipiet  kegan  (Ill.)  NewS-Sun.  , 

.«  Eoitoe  a  Pubuibee  are  BTaitable  at  the  a  a  a 

Ameriun  Informatioo  Service,  20,  rue  Duphot,  , ,  . .  „  .  . 

Pans  der),  France. _  KeVIN  V.  BrOWN,  previously  On 

<^rM  Mraber  Audit  Bureau  o( Cireulationt.  the  Kankakee  (Ill.)  Daily  Journal 
Member  Aitoaated  Butiiieti  Publicationt.  .  Flinbisrct  nil  I  Prpcc  is  a  r»»- 
Amo.averageaetpaidtojune30,  lOSSi— 19,136  tlimnurst  tlll.J  rress,  IS  a  re 

(at  filed  with  A.B.C,  tubject  to  audit),  porter  for  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
5?!":  •  "  •  O  •  Journal. 


For  Subtcription  Ratet  tee  Page  2. 
DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  RATES 
Ayate  1  6  13  I  26  52 

Linet  Time  Timet  Timet  Timet  Timet 

564  S460  S390  S365  S336  S300 

282  260  215  205  190  170 

141  145  125  115  no  100 

70  95  85  75  65  60 

I  35  55  48  43  40  36 


Jack  Thompson,  formerly  in 
charge  of  the  special  Sunday  edi¬ 
torial  section  of  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  is  now  an  editorial 
writer  for  the  newspaper.  He 
joined  the  Journal  in  1936.  Gor- 


EDITH  BARBER 


“Dean  of  American  Food  Writers" 


Delicious,  nutritious,  economical  meals  created  and  tested  in 
the  experimental  kitchen  of  an  authority  known  to  every  house¬ 
wife.  Daily,  400  words,  with  weekly  menus,  and  2  exclusive 
photos  per  week. 

The  World's  Leading  Independent  Syndicate 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

250  PARK  AVE.  PLAZA  1-2470  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
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NORTH  AMERICAN  HAS  BUILT  MORE  AIRPLANES  THAN  ANY  OTHER  COMPANY  IN  THE  WORLD 


SUPER 


SONIC 


SUPER 


FIRST  IN  AMERICA'S 
NEW  AIR  POWER  TEAM 


SABRE 


America’s  first  operational  supersonic  fighter. ..the  F-lOO  Super  Sabre... surpasses 
Mach  1— the  speed  of  sound— in  normal,  level  flight.  Mach,  (pronounced  ’mock*),  is  the  only 
accurate  way  of  expressing  jet  plane  speeds,  because  the  speed  of  sound  varies  with  the 
temperature  and  the  altitude  at  which  a  plane  is  flying.  So,  a  jet  flying  at  Mach  1  is  flying 
at  the  speed  of  sound... no  matter  what  altitude  or  temperature.  The  sound 
of  these  powerful  jets  overhead  is  your  assurance  of  security  in  the  skies. 

Engineers;  North  American  offers  unusual  opportunities  to  qualified  engineers 
seeking  a  challenging  future.  Please  write:  Engineering  Employment  Office, 
,.  ,  .  ,  Los  Angeles  45  or  Downey,  California;  or  Columbus  16,  Ohio. 


organization,  facilities  and  experience  keep 


Morth  American  Aviation,  Inc, 

years  ahead  in  aircraft . . .  atomic  energy  , . .  electronics  . . .  guided  missiles  . , .  research  and  development  ™ 
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EVERY  PUBLISHER 

is  continuously  exposed 
to  claims  for 


Glenn  Neville 
Named  Editor 
Of  N.  Y.  Mirror 


Jack  Lait  Dies  at  71 
Fabulous  Reporter 


Appointment  of  Glenn  Neville 
as  editor  of  the  New  York  Mir- 
ror,  daily  and  ^Sunday,  was  an- 

serving  as  editor  ^  ■  J 

Ef .  during  Mr.  Lait’s  Seville 

Mr.  Neville  grew  up  in  Denver 
Jack  Lait  and  attended  the  University  of 

Denver,  where  he  was  captain  of 
In  1932,  with  the  founding  of  the  football  team  and  president 
e  Sunday  edition  of  the  Mirror,  of  his  class.  He  began  newspaper 

r.  Lait’s  chores  were  increased  work  as  a  police  reporter  on  the 
include  the  editorship  of  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News. 

mday  Mirror  Magazine.  In  1935  Mr.  Neville  joined  the  staff  of  the 
was  appointed  editor-in-chief  Mirror  in  1936.  Before  becoming 
the  Daily  and  Sunday  Mirror,  executive  editor,  he  was  chief  ed- 
cceeding  Arthur  Brisbane.  itorial  writer. 

Wrote  ‘Confidential’  Hinson  Stiles,  managing  editor 

Among  his  published  books  Mirror  since  1935,  will  con- 

ire  “Beast  of  the  City,’’  “Put  on  himc  in  this  capacity.  He  has 
e  Spot,”  “Gangster  Girl,”  “Beef,  •’^en  an  editor  on  Hearst  newspa- 
on  and  Wine,”  “Our  Will  Rog-  P5''* 

s, ”  “Will  Rogers’  Wit  and  Wis-  of  his  transfer  to  ^  the  Mir- 

im”  and  “A  Practical  Guide  to  assistant  managing  editor 

iccessful  Writing.”  of  the  Bost^  Record. 

With  Lee  Mortimer.  Mr.  Lait  ®  announced 

as  the  co-author  of  the  Confi-  inanag- 

mtial  series,  (New  York,  Chi-  editor;  Edward  Markel,  cit^y 

igo,  Washington  and  U.S.A.)  and  Charles  Barth,  night 

e  four  volumes  of  which  sold  will  continue  to  serve  the 

ore  than  7.000.000  conies  in  30  ^"‘tor  in  these  posts. 


long.  Before  his  21st  birthday, 
he  had  leaped  to  fame  with  a  sen¬ 
sational  expose  of  the  vote-buy¬ 
ing  tactics  of  the  local  Demo¬ 
cratic  machine  and  had  sent  a  po¬ 
litical  leader  to  the  penitentiary 
at  Joliet. 

Lait  married  Laura  Belle 
Leusch,  a  schoolgirl  sweetheart, 
March  6,  1906. 

Mrs.  Lait  and  their  three  chil¬ 
dren,  George,  director  of  public¬ 
ity  for  Columbia  Pictures;  Jack, 
Jr.,  radio  and  TV  columnist  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  and 
Mrs.  Lois  King,  as  well  as  three 
grandchildren,  survive  him. 

Student  of  Literature 

The  young  reporter  loved  and 
studied  literature  in  all  its  forms, 
carefully  perfecting  his  natural 
gifts  and  a  style  which  was  incis¬ 
ive,  hard  -  hitting  literary  —  but 
never  “arty.” 

His  liking  for  the  theatre  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  series  of  sabbatical 
years  in  which  he  devoted  his  en¬ 
ergies  to  show  business  as  Chica¬ 
go  manager  for  William  Morris, 
advance  man  for  Harry  Lauder 
and  Chicago  editor  of  Variety. 

In  1914,  Oliver  Morosco  pro¬ 
duced  Lait’s  first  play,  “Help 
Wanted,”  an  instant  hit,  seven 
companies  of  which  toured  the 
nation  for  years.  He  also  wrote 
vaudeville  sketches  for  many  of 
the  entertainers  of  the  day.  Sophie 
Tucker  credits  him  with  being  her 
“discoverer.” 

Lait  returned  to  newspaper 
work  in  1915  with  the  Chicago 
Herald,  for  which  he  wrote  a  daily 
novelette  (the  forerunner  of  Ben 
Hecht’s  “1001  Nights  in  Chicago,” 
which  followed  him  on  the  same 
paper). 

Reviewed  Plays 


Our  Unique 

INSURANCE 
takes  the  sting  out 
of  these  and  similar  claims. 
It's  adequate,  costs 
amazingly  little!  Let  us 
outline  a  cover  to  fit 
your  publication  exactly! 


They  Like  Puzzles 

Louisville,  Ky. 

To  test  reader  reaction,  the 
Louisville  Times  left  out  the  cross¬ 
word  puzzle  on  Monday.  The  up¬ 
roar  from  readers  was  too  much. 
Managing  Editor  Norman  E.  Isaacs 
ordered  the  puzzle  reinstated  im¬ 
mediately. 
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OILMEN  SWEAT  OUT  Washington,  D.C.  opening  of  218  sealed  bids  for  chasing  Agency.  In  ’5.1,  small  oil  companies  received  77%  of  all  regional  oil 
contracts  to  supply  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  throughout  the  East.  An-  contracts  awarded  by  military.  Competitive  bidding  among  oil  brms,  large  and 
nouncing  bids  is  Lyle  E.  Smith,  buyer  for  Armed  Services  Petroleum  Pur-  small,  assures  Armed  Forces  of  finest  oil  products  at  lowest  possible  prices. 


218  OILMEN  COMPETE  FOR  MIUTARY  CONTRACTS 

Keen  Bidding  Assures  Armed  Forces  of 
High  Quality  Oil  Products  at  Lowest  Possible  Cost  to  Taxpayers 


American  Petroleum  Institute,  50  W.  50th  St.,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


The  Armed  Services  Petro¬ 
leum  Purchasing  Agency  reports 
that  a  recent  invitation  for  bids  on  mil¬ 
itary  contracts  was  answered  by  218 
oil  companies. 

Military  spokesmen  point  out  that 
highly  competitive  bidding  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  oil  companies— large  and  small 
—makes  it  possible  every  year  to  buy 
the  finest  oil  products  at  the  loivest  pos¬ 
sible  cost  to  U.S.  taxpayers. 

These  facts  mav  be  news  to  those 
who  think  the  oil  industry  is  made  up 
of  only  a  few  large  companies.  But  this 
is  just  an  everyday  example  of  the  way 


keen  competition  among  America’s  oil¬ 
men  pavs  off  for  everybody  in  tbe  U.  S. 

One  example  close  to  your  daily  life 
is  tbe  competition  for  the  motorist’s 
business.  In  their  efforts  to  reach  the 
public  first  with  finer  motor  fuels  than 
their  rivals,  oil  technologists  have  im¬ 
proved  gasoline  quality  so  much  that 
2  gallons  of  today’s  gasoline  do  the 
work  3  gallons  did  in  192.5.  Yet  gaso¬ 
line  still  costs  about  the  same  —  only 
taxes  are  higher. 

Kvcry  day  you  and  your  family 
benefit  from  the  competition  among 
America’s  oil  businesses. 


LOWEST  BIDDERS  WIN.  Col.  Douglas  R.  Brown, 
USAF,  Dirrclor,  Armed  Services  Petroleum  Pur¬ 
chasing  Agency,  here  awards  a  contract  to  John  H. 
White,  a  South  Carolina  oil  jobber.  CoL  Brown 
says  ;  “The  public  is  the  real  winner  of  this  com¬ 
petition.  I've  watched  it  with  great  satisfaction  — 
seen  how  it  always  lets  us  buy  the  best  oil  prod- 
ucts  at  the  lowest  possible  price.” 
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RADIO  and  TELEVISION 

Paid,  Plus  Free,  TV 
Logs  Are  Profitable 


Chicago 

Chicago  newspapers  have  found 
that  sponsored  listings  within  a  pa¬ 
per’s  radio  and  television  logs  can 
be  both  profitable  and  an  added 
reader  service. 

Under  this  plan,  inaugurated  by 
all  Chicago  papers  in  the  Fall  of 
1949,  free  listings  of  major  pro¬ 
grams  for  Chicago’s  leading  radio 
and  television  stations  have  contin¬ 
ued.  But  radio-TV  sponsors,  sta¬ 
tions  and  networks  are  permitted 
to  direct  attention  to  their  pro¬ 
grams  in  paid  additional  listings  of 
not  less  than  four  lines  nor  more 
than  50  lines  each. 

Added  Benefits 

Such  a  plan  offers  certain  bene¬ 
fits  for  the  reader,  the  advertiser 
and  the  newspaper.  The  reader 
continues  to  receive  news  of  help 
to  him  in  choosing  his  favorite  ra¬ 
dio  and  TV  programs.  The  pro¬ 
gram  sponsor,  station  or  network 
has  the  added  facility  of  calling 
special  attention  to  such  programs 
in  paid  space  within  the  free  list¬ 
ings. 

Th  advertiser  has  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  build  an  audience  among 
newspaper  readers  whose  interest 
in  television  or  radio  is  apparent 
through  their  daily  habit  of  turn¬ 
ing  to  program  logs  for  guidance 
and  information.  The  advertiser 
can  endeavor  to  shift  readers  from 
one  station  to  another. 

As  interest  in  television  has  pro¬ 
gressed,  these  paid  listings  within 
the  radio-TV  logs  have  increased 
steadily,  Chicago  newspaper  ad  ex¬ 
ecutives  told  E&P.  Last  year,  for 
instance,  the  Chicago  Tribune  took 
in  more  than  $100,000  from  this 
type  of  advertising,  and  if  present 
volume  is  maintained  throughout 
the  year,  that  total  will  be  more 
than  doubled  in  1954. 

Cites  Movie  Growth 
Asked  about  potentials  in  this 
area  of  advertising,  Arthur  B.  Ol¬ 
sen,  manager.  Tribune  classified 
display  advertising,  cited  the 
growth  of  the  motion  picture  di¬ 
rectory.  In  1914,  he  said,  regular 
motion  picture  advertising  in  the 
Tribune  was  limited  to  a  half  doz¬ 
en  small  displays.  From  these  de¬ 
veloped  the  present  motion  picture 
directory,  responsible  for  more 
than  $3,000,000  of  Chicago  news¬ 
papers’  advertising  revenue. 

Readership  studies  show,  says 
Mr.  Olsen,  the  TV  log  already  has 
top  readership,  second  only  to  the 
weather  report  on  page  one.  Dis¬ 
play  ads  within  the  log  enable  the 
advertiser  to  take  full  advantage 
of  this  established  following  to 
spotlight  his  show  by  placing  the 
paid  listings  at  the  beginning  of 
each  individual  time  bracket. 


Tribune  rates  for  sponsored  ra¬ 
dio-TV  listings  are  $2  per  agate 
line  daily  and  $2.50  per  agate  line 
for  Sunday.  Continuity  discounts 
for  multiple  insertions  are  avail¬ 
able.  The  minimum  ad  accepted 
within  the  log  is  four  lines,  the 
maximum  50  lines.  Illustrations 
are  permitted  as  long  as  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  takes  15  lines  of  space 
when  using  them. 

Can  Exceed  $100,000 
Monthly  advertising  linage  with¬ 
in  the  Tribune  log  during  1953 
averaged  3,800  lines.  Revenue 
from  this  classification  last  year 
exceeded  $100,000. 

Similarly,  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
has  a  line  rate  of  $1.40  per  agate 
line,  daily  and  Sunday.  There  is  a 
5%  discount  for  10  or  more  inser¬ 
tions  and  a  10%  discount  for  26  or 
more  insertions.  The  average 
monthly  linage  for  1953  was  2,436 
lines.  The  approximate  revenue 
last  year  was  $32,500. 

Based  on  the  first  two  months 
this  year,  there  has  been  no  change 
in  the  S-T  revenue  picture  for  this 
classification,  according  to  Laur¬ 
ence  T.  Knott,  Sun-Times  adver¬ 
tising  director.  Sponsored  ads  are 
accepted  for  the  daily  radio-TV 
program  directory  and  also  for  the 
“TV  Prevue”  and  radio  program 
directory  published  in  the  special 
TV  section  of  the  Sunday  Sun- 
Times. 

News  Has  Open  Rate 
The  amusement  advertising  de¬ 
partment  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
paid  radio-TV  listings  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News.  The  open  rate 
is  $1.40  per  agate  line,  with  no 
continuity  discounts  offered.  The 
Daily  News  accepts  a  minimum  ad 
of  four  lines  and  a  maximum  of 
42  lines.  Only  one-column  ads  are 
accepted,  according  to  Charles  W. 
Rehfeld,  manager,  amusement  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  Chicago  American  offers 
the  same  type  of  ad  service,  charg¬ 
ing  $1.35  per  line,  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day,  with  a  5%  discount  for  13 
insertions  and  10%  discount  for  26 
insertions.  A  minimum  of  five 
lines  is  required  and  a  maximum 
of  50.  The  American  averages 
2,500  lines  in  this  classification  per 
month.  Revenue  for  the  first  three 
months  is  32%  ahead  of  a  year 
ago  in  this  category,  according  to 
P.  J.  Morrison,  advertising  di¬ 
rector.  The  American  has  added  a 
Sunday  TV  magazine  section,  but 
preponderance  of  sponsored  list¬ 
ings  continues  in  the  daily  paper. 

All  of  the  Chicago  dailies  pay 
agency  commission  on  such  paid 
listings  in  their  radio-TV  logs. 

Reader  reaction  to  the  listings  in 
the  four  Chicago  papers  has  been 


favorable.  Recent  surveys  indicate 
that  followers  of  radio-TV  logs 
like  to  have  as  much  information 
as  possible  about  each  program. 
This  is  particularly  true  among  TV 
viewers. 

Cites  Dual  Value 

Commenting  upon  the  recent 
differences  concerning  free  publi¬ 
cation  of  radio  and  television  pro¬ 
gram  listings  by  some  newspapers, 
one  Chicago  newspaperman  point¬ 
ed  out  the  dual  value  of  the  so- 
called  “Chicago  Plan.” 

‘The  key,”  he  said,  “lies  in  the 
realization  that  newspapers  cannot 
prevent  their  readers  from  watch¬ 
ing  TV  by  eliminating  program  in¬ 
formation.  By  continuing  to  pre¬ 
sent  that  information  they  have  an 
opportunity  to  get  some  revenue 
from  the  competition  within  the 
television  field  itself  for  audiences.” 

Display  ads  by  sponsors,  stations 
and  networks  are  also  used  in  Chi¬ 
cago  dailies,  particularly  for  spe¬ 
cial  network  shows  seeking  to  at¬ 
tract  a  wider  audience. 

Chicago  newspaper  admen  en¬ 
vision  the  day  when  radio-TV  logs 
will  take  on  more  the  appearance 
of  the  motion  picture  directory. 
Varying  makeup,  bold  type  and 
contrasting  white  space  will  give 
the  listings  more  dramatic  appear¬ 
ance,  they  point  out.  The  net  re¬ 
sult  would  be  a  larger  space  de¬ 
voted  to  television  and  radio  shows, 
presented  in  a  live,  arresting  man¬ 
ner. 


Wisconsin  Group  for  7 

Wausau,  Wis. 

Wisconsin  Valley  Television  Cor¬ 
poration,  made  up  of  six  northern 
Wisconsin  daily  newspapers,  has 
agreed  to  purchase  radio  station 
WSAU  of  Wausau,  subject  to  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  FCC,  and  has  ap¬ 
plied  for  a  TV  station  on  Channel 
7.  John  C.  Sturtevant,  president 
of  the  TV  corporation,  is  publisher 
of  the  Wausau  Record-Herald. 

Other  members  of  the  group  are 
the  Wisconsin  Rapids  Daily  Trib¬ 
une  and  its  radio  station  WFHR, 
Marshfield  News  -  Herald,  Merrill 
Daily  Herald,  Rhinelander  Daily 
News,  Antigo  Daily  Journal  and 
its  station  WATK,  and  WSAU. 


Dayton  Studio  Expanded 

Miami  Valley  Broadcasting  Cor¬ 
poration,  affiliate  of  the  Dayton 
(Ohio)  News,  has  started  con¬ 
struction  of  expanded  television 
production  facilities  and  new  radio 
studios  at  WHIO-TV’s  outlying  site 
on  the  Wilmington  Pike.  All  of 
the  CBS  outlet’s  broadcasting  ac¬ 
tivities  and  business  operations  will 
be  centralized  in  the  one  building 
upon  completion  of  the  project 


a  period  of  nearly  five  years  result¬ 
ed  in  the  development  of  a  simple 
floor  plan  which  is  expected  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  maximum  of  convenience. 

RCA  Color  Sets 

Bloomington,  Ind. 
Production  of  the  Radio  Corpo¬ 
ration  of  America’s  first  commer¬ 
cial  color  television  sets  has  be¬ 
gun  here  as  the  initial  step  in  a 
program  to  bring  color  television 
into  American  homes. 

The  color  television  production 
line,  which  is  more  than  two  city 
blocks  in  length,  is  geared  to  an 
output  of  2,000  color  sets  a  month. 

RCA  announced  it  presently 
plans  to  manufacture  during  1954 
about  5,000  15-inch  color  receiv¬ 
ers  and  about  5,000  19-inch  color 
receivers. 

10  Hours  for  P&G 

With  the  purchase  of  six  and 
one-quarter  hours  weekly  by  the 
Procter  &  Gamble  Company,  the 
largest  television  time  sale  ever  to 
be  negotiated  with  a  single  sponsor 
was  announced  by  CBS  Television 
Network  Sales. 

Five  of  the  six  and  one-quarter 
hours  of  daytime  television  involve 
two  P&G  programs,  “Welcome 
Travelers”  and  “On  Your  Ac¬ 
count,”  which  will  move  from  an¬ 
other  network  to  CBS  on  July  5. 
The  remaining  five  quarter-hours 
are  scheduled  for  a  new  daytime 
quarter-hour  program  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  Monday  through  Friday. 

Procter  &  Gamble  currently 
sponsors  three  and  three-quarter 
hours  of  daytime  programs  weekly 
on  the  CBS  Network.  The  addi¬ 
tional  six  and  one-quarter  hours 
will  bring  the  amount  of  time  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  firm  on  the  CBS  Tele¬ 
vision  to  10  hours  weekly. 

■ 

Judges  Designated 
For  Ayer  Contest 

Philadelphia 
Judging  of  entries  in  the  24th 
annual  exhibition  of  newspaper 
typography  will  be  done  on 
Wednesday,  April  21,  in  the  gal¬ 
leries  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  here. 
All  English-language  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  published  in  the  United  States 
were  invited  to  enter  their  issues 
of  March  10,  before  April  9. 

Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer,  syndicated 
newspaper  columnist,  will  repre¬ 
sent  the  public  in  judging  the  en¬ 
tries  on  the  basis  of  typography, 
make-up  and  printing.  The  art 
judge  will  be  Henry  Dreyfuss, 
noted  industrial  designer.  The 
printing  expert  will  be  Arthur  S. 
Overbay,  Sr.,  head  of  his  own 
typography  organization  in  Indi¬ 
anapolis. 


early  in  1955.  _  ,  .  ii 

The  Austin  Company  is  handling  Guilu  111  .NOnOlK 


the  work  which  will  nearly  treble 
the  size  of  the  existing  building. 
A  second  large  TV  studio  (50  x 
64  feet)  and  three  radio  studios 
are  included  in  the  project. 

Studies  made  by  the  station  man¬ 
agement  and  design  engineers  over 


Norfolk,  Va. 

An  initial  guild  contract  cov¬ 
ering  editorial  employes  of  the 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  sets  a  $100 
minimum  in  the  seventh  year  for 
reporters,  desk  men  and  photog¬ 
raphers. 
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owned  by  Buffalo  Evening  News 


owned  by  GREENSBORO  DAILY  NEWS 


owned  by  THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR. 


owned  by 


owned  by  THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 

These  successful  stations  recognize  the 
important  differences  among  media,  and 
retain  Harrington,  Righter  &  Parsons  as  their 
exclusive  television  representative  to  serve  their 
TV  properties.  (This  wisdom  is  shared  by  the 
non-newspaper  owners  of  WAAM  and  WMTW 
who  also  know  the  merits  of  representation 
devoted  exclusively  to  television. ) 

WA  A  M  Baltimore 

WBEN-TV  Buffalo 
WFMY-TV  Greensboro 
WDAF-TF  Kansas  City 
IFHAS-TV  Louisville 
fVTMJ-TF  Milwaukee 
WMTIV  Mt.  Washington 
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Harrington,  Righter  and  Parsons, Inc. 

New  York 
Chicago 
San  Francisco 

television— the  only  medium  we  serve 


SYNDICATES 

NEA  Producing  New 
Do-It-Yourself  Page 

By  Mather  Wallis 


Still  booming  and,  in  fact, 
going  on  to  bigger  and  better 
things,  is  the  current  mania  in  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  office  boys  alike  for 
becoming  carpenters,  brick  layers, 
painters  and  electricians  during  the 
hours  at  home.  Many  features 
dedicated  to  the  principle  that  all 
men  are  incipient  craftsmen  have 
been  written  of  in  these  columns, 
and  now  comes  another. 

This  one,  for  release  May  2 
through  NEA  Service,  is  a  full 
page  produced  weekly  by  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Features  Division.  It  con¬ 
tains  one  or  two  fairly  long  proj¬ 
ects,  a  couple  of  shorter  ones, 
and  numerous  fillers.  Included  is 
a  liberal  selection  of  illustrations 
which  are  supplied  either  through 
mats  or  prints.  Even  a  cartoon 
strip,  “Homer  Handy,”  is  included 
along  with  a  pattern  service  and 
a  column  on  “What’s  New  and 
Handy.” 

The  Service  says  everything  in 
its  “Do-It-Yourself-Features”  is 
original  and  exclusive,  a  special 
editorial  staff  carefully  scanning 
the  market  for  new  products  and 
ideas. 

New  Syndicate  Offers 
Four  Weekly  Columns 

Preview  Features,  a  new  or¬ 
ganization  with  offices  care  of  Seif 
Associates  at  342  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  City,  has  started  up 
with  four  offerings  in  the  arts, 
sports  and  entertainment  fields. 
General  manager  and  executive 


editor  is  Morton  Seif,  head  of  his 
own  public  relations  firm. 

Offered  so  far  are  “Preview 
U.S.A.,”  a  roundup  .  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  movies,  television,  radio 
shows,  plays,  books  and  other 
forms  of  entertainment.  This  is 
written  by  Mr.  Seif.  “Keeping 
Step,”  a  column  on  dance,  is  writ¬ 
ten  by  Walter  Sorell,  of  Dance 
Magazine  and  author  of  “The 
Dance  Has  Many  Faces.”  Editor 
of  “The  World’s  Greatest  Boxing 
Stories”  Harold  Ribalow  is  doing 
a  column  called  “Sports  Whirl,” 
which  deals  with  previews  of  the 
national  sports  scene.  Another 
column,  “The  Magazine  Rack,” 
contains  highlights  and  excerpts 
from  magazines.  All  arc  weekly. 

Mr.  Seif,  whose  organization  is 
also  planning  a  column  on  pho¬ 
tography  and  a  weekly  dispatch 
from  Europe,  says  his  new  group 
will  send  client  papers  photo¬ 
graphs  and  feature  material  on 
any  event  or  personality  men¬ 
tioned. 

Short  Easter  Series 
In  Letter  Form 

Scheduled  for  the  six  days  pre¬ 
ceding  Easter  is  a  special  relig¬ 
ious  feature  titled  “Six  Letters  to 
Lucilla.”  Written  by  William 
Ritt,  the  short  series  is  being  re¬ 
leased  by  King  Features  and  is 
offered  in  mat  and  proof  form. 

“Six  Letters  to  Lucilla”  takes 
the  form  of  letters  to  the  wife 
of  a  Roman  sculptor.  He  is  in 
Jerusalem  on  business  during  the 


week  preceding  Easter.  They  are 
written  through  the  eyes  of  a  man 
who  is  sensitive  and  observing. 
Each  letter,  about  600  words,  will 
have  an  illustration. 

Highway  Safety  Series 
Use  Gruesome  Pictures 
Newly  formed  is  the  Suicide 
Club  Inc.,  Box  1054,  Berkley, 
Mich.  This  organization,  under 
the  presidency  of  Dean  H.  Rob¬ 
inson  who  is  also  president  of 
Model  Home  Planning  Co.,  is  of¬ 
fering  two  30-day  series,  one  in 
the  Spring  and  one  in  the  Fall, 
depicting  traffic  accidents.  Each 
release  is  a  picture  of  monu¬ 
mentally  gruesome  content  meas¬ 
uring  about  three  columns  wide 
with  a  few  appropriate  lines  of 
explanation.  Offered  on  a  syndi¬ 
cate  basis  daily,  the  photographs 
have  been  collected  from  various 
newspapers  around  the  country. 

Pictures  are  furnished  either  as 
glossies  or  mats,  and  there  is  some 
general  description,  though  bodies 
have  been  censored  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  remain  anony¬ 
mous.  As  an  adjunct  to  this,  the 
Suicide  Club  is  offering  a  20- 
page  booklet  of  similar  content 
for  the  client  newspapers  to  re¬ 
sell.  Idea  behind  the  whole  scheme 
is  to  preach  highway  safety — and 
to  show  the  results  of  highway 
carelessness. 

News  and  Notes 

The  panel  cartoon  “Out  Our 
Way”  by  J.  R.  Williams  is  being 
made  into  a  series  of  postcards 
for  sale  in  all  states  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  well-known  car¬ 
toonist  docs  this  panel  for  NEA 
Service  as  one  of  his  series  which 
include  such  titles  as  “Why  Moth¬ 
ers  Get  Gray”  and  “Born  30  Years 
Too  Soon.”  Exclusive  publishing 
agent  for  the  cards  is  Standley- 
May,  Inc.,  of  Albuquerque. 

■ 

New  Tri-City  Market 

,  Appleton,  Wis. 

j  Designation  of  Appleton-Neen- 
j  ah-Menasha  as  a  single  corporate 
I  city  market,  with  a  population  of 
58,832,  has  been  announced  by 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 
The  Appleton  Post  -  Crescent  has 
begun  using  the  three-city  dateline 
on  its  front  page,  and  the  official 
■ABC  designation  has  been  released 
with  the  newspaper’s  March  31st 
publisher’s  statement.  The  tri-city 
market  has  an  A.B.C.  City  Zone 
population  of  83,413  and  a  com¬ 
bined  City  Zone  and  Retail  Trad¬ 
ing  Zone  population  of  150,264. 

■ 

Red  Ryder's  Guests 

Denver 

Two  city  and  two  country  area 
carriers  of  the  Denver  Post  who 
win  a  contest  running  from  April 
through  July  will  be  guests  of  Fred 
Harman  at  his  famous  Red  Ryder 
Ranch,  Pagosa  Springs,  Calif,  dur¬ 
ing  a  week  in  August.  Mr.  Har¬ 
man  is  the  creator  of  the  Red 
Ryder  strip  which  is  handled  by 
McNaught  Syndicate. 
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Wifenapped  by  WABl-WAlil 

In  South  America,  Sable  got  stolen!  Poco  Cucaracha 
‘the  little  cockroach”  and  Vibora  de  Oro,  “the  snake 
of  gold”,  want  a  big  ransom  to  get  her  back  from 
the  Wabi-Wabi . . .  savage  head  hunters,  who 
worship  blonde  heads  as  their  Gold  Goddesses! 

Smilin’  Jack 

...  in  the  fast-paced  current  sequence  keeps  followers  on  chair-edge 
...danger,  anxiety,  adventure,  thrills  and  chills  lie  ahead... and 
excited  readers  buy  tomorrow’s  paper  for  the  next  blood-pressure 
raising  episode!  As  modern  as  a  jet  plane,  this  feature  has  avid 
fans  of  all  ages,  both  sexes,  builds  circulation  and  prestige.  For 
proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire  or  write,  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . 

Chicaffo  T'ribune^JVeu?  York  lYesrs 

.Wir#  BulltlinQ,  IVoir  Ynrh 
rrtbun*-  Tou-^r,  l^hlraaa 


News  Coverage 
Counts,  26-Year 
Growth  Shows 

By  Campbell  Watson 

San  Mateo,  Calif. 

Amplified  news  coverage  begun 
more  than  a  quarter-century  ago 
is  the  basic  factor  in  the  growth 
of  the  San  Mateo  Times,  in  the 
firm  belief  of  the  publisher,  J. 
Hart  Clinton. 

The  editorial  policy  launched 
when  San  Mateo  was  a  suburban 
area  and  since  continued  without 
pause  enabled  the  Times  to  keep 
pace  under  decentralization  as  the 
small  city  developed  metropolitan 
aspects  and  nearby  acreages  be¬ 
came  shopping  centers,  towns  and 
vast  suburban  tracts,  he  believes. 

The  publisher’s  tribute  to  “the 
metropolitan  newspaper  -  minded 
editor  hired  back  in  1928”  set 
Editor  &  Publisher  to  posing 
questions  at  Joseph  P.  Mc^rley, 
veteran  editor  of  the  Times.  The 
goal  was  to  learn  the  news  policy 
that  provides  success  when  a  small 
city  20  miles  from  a  metropolis 
becomes  a  suburban  metropolitan 
center. 

“Newswise,  our  policy  is  for 
adequacy  —  for  full  coverage  and 
for  fair  coverage,”  the  editor  re¬ 
ported.  “Even  our  enemies  say  we 
give  them  fair  coverage  in  our 
columns,”  he  added.  “We  sought 
to  provide  a  local  newspaper  suffi¬ 
cient  to  serve  one-paper  readers.” 

Mr.  MeSorley  refused  to  take 
full  credit  for  the  expansion  of  the 
Times  from  a  four-page  plus  daily 
edition  with  a  few  thousand  cir¬ 
culation.  There  were  others  ac¬ 
tive  in  development  within  the  pa¬ 
per;  in  addition,  there  was  the 
fabulous  growth  of  the  entire  area 
as  San  Francisco  expanded  south¬ 
ward  into  San  Mateo  County,  he 
stressed. 

“I  came  here  with  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  paper’s  problem  was 
to  maintain  circulation  in  the  face 
of  —  and  even  in  the  teeth  of  — 
competition  from  the  city,”  Mr. 
MeSorley  said. 

In  filling  the  paper,  Mr.  Me¬ 
Sorley  stressed  local,  “for  lots  of 
people  rely  on  us  for  the  local 
news.”  Yet  daily  he  carried 
enough  of  the  big  outside  news 
to  present  the  world  picture. 

“There  was  a  more  lasting  ele¬ 
ment  to'  the  news  in  those  days 
than  today,”  he  reports.  “There 
was  the  first  day  break,  the  sec¬ 
ond  day  development,  an  editorial 
on  the  third  day  and  then  reac¬ 
tions  to  the  editorial.  We  worked 
all  the  angles  then.  Today  an¬ 
other  big  story  comes  along  be¬ 
fore  we  have  time  to  develop  the 
news.” 

In  meeting  the  demands  for  lo¬ 
cal  news  coverage,  the  Times  de¬ 
veloped  a  system  of  correspon¬ 
dents.  Today  there  are  seven 
contract  correspondents  covering 
outlying  points.  Overall  news  cov¬ 
erage  is  65-35  in  favor  of  local. 
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5,300  INDEPENDENT  TELEPHONE  COMPANIES 
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•  ••and  a  growing  outlet 
for  ITaTV  engineering 
and  manufacturing 
facilities^ 


.  he  same  skill  in  manufacturing  and 
research  hiiilds  hetter  performance  into 
pro<lucts  for  home,  business  and  industry 
made  hy  the  manufacturing  divisions 
of  IT&T— a  great  American  trademark. 


...A  GROWING 
NATION-WIDE  INDUSTRY 


Greater  rapacity  for  exist¬ 
ing  telephone  lines  is  made 
possible  by  the  compart 
and  economical  “carrier” 
system  of  telephone  com- 
mnnirations.  Carrier  can 
provide  as  many  as  18  ad¬ 
ditional  circnits,  superim¬ 
posed  on  existing  lines 
without  the  necessity  of 
stringing  more  wires. 
Short,  medium  and  long- 
range  types  for  voire  as 
well  as  signal  transmission 
are  available.  With  the 
Kellogg  Type  No.  5  Car¬ 
rier,  shown  at  right,  four 
simultaneous  conversa¬ 
tions  may  be  carried  on 
one  wire  circuit. 


Microwave  radio  relay  carries  telephone  circuits  over  mountains, 
rivers,  deserts,  lakes  and  other  difficult  terrain  without  wire  lines. 
Between  Bartow  and  Tampa.  Fla.,  the  Peninsular  Telephone  Co. 
has  installed  the  first  independent  telephone  company  microwave 
link  connecting  with  the  nation-wide  inter-toll  dialing  system.  The 
complete  e(|uipment  was  designed  by  Federal  Telecomiiiuniration 
Laboratories,  research  division  of  IT&T  at  Nutley,  N.  J. 


INTERNATIONAL  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  CORPORATION 
67  Brood  Street,  New  York  4,  N.  Y. 

Kor  information  alamt  teleplione  e<|iiipinent  and  supplies,  write 
Kellogic  Switrlihoard  and  Supply  ('o.,  T9  W.  Monroe  St..  Cliicago  S.  III. 


Topical  of  advanced  design  and  performance  in  dial  telephone  switching  systems 
is  Kellogg  Crossbar,  developed  by  Kellogg  Switchboard  and  Supply  Company, 
a  division  of  IT&T,  for  use  in  telephone  exchanges.  Together  with  Kellogg  Relay- 
matic,  as  well  as  Step-by-Step  and  Rotary  dial  switching  equipment  made  by 
Federal  Telephone  and  Radio  Company,  also  a  division  of  IT&T,  Kellogg  pro¬ 
vides  a  complete  range  of  automatic  switching  systems  as  well  as  other  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies  for  the  independent  telephone  industry. 


emipaPER  NEWS^ 


Dailies'  Traffic 
Safety  Crusade 
Plan  Charted 


Denver  Club 
Votes  to  Expand 
Its  Facilities 

Denver 

Members  of  the  Denver  Press 
Club  have  voted  a  $45,000  build¬ 
ing  expansion  program  aimed  at 
making  the  club  “one  of  the  finest 
in  America.” 

The  expansion,  scheduled  to  be¬ 
gin  immediately,  will  include  ad¬ 
ditions  to  all  three  floors  of  the 
club  building  in  downtown  Den¬ 
ver,  and  enlargement  of  kitchen 
and  dining  facilities.  Banquet  fa¬ 
cilities  for  150  persons  will  be 
provided. 

Willard  C.  Haselbush,  city  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Denver  Post,  was  elec¬ 
ted  president  of  the  benevolent 
organization  to  succeed  Vincent 
Dwyer,  managing  editor  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News.  The  lat¬ 
ter  was  voted  a  lifetime  member¬ 
ship. 

Other  officers  are:  Sam  Lusky, 
city  editor  of  the  News,  first  vice- 
president;  County  Judge  David 
Brofman,  executive  vicepresident; 
Don  Davis,  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  Post,  secretary,  and  Bill  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  theater  executive,  treasurer. 


An  eight-point  approach  for  ^  ;v 

daily  newspapers  to  activate  the  1 3  ^ 

1954  program  of  the  White  House  ^  ^  4 

Conference  on  Highway  Safety  has  ^ 

all  its  resources  to  tell  each  citizen 

White  House  Conference  is  being 
carried  out;  to  impress  each  per- 
son  with  the  fact  that  traffic  safe- 
ty  is  an  individual  responsibility; 

and  to  get  him  to  publicly  support  STATE’S  REWARD  goes  to  Joseph  E.  Helfei^  editor  of_the  Beaver 
some  traffic  safety  activity.  . . 

The  program  follows: 

1.  Strongly  encourage  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  a  permanent  organization 
or  agency  to  carry  on  its  work  the 
year  around  and  disseminate  news 
and  material  for  the  information 
of  the  nation’s  daily  press. 

2.  Urge  the  nation’s  daily  press 
to  enlist  the  press  associations  in 
disseminating  highway  safety  news. 

3.  Urge  the  newspapers  to  strive 
to  improve  and  humanize  their 
spot  coverage  of  accidents,  con¬ 
centrating  on  the  personalities  of 
the  individuals  involved  and  the 
effects  of  the  accidents  on  the  in¬ 
dividual  or  his  survivors. 

4.  Request  the  daily  press  to  ex¬ 
change  ideas  on  the  various  de¬ 
vices  and  methods  proved  success¬ 
ful  in  local  and  regional  highway 
safety  campaigns,  and  that  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 

Association  be  asked  to  serve  as 
the  medium  of  distribution. 

5.  Urge  the  daily  newspapers  in 
their  State  associations  to  move  in 
concert  in  highway  safety  educa- 


Uam  (Wis.)  Daily  Citizen  who  conceived  the  “Open  Eye  Club”  in  his 
daily  column  in  1929.  State  of  Wisconsin  recognizes  it  as  a  major 
factor  in  highway  safety  as  R.  C.  Salisbury,  left,  of  Motor  Vehicle 
Department,  presents  citation  to  Editor  Helfert  in  the  presence  of 
Police  Chief  Louis  Zweig,  center.  Mr.  Helfert  launched  the  club 
after  his  car  had  narrowly  averted  hitting  a  child  while  he  was  hurry-  Cincinnati  Press  Club 

_ ing  to  cover  a  story. _  Revived.  Gals  Invited 

Cincinnati 
Newsgals  are  welcomed  into 
membership  of  Cincinnati’s  reborn 
Palo  Alto,  Calif,  press  club.  No  better  proof  is 

. . .  __  _  _ ^  The  three  dailies  published  by  needed  than  the 

newspapers  asking  him  to  enlist  his  the  Peninsula  Newspapers  Incor-  election  of  Mary 

personal  interest  and  the  influence  porated,  are  joining  in  the  publica-  Butler,  a  Post  re- 

of  his  newspaper  in  the  White  tion  of  a  weekly  supplement  which  porter,  as  secre- 

House  Highway  Safety  Confer-  will  be  distributed  to  their  sub-  tary.  ^ 

ence  Crusade  for  Safety.  scribers  each  Saturday.  The  first  Charter  mem-  ^ 

7.  Urge  in  any  communication  edition  is  scheduled  for  April  3.  bership  in  Cin- 
to  daily  newspaper  publishers  and  Peninsula  Living,  as  the  supple-  cinnati  Press 
editors  that  they,  wherever  pos-  ment  will  be  known,  was  devel-  Club  numbers 


tional  work  on  common  problems.  ITireG  Dolilies  Print 
6.  Request  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  write  a  letter  to 
each  of  the  publishers  and  the  edi- 
tors-in-chief  of  the  nation’s  daily 


Butler 


IT  you  have  international  business 
interests  associated  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under." 


Cline-  Westinghouse 

DRIVE  EQUIPMENT 

Unit  and  Group  Press  Drives 
Controls . . .  Reels . . .  Tensions 
Speed  Pasters 

...provide  real  production  economy  in 
leading  newspaper  pressrooms  all  over 
America  and  throughout  the  world. 

dine  Electric 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
3405  W.  47th  St.,  Chicago  32 

Los  Angelas  17  e  New  York  17 


1 5  Hamilton  St.,  Sydnev,  Australia 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $3J0. 
Writm  tar  aantplm  copy. 


Facts  about  bread 

and  "butter  balls”! 


If  your  readers  are  average  Americans,  many  of  them 
should  lose  weight.  But  it’s  important  that  they  do  it 


1.  What  causes  overweight? 

Most  doctors  agree  that  overweight  people  are  victims  of 
their  appetites.  Except  for  a  few  cases,  people  get  fat  just 
because  they  eat  too  much.  However,  the  elimination  of 
certain  kinds  of  food  from  the  diet  is  not  the  right  answer. 
It's  unnecessary,  often  expensive,  and  can  be  dangerous. 


3.  Is  bread  fattening  ? 

An  average  slice  of  enriched  bread  contains  6.3  calories  — 
less  calories  than  an  average  serving  of  lemon  sherbet, 
dried  figs  or  a  glass  of  skim  milk.  And,  remember,  enriched 
bread  contains  essential  vitamins  and  minerals  that,  in 
1941,  the  National  Research  Council  found  most  lacking 
in  American  diets.  Many  doctors  and  public  health  officers 
believe  that  our  population  would  not  receive  adetjuate 
amounts  of  these  nutrients  if  enriched  bread  were  not 
available  on  such  a  broad  scale. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Want  more  information  on  bread  in  reducing  diets?  Tbe 
American  Bakers  Association  will  do  their  best  to  answer 
any  questions  you  may  have.  They  will  also  send  you  — free 
of  charge  — a  booklet  on  weight  reduction," E^t  and  Grow 
Slim.”  Write  to  American  Bakers  Association,  20  North 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 


sensibly.  These  questions  and  answers  will  help  you  give 
them  information  they  need  to  avoid  dangerous  "fad  diets”. 


2.  What's  the  first  step  in  sensible 
weight  reduction  ? 

Impress  upon  your  readers  that  before  attempting  any  dief 
they  should  first  get  a  doctor’s  advice.  Ix)ss  of  too  much 
weight.  loss  of  weight  too  quickly,  or  failure  to  obtain  es¬ 
sential  nutrients  are  some  of  the  hazards  of  self-imposed 
diets.  They  can  result  in  serious  impairment  of  health. 


4.  Should  bread  be  included  in 
reducing  diets? 

Certainly.  In  his  book,"Reduce  and  Stay  Reduced,”  Dr. 
Norman  Jolliffe,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Nutrition  of 
New  York  City’s  Health  Department,  writes  ,  .  ."Bread 
should  constitute  a  part  of  every  reducing  diet.  ...  I  have 
included  bread  in  every  one  of  iny  diets,  even  down  to 
the  600  calorie  diet.” 
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Through 

Editor  &  Publisher's 

Classified  Section 


Buy  and  Sell 
Printing  Equipment 


Buy  or  Sell 

Newspaper 

Properties 


Hire  Good  Help- 
Find  A  New  Job 


Reach  Accounts  For 
New  Ideas — Services 


JUST  A  FEW  IDEAS 
TO  HELP  YOU 
‘TIE  UP  ” 

With  Prospects 

There’s  plenty  of  time  for  your 
ads  to  reach  the  hundreds  of 
publishers  and  their  represen¬ 
tatives  attending 

The  A.N.P.A.  Convention 

(Anwrican  N^wspap^r  Pub,  AaMn*} 
at 

New  York’s 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
APRIL  19  through  APRIL  22. 


Aurora  Daily 
Uses  New  Plan 
On  Big  Edition 

Aurora,  111. 
Instead  of  publishing  one  big 
“fat”  Progress  Edition,  the  Auro¬ 
ra  Beacon-News  elected  to  issue 
such  an  edition  on  a  daily  install¬ 
ment  plan,  covering  seven  days. 

Such  was  the  program  followed 
by  the  Beacon-News  earlier  this 
year  in  connection  with  the  pa¬ 
per’s  new  building.  William  A. 
Hart,  who  became  publisher  of 
the  Beacon-News  in  January, 
1951,  was  formerly  advertising 
director  of  the  Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald- 
News.  In  his  many  years  of  get¬ 
ting  out  special  editions,  he  had 
always  felt  that  a  large  .edition 
would  be  more  effective  if  broken 
up  in  several  issues,  rather  than 
run  as  one  edition. 

Avoids  Bulky  F.dition 
“This  sort  of  treatment  en¬ 
abled  the  Beacon-News  to  discuss 
progress  in  every  line  of  retail, 
civic  and  service  development,” 
he  told  E&P.  During  the  week 
we  published  318  pages.  It  is 
quite  likely  that  had  we  elected 
to  publish  only  one  large  edition, 
we  would  have  had  250  to  260 
pages.  Such  an  edition  would 
have  been  a  terrific  strain  on  all 
departments  and  would  have  been 
*oo  bulky  for  most  of  our  readers 
to  absorb.  By  nublishing  it  in 
seven  separate  editions  we  think 
we  did  a  far  greater  service  to 
the  advertiser  and  had  far  greater 
public  acceptance  from  readers.” 

The  Beacon-News  started  on 
Friday  with  a  60-page  paper.  The 
first  30  pages  were  devoted  to 
regular  commercial  advertising  of 
store  accounts  and  the  other  30 
pages  were  devoted  to  stores  and 
pictures  pertaining  to  the  new 
Beacon-News  plant.  The  special 
advertising  in  this  edition  amount¬ 
ed  to  2,822  inches. 

On  Saturday,  the  newspaper 
published  a  30-page  edition  in 
which  there  was  a  special  section 
devoted  to  suburban  towns.  This 
section  contained  news  stories  and 
pictures  of  these  towns  and  2,094 
inches  of  special  advertising. 

Big  Industrial  Section 
On  Sunday,  the  Beacon  -  News 
published  a  72-page  edition  with 
the  last  two  sections,  consisting  of 
40  pages,  devoted  to  industry  in 
the  Fox  River  Valley.  The  en¬ 
tire  edition  contained  7,863  inches 
of  advertising,  of  which  4,168 
inches  were  of  an  industrial  na¬ 
ture. 

Monday,  the  Beacon-News  pub¬ 
lished  a  28-page  edition  of  which 
14  pages  were  devoted  to  transpor¬ 
tation  and  contained  1,556  inches 
of  transportation  advertising.  A 
34-page  edition  was  published  on 
Tuesday,  including  an  18-page  sec¬ 
tion  devoted  to  civic  growth  and 
J  development.  The  section  con- 


SPORTS  EDITOR  job  on  Cornell 
Daily  Sun,  college  paper  published 
for  campus  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  assigned  to  Anne  Morrissy 
of  Highland  Park,  III.  for  1954- 
55.  She  is  the  first  woman  to  hold 
that  title  on  the  paper;  maybe  on 
any  daily. 

tained  2,340  inches  of  special  ad¬ 
vertising. 

On  Wednesday,  the  paper  pub¬ 
lished  a  34-page  edition  with  an 
18-page  section  devoted  to  com¬ 
munity  service  in  which  there 
were  2,148  inches  of  special  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  Thursday  edition 
included  60  pages  with  a  30-page 
section  devoted  to  retail  trade,  in¬ 
cluding  3,923  inches  of  special  ad¬ 
vertising. 

There  was  a  total  of  19,051 
inches  of  special  advertising  run 
over  the  seven-day  period.  Total 
advertising  during  this  same  pe¬ 
riod  amounted  to  33,446  inches. 

“Advertising  was  set  some 
months  in  advance  and  was  sold 
entirely  by  Beacon-News  ad  sales¬ 
men,”  said  Mr.  Hart.  “The  whole 
theme  of  the  advertising  was 
‘Progress  in  the  Fox  River  Valley.’ 
The  fact  that  the  Beacon-News 
was  moving  into  its  new  building 
was  more  or  less  secondary.” 

■ 

Indiana  Gazette's 
Printery  Restored 

Vincennes,  Ind. 

Restoration  of  the  print  shop 
from  which  the  Indiana  Gazette, 
first  newspaper  in  the  Indiana  Ter¬ 
ritory,  was  printed  in  1804,  has 
started  here. 

Old  handmade  bricks  and  150- 
year-old  black  walnut  timber  and 
yellow  Poplar  planks,  hewn  about 
1800,  are  going  into  this  monu¬ 
ment  to  be  reconstructed  just  40 
feet  from  the  site  of  the  Territorial 
Hall. 

A  state  -  wide  fund  drive  was 
launched  by  the  Lincoln-Free  Press 
Memorial  Association  to  aid  in 
completing  the  project  as  part  of 
the  sesquicentennial  anniversary  of 
the  press  in  Indiana. 

When  completed,  the  printing 
shop  replica  will  be  presented  to 
the  state  as  a  memorial. 


Guide  Insures 
Copy  That  Fits 
Column  Rules 

San  Franciscx) 

Belief  that  anyone  who  reads 
can  now  write  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin  advertising  copy  that  fits 
the  desired  space  is  expressed  here 
by  Harry  Davidson,  production 
manager. 

Mr.  Davidson’s  hope  rests  on  a 
newly-produced  book  that  pro- 
vides  scaled  displays  of  all  type  i 
used  by  the  Call-Bulletin  along-  I 
side  scales  showing  the  compara¬ 
tive  measurement  required  by  the 
two  standard  typewriter  faces. 

The  80-page  booklet  also  gives 
a  demonstration  of  how  to  make  ^ 
a  copy  layout  and  how  to  key 
copy,  and  proffers  the  newspaper’s  ( 
code  for  type  designations. 

The  book  is  based  on  months  1 
of  study,  a  survey  of  type  face  i 
books  used  by  various  newspapers  i 
across  the  nation,  and  special  ad¬ 
ditions  which  Mr.  Davidson  pro-  ' 
vided. 

Limited  Edition 

The  completed  product  was 
costly,  the  edition  was  limited  to  ; 
250  books,  and  issuance  is  only 
to  those  advertisers  where  it  will 
be  put  to  practical,  regular  use, 
Editor  &  Publisher  was  told. 
Reprint  editions  would  cost  an  | 
estimated  $2  each. 

Yet  the  product  will  pay  for 
itself  in  copy  production  speedup 
and  in  the  elimination  of  correc¬ 
tions,  the  Call  -  Bulletin  executive 
believes. 

The  book  includes  samples  of 
16  different  type  faces.  Each  is 
shown  in  italic,  leaded,  light,  bold 
and  medium.  All  samples  are  one 
inch  in  length  and  carry  notations 
of  the  number  of  lines  per  inch 
resultant  from  type  sizes  ranging 
all  the  way  from  5 Vi  point  to 
14  point. 

That’s  just  the  beginning.  After 
the  copy  writer  has  selected  the  ] 
type  desired,  he  turns  to  the  index 
and  finds  the  page  containing  this 
type  face  in  detail. 

Scaled  Examples 

The  scale  reference  pages  each 
show  the  type  face  and  code  name 

■  at  the  top.  Reproductions  of  the 
'  two  typewriter  faces  appear  be¬ 
neath  a  scale  showing  ^th  picas 

•  and  inches.  Type  samples  ranging 
I  upward  in  size  appear  beneath, 
t  A  column  scale  is  at  the  bottom 

■  of  each  page.  Pages  in  the  rear 
1  show  borders,  rules  and  orna- 
I  ments  and  also  the  complete  avail¬ 
able  scale  of  numbers  and  price 

>  tag  samples. 

!  “Through  the  use  of  this  book 
I  the  Call-Bulletin  will  be  able  to 
f  increase  our  service  to  our  adver- 
f  tisers,  and  cooperation  on  your 
part  should  result  in  a  more  com- 
5  plete  first  proof  and  better  han- 
)  dling  by  our  compositors,”  the 
newspaper  advises. 
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f  All  parents  are  dreamers  at  heart. 

V  William  and  Betty  Lou  Potter  are 

^  like  that.  Already  they  picture 

OBV  their  baby  daughter  Susan  as  a 
college  student.  The  Potters  live 
in  Chicago,  where  William  works 
as  a  salesman  for  Standard  Oil. 

And  they’re  doing  something  now  to  make 
this  dream  come  true.  Playing  a  large  part  in 
their  savings  program  is  the  Standard  Oil  sav¬ 
ings  and  stock  bonus  plan. 

For  every  dollar  that  they  invest  in  United 
States  Savings  Bonds  under  the  plan,  they  get 
credits  which  are  translated,  once  a  year,  into 
a  bonus  of  Standard  Oil  stock.  Both  the  bonds 
and  the  stock  are  theirs  to  do  with  as  they  wish. 
The  Potters  plan  to  keep  theirs.  They  know 
that  Standard  Oil  has  paid  dividends  for  61 
consecutive  years. 

They  know,  too,  that  there  are  other  "divi¬ 
dends”  in  a  Standard  Oil  job. 

When  little  Susan  arriv^,  a  substantial  part 
of  the  cost  was  paid  through  Standard  Oil’s 
group  hospital  and  surgical  operation  insur¬ 
ance  plan. 

William  and  Betty  Lou  are  aware  of  the 
security  offered  by  the  many  other  benefits  in 
Standard  Oil’s  employee  program  including  re¬ 
tirement,  group  life  insurance,  vacations  and 
sickness  and  disability  protection  which  pro¬ 
vides  coverage  for  accidents  either  on  or  off  the 
job.  To  the  cost  of  some  plans  both  the  employ¬ 
ees  and  company  contribute.  For  others,  such 
as  the  sickness  and  disability  benefits  plan,  the 
company  alone  pays. 

This  wide  range  of  benefits  is  one  reason  why 
more  than  a  third  of  our  employees  have  been 
with  us  for  more  than  ten  years  and  about  half 
own  stock  in  our  company. 

We’re  proud  of  that. 

And  it  makes  vis  just  as  proud  as  parents  when 
William  Potter  and  other  employees  tell  us, 
"Standard  Oil  is  a  good  place  to  work.” 


PLANNING  THE  FUTURE  for  little  Susan  has  already  begun  in  the  home 
of  William  and  Betty  Lou  Potter  in  Chicago,  as  it  has  in  almost  every 
home  where  there  is  a  baby.  William,  as  an  employee  of  Standard  Oil, 
has  a  head  start  in  planning.  He  is  able  to  use  the  many  provisions  of  our 
employee  benefit  program — one  of  the  broadest  in  any  industry. 


PLANNING  THE  FUTURE  is  important  for 
everyone,  but  the  present  is  equally  im¬ 
portant.  The  steady  increase  in  our  invest¬ 
ment  in  more  and  better  tools  and  equip¬ 
ment  helps  employees  like  Charles  Carna¬ 
han  of  our  Wood  River  refinery  to  produce 
more  and  thus  earn  more.  Since  January 
1,  1946,  we  have  spent  about  $1.5  billion 
to  expand  and  improve  facilities. 


PLANNING  THE  FUTURE  during  working 
^ars  is  a  must,  savs  Miss  Mabel  Soop,  of 
Detroit,  a  retired  Standard  Oil  employee. 
Miss  Soop  will  receive  retirement  checks 
regularly  for  life.  This  income  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  voluntary  contributions  which 
both  Miss  Soop  and  the  company  made 
while  she  was  working.  Our  first  retirement 
plan  was  established  in  1903. 


PLANNING  THE  FUTURE  with  still  fewer 
accidents  is  the  aim  of  the  safety  program 
of  Standard  Oil  and  its  subsidiary  com¬ 
panies.  Our  50,000  employees,  like  Joseph 
J.  Kolar  of  our  Whiting  refinery,  actually 
are  safer  at  work  than  at  home.  For  many 
years  our  safety  record  has  been  better 
than  the  average  in  an  industry  known  for 
its  low  accident  rate. 


Standard  Oil  Company  (INDIANA) 
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April  Fool 
Stunts  Get 
Big  Ploy 

No  newspapers  kidded  their 
readers  on  April  1  —  April  Fool! 
Many,  in  fact,  staged  stunts  that 
momentarily  mystified  their  won¬ 
dering  readers. 

After  deliberating  several  days 
on  a  hoax,  Henry  Kozloski,  re¬ 
porter,  and  Bob  Wassink,  photog¬ 
rapher,  for  the  Lockport  (N.  Y.) 
Union-Sun  &  Journal,  worked  up 
a  “composite”  photo  of  the  huge 
liner  United  States  entering  Olcott 
Harbor,  a  smallboat  inlet  eight 
miles  from  Lx)ckport.  The  cut¬ 
lines  under  the  very  realistic  photo 
used  the  New  York  City  dock 
strike  as  the  reason  for  the  liner 
docking  at  the  small  Western  New 
York  port. 

250-Yard  Heave 

No  mention  was  made  of  April 
Fool’s  Day,  but  several  obvious 
clues  such  as  a  dock  walloper 
tossing  a  light  line  250  yards  to 
the  ship’s  deck — which  a  seaman 
would  know  is  an  impossibility. 

Within  a  matter  of  minutes  after 
the  newspaper  hit  the  newsstands, 
state  police  reported  a  steady 
stream  of  traffic  headed  for  Olcott, 
the  motorists  hoping  to  see  the 
liner. 

Phone  calls  flooded  the  news¬ 
paper  offices  and  the  Olcott  Yacht 
Club  for  further  information. 
Those  who  were  unlucky  enough 
to  have  made  the  fruitless  trip 
were  either  good-natured  over  hav¬ 
ing  had  a  joke  pulled  on  them, 
or  in  several  cases,  irritated  sub¬ 
scribers  threatened  to  cancel  their 
subscriptions. 

Biggest  laugh  of  the  day  was 
when  a  Union  Sun  &  Journal  per¬ 
forating  machine  operator,  com¬ 
pletely  taken  in  by  the  hoax,  ad¬ 
mitted  talking  her  parents  into  driv¬ 
ing  to  Olcott  before  eating  supper. 

The  reporter  and  photographer, 
both  wearing  sheepish,  worried  ex¬ 
pressions  the  next  day,  were  re¬ 
tained  on  the  staff. 

Currency  Sold 

April  Fool’s  Day  cost  the  At¬ 
lantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press  $5,  but 
for  a  long  while  it  looked  as 
though  Editor  Stan  Fink’s  gamble 
was  a  safe  one.  As  a  test  of  pub¬ 
lic  gullibility,  reporter  Don  Rosser 
spent  a  half-hour  in  front  of  City 
Hall  attempting  to  sell  dollar  bills 
for  75c. 

Dressed  in  a  “race  track”  suit, 
with  loud  tie,  battered  felt  hat 
and  unshaven,  the  reporter  spent 
20  minutes  trying  to  “con” 
passersby  into  purchasing  the  bills 
at  a  25  per  cent  saving  as  Press 
photographer  Mike  Blizzard  re¬ 
corded  the  proceedings  from  be¬ 
hind  a  street-level  window. 

In  his  story,  which  ran  on  Ap¬ 
ril  2,  Mr.  Rosser  said  his  first 
would-be  victims  were  women, 
whose  suspicions  caused  them  to 
hurry  away.  It  was  almost  a  half- 
hour  before  his  first  customer,  a 


CLEAR  AND  OBJECTIVE  stories  by  Allan  Keller,  right,  of  New 
York  World-Telegram  and  Sun,  about  railroad  commuter  problems 
won  for  him  the  annual  newspaper  writer’s  award  of  the  Federation 
for  Railway  Progress.  Presentation  was  made  by  Robert  R.  Young, 
founder  of  the  Federation. 


cab  driver,  made  a  purchase.  A 
crowd  had  gathered,  and  within 
10  minutes  all  20  of  his  dollars 
were  gone. 

Mr.  Rosser  wrote  he  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  being  a  Communist  try¬ 
ing  to  destroy  confidence  in  the 
American  dollar,  a  “candid  mike” 
radio  announcer,  and  a  boy  work¬ 
ing  his  way  through  college.  He 
added  that  once  his  “merchandise” 
was  found  to  be  legitimate,  he 
instituted  a  “one-to-a-customer” 
policy,  and  one  astute  by-passer 
offered  to  up  the  buying  price  to 
85c  if  Rosser  would  sell  his  stock. 

Century  Ago 

The  front  page  of  the  Atchison 
(Kans.)  Globe  April  Fool’s  Day 
was  dated  April  1,  1854,  and  every 
story,  news  picture  and  ad  was 
an  actual  presentation  of  events 
in  Atchison  a  full  century  ago. 

The  only  April  Fool  part  about 
it.  Editor  A1  Bennett  said,  was  that 
there  was  no  Globe  100  years  ago. 
The  paper  is  only  76  years  old. 

But  everything  was  treated  as 
spot  news,  as  it  would  have  been 
written  when  it  happened.  News 
photos  showed  new  settlers  arriv¬ 
ing.  One  article  told  how  one  pi¬ 
oneer  family  foiled  a  gang  of 
border  ruffians.  There  was  an  in¬ 
terview  with  a  Methodist  minister 
who  preached  the  first  sermon  in 
Atchison,  and  an  account  of  a 
cotillion  party  held  at  the  Atchison 
House.  There  was  a  view  of 
downtown  business  buildings. 

Mr.  Bennett  said  the  issue  was 
to  call  attention  to  the  Kansas 
Territorial  Centennial  this  year 
and  to  Atchison’s  Centennial  June 
20-26. 


The  editorial  staff  of  the  Gal¬ 
veston  (Texas)  Tribune,  after¬ 
noon,  had  to  make  telephone  ex¬ 
planations  for  the  stunt  of  the 
Galveston  News,  morning,  but 
poetic  justice  had  its  due  as  a 
Tribune  staffer,  Ellen  Helm  Mil¬ 
ler,  won  the  cash  prize  offered 
the  reporter  who  submitted  the 
accepted  picture. 

Cheap  Coffee 

The  picture  showed  mounds  of 
canned  coffee  of  various  brands 
with  a  sign,  “Coffee  33c  per 
pound.”  Staffers  wondered  why 
scores  of  bargain-hunting  house¬ 
wives  actually  searched  for  the 
non-existent  store  and  its  owner, 
whose  name,  spelled  backward, 
was  “April  Fool.”  The  cutlines, 
which  should  have  fooled  no  one 
but  actually  fooled  scores: 

“The  Monument  Food  Store  at 
25th  and  Broadway  is  doing  some¬ 
thing  about  the  price  of  coffee  as 
can  be  noted  by  the  picture  above. 
For  one  day  only  L.  Irpaloof, 
proprietor,  is  offering  assorted 
brands  of  coffee  at  33c  per  pound. 
‘1  won’t  make  any  money  on  this 
deal,’  says  Irpaloof,  ‘but  I  expect 
to  have  a  lot  of  fun  and  I  can’t 
think  of  any  better  way  to  throw 
away  money.’  Incidentally,  the 
sale  has  been  set  for  April  Fool’s 
Day,  if  that  means  anything  to 
you — and  it  should!” 

The  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Even¬ 
ing  Register,  ran  a  3-column  cut 
on  Page  1  of  William  Prender- 
gast,  a  staffer,  getting  the  busi¬ 
ness  from  an  exploding  cigar. 
Guffawing  in  the  background  was 
the  practical  joker,  Robert  Leeney, 
another  staffer. 


The  Maine  Campus,  published 
by  the  students  of  the  University 
of  Maine  at  Orono,  came  out  Ap¬ 
ril  1  with  streamer  headlines: 
“Campus  Is  Dead!  University  De- 
dares  Campus  Is  Bankrupt;  Last 
Issue  Published.”  Ralph  Clark, 
editor,  and  Asher  Kneeland,  Jr.| 
columnist,  explained  on  the  inside 
that  the  story  was  a  joke,  meant 
both  to  fool  the  students  and  to 
bring  home  to  them  the  calamity 
that  loss  of  the  press  would  mean. 

The  White  Plains  (N.  Y.)  Re¬ 
po  r  t  e  r  Dispatch  (Westchester 
County  Publishers,  Inc.)  carried 
on  April  2  a  blank  page  with 
explanation  in  small  type  at  the 
bottom,  signed  by  an  advertiser, 
Fitzpatrick  Pontiac: 

“This  was  to  be  a  very  fancy 
ad! 

“It  was  going  to  tell  all  about 
the  terrific  deals  on  brand  new 
1954  Pontiacs  at  Fitzpatrick  Pon¬ 
tiac.  But  the  guy  who  writes  our 
copy  is  so  exhausted  from  April 
Fool’s  Day  he  just  didn’t  show  up! 

“Come  on  down  anyway  and 
let  us  show  you!” 

European  newspapers  had  their 
fun,  too. 

Brussels  newspapers  stated  ex- 
Premier  Mohammed  Mossadegh 
had  arrived  in  Belgium  after  es¬ 
caping  jail  in  Tehran,  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Mohamed  Naguib  had  hit 
town  for  consultation  about 
Egypt’s  new  constitution. 

Oslo  newspapers  urged  readers 
to  pour  a  gallon  of  boiling  water 
down  the  drain  in  a  vast  collective 
effort  to  create  a  warm  current 
in  Oslo  Fjord  and  melt  ice  masses 
which  have  blocked  shipping  for 
eight  weeks. 

■ 

Fred  Burns  Heads 
Travel  Writers 

Chicago 

Fred  Burns,  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Times-Star  travel  editor,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Midwest 
Travel  Writers’  Association,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Frank  J.  Cipriani,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  travel  editor. 

Other  officers  elected  here  at 
the  recent  annual  association 
meeting  were  Leonard  R.  Barnes, 
Motor  News,  Detroit,  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Pearl  E.  Hafstrom,  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  secretary; 
and  Edgar  Jones,  Highway  Travl- 
er,  Chicago,  treasurer. 

The  association  voted  to  hold 
its  second  annual  awards  dinner 
in  Chicago,  Dec.  4,  and  to  limit 
awards  to  one  grand  prize,  and  a 
first  place  in  each  of  several  cate¬ 
gories  for  the  best  travel  promo¬ 
tion  in  various  fields. 

■ 

Frey  Re-elected 

Portland.  Ore. 

M.  J.  Frey,  publisher  of  the 
Oregonian,  was  reelected  president 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Newspa¬ 
per  A-ssociation  at  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  Frank  Jenkins,  publisher  of 
the  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald 
and  News,  was  reelected  first  vice- 
president. 
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YOU'VE  GOT  TO 
PRODUCE 
TO  BE  A 
WINNER 


m 


Looking  for  new  worlds  to  conquer?  Searching  for 
new  markets  to  sell? 

Step  right  up.  We’ve  got  just  what  you’re  yearning 
for.  And  we’ll  not  only  show  you  where  this  market 
is,  we’ll  tell  you  the  best,  the  most  profitable  way 
to  sell  it. 

The  market  is  in  Pennsylvania.  In  the  smaller  cities 
and  towns  of  Pennsylvania,  because  this  State  has 
more  of  them  than  any  other.  Pennsylvanians  just 
naturally  like  to  live  in  smaller  communities- -of 
under  100,000  City  Zone —  and  they’re  centered  in 
one  of  the  richest  markets  in  the  world. 


Factory  payrolls  alone  in  this  area  average  close 
to  $80,000,000  a  week. 

These  people  have  another  natural  habit.  They’re 
insatiable  readers  of  their  local,  hometown  news¬ 
papers.  Like  all  folk  who  live  in  friendly,  smaller 
communities,  they  are  vitally  interested  in  local 
affairs  and  local  news.  These  newspapers  satisfy 
this  appetite.  Pennsylvania’s  hometown  news¬ 
papers — well-edited,  thoroughly  digested — are  the 
logical,  the  most  profitable  means  to  sell  your 
product  in  this  lucrative  market. 

The  best  way  to  get  to  know  Pennsylvania’s  won¬ 
derful  hometown  newspapers  is  to  use  them.  Once 
you  do,  you’ll  never  leave  them. 


Pennsylvania 


Has  more  daily  newspapers  .  .  . 
than  any  other  State  .  .  . 


newspaper  advertising  works  best 
in  a  netvspaper-minded  market  .  .  . 


JEAVER  falls  NEWS-TRIBUNE  |E)  •  BRISTOL  COURIER  (E)  •  CHAMBERSBURG  PUBLIC  OPINION  |E)  •  COATESVILLE  RECORD  (E)  • 
CONNELLSVILLE  COURIER  (E)  •  INDIANA  GAZEHE  |E|  •  JEANNEHE  NEWS-DISPATCH  (E)  •  LOCK  HAVEN  EXPRESS  (E)  •  NEW  CASTLE 
NEWS  |E)  •  SUNBURY  DAILY  ITEM  (E)  •  TOWANDA  REVIEW  (M)  •  WARREN  TIMES-MIRROR  (E)  •  WASHINGTON  OBSERVER  REPORTER 
|M4E)  •  WILLIAMSPORT  GAZEHE-BULLETIN  (M)  •  WILLIAMSPORT  SUN  (E)  •  YORK  DISPATCH  (E) 
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Rcpcaf  Mcfend  CMC  the  heet  pnoo| 
ot  pHQtUaMe  Totoeettee  uee! 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn  1,  New  York 
District  Offices:  Chicago  10,  San  Francisco  11.  Los  Angeles  15,  New  Orleans  10,  Boston  10 

In  Canada:  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Halifax 


FOTOSETTER 


ondened  Uif, 

Wanwick  UtfpoqnaphenA,  SJnc., 
Saint  Xouti 


Here  is  the  record  of  Warwick  Typographers,  Inc., 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


FIRST  Fotosetter  installed  in  November,  1951 
SECOND  Fotosetter  installed  in  December,  1951 
THIRD  Fotosetter  installed  in  May,  1952 
FOURTH  Fotosetter  now  ordered  for  immediate 
installation! 


Hubert  J.  Echele,  President  of  Warwick  Typographers, 
says: 

“The  major  need  in  the  Graphic  Arts  has  been 
for  improvement  in  quality.  The  means  for  supplying 
quality  has  been  provided  in  the  Fotosetter.  Now 
we  are  able  to  satisfy  the  offset  printer’s 
demand  for  an  all-photographic  product.  Fotosetter 
flexibility  not  only  enables  us  to  produce  a 
wide  variety  of  work,  but  it  also  creates  a  market 
for  new  typographic  products.” 

If  you  want  to  know  what  photographic  typesetting 
can  do  for  the  lithographer,  write  to 
Intertype  Corporation. 


If  it  isn’t  made  by  Intertype,  it  isn’t  a  Fotosetter 
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PLANT  and  EQUIPMENT 

SECTION 


Bista  Plate  Overlay 

The  Bista  Pre  -  madeready  Mat 
has  been  improved  by  adding  the 
Bista  hand-cut  overlay.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  overlay  is  to  prevent 
the  shaver  from  pushing  the  treat- 
id  area.s  of  the  press  plate  to  the 
printing  surface,  thus  assuring  full 
effectiveness. 

It  was  decided  to  add  this  proc¬ 
ess  only  after  extensive  newspaper 
tests  proved  that  it  is  a  .significant 
improvement,  according  to  F.  E. 
Reilly,  president.  Lake  Shore  Elec¬ 
trotype  Division. 


Small  Photocopier 

Cormac  Industries,  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  photocopy  equipment  for 
business  and  industry,  has  pro¬ 
duced  Compact,  “a  simplified,  port¬ 
able  unit,  small  enough  to  ‘sit’  con¬ 
veniently  on  the  corner  of  an  ex¬ 
ecutive's  de.sk  or  typewriter  table.” 

The  Compact  gives  “extra” 
copies  inexpensively,  in  a  few  sec¬ 
onds.  It  eliminates  retyping,  proof¬ 
reading  and  correcting,  or  sending 
out  for  commercial  reproduction. 


The  M.A.N. — Winkler  Automatic  plate  casting  machine. 


beeii  produced  and  then  auto-  BirdsborO  Po. 
'^The"M^A^N  system  of  pres-  “ 

sure  casting  forces  the  metal  by  (Pit.)  DhpouA  ^ 

gas  pressure  from  a  small  inter-  >t.s  first 

mediate  reservoir  into  the  mold  ^  No.  4  flat- 

parallel  with  the  ribs,  and  causes  heJ  press  after  using  a  Campbell 
it  to  solidify  under  its  own  weight 

and  the  added  adjustable  pressure  ^  exactly 

of  approximately  15  p.s.i.  sup-  u 

plied  by  the  compressor.  with  all  new  parts 

except  the  major  castings. 

This  pressure  corresponds  to  a  ,  ^^^t.  editor  and 

head  of  approximately  20  of  p^.hiisher,  describe  the  momentous 
stereotype  metal  which  remains  occasion' 

■ffective  until  solidification  and  -Qur  engravings,  due  at  the 
shrinkage  of  the  plate  are  com- 
It  takes  les^s  than  a  second 
for  the  metal  to  fill  the  mold.  ^ours  before  deadline  Ken  Bren- 
Ihis  pressure  and  period  of  nan  of  the  PottsviUe  Repiihlican 
are  exactly  proportioned  to  traced  the  engravings  to  the  Potts- 
full  shrinkage  and  rapid  ville  p<ist  office.  The  cuts  were 
driven  to  Birdsboro  by  a  Repub¬ 
lican  reporter. 

“lust  as  we  started  our  final 
run  a  roller  became  badly  bent 
on  the  Miehle  and  a  hurried  call 
to  Philadelphia  had  a  new  roller 


Rapid  Line  Counter 

A  gauge  for  rapid  counting  of 
typed  manuscript  lines;  for  count¬ 
ing  characters  in  a  typed  line  or 
lines;  for  measuring  columns  of 
type,  galleys,  cuts,  etc.,  is  known 
as  the  Copi-Counter.  {See  cut). 


An  automatic  plate  casting  ma¬ 
chine  which  was  developed  in 
F.urope  is  being  introduced  to 
Unit^  States  publishers  by  Par¬ 
sons  &  Whittemore,  Inc. 

According  to  Charles  Fritschi, 
manager  of  P&W's  stereotype  ma¬ 
chinery  department,  the  M.A.N. 

Pressure  Caster  requires  only  two 
men  to  operate  it. 

The  M.A.N  is  built  in  several  cl 
models  (automatic  and  full-auto¬ 
matic)  to  suit  the  requirements  pletc. 
of  medium  size  and  large  news¬ 
papers. 

The  Model  I  Caster  in  timed  time 
sequence  automatically  closes  and  allow 

opens  the  metal  valve  and  the  cooling  of  the  plate,  and  effect 
casting  box.  After  inserting  and  complete  expulsion  of  the  air  from 
clamping  the  mat.  the  operator  the  plate  area  through  shallow 
simply  engages  the  drive  by  de-  vents  in  the  foot  stick  and  side 
pressing  the  pedal,  and  removes  rings  of  the  casting  box. 
the  cast  plate  hanging  on  the  top  Less  Melting  Required 

edge  of  the  core  as  soon  as  the  Greater  density  and  tensile  «n  the  press  in  time  to  put  the 

machine  has  stopped.  strength  of  pressure<ast  newspa-  '  ' 

f  T-TTa'  P'tttes  in  many  cases  permits 

-s  fed  by  hand  into  the  Automatic  thickness  of  the  body 

Plate  Finishing  Machine,  which  is  increasing  the  number  of  the 

capable  of  handling  the  output  of  ,^3,  ,f,cse  plates  arc 

four  Model  I  Casters.  „,onger,  than  hereto- 

Casts  Continuously  fore  and  therefore  permit  higher 

In  addition  to  the  automatic  press  speeds.  Mr.  Fritschi  ex- 
functions  of  the  Model  I  Caster,  plained. 

the  Model  II  Casting  Machine  by  Insertion  and  clamping  of  the 
means  of  a  push  bar  automatically  matrix  takes  less  than  10  seconds, 
conveys  the  cast  plates  from  the  Since  the  Automatic  Caster  pro¬ 
open  casting  box  onto  a  delivery  duces  plates  without  a  tail,  Mr. 
track.  Fritschi  said,  it  turns  over  little 

The  number  of  plates  required  more  than  half  the  quantity  of 
from  each  mat  is  predetermined  metal  heretofore  required,  at  a 
bv  means  of  a  dial  and  hand-  temperature  which  is  appreciably 
wheel.  After  engaging  the  drive,  lower. 


It  is  a  precision  made,  double-dial 
indicator,  graduated  in  inches  and 
picas  on  one  side  and  inches  and 
agates  on  the  other.  In  use,  the 
Copi-Counter's  wheel  is  run  up  the 
pages  or  columns.  The  length  in 
inches  or  total  number  of  typed 
lines  arc  indicated  on  the  dial.  It 
quickly  estimates  the  total  char¬ 
acter  count  in  an  item  or  manu¬ 
script.  from  which  the  number  of 
type  lines  can  be  determined.  Al¬ 
so.  an  edited  and  “cut”  article  can 
be  quickly  and  accurately  char¬ 
acter-counted  by  using  the  instru¬ 
ment  on  each  line,  skipping  over 
the  “cut”  words,  sentences  or  par¬ 
agraphs.  The  Copi-Counter  keeps 
a  running  character  count. 
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GPO  Establishes 
Offset  Division 


Plant  •  Equipment 


Potent  Intrared 
Lamp  Developed 


infrared  lamp,  “of  tremendous  po¬ 
tential”  for  scores  of  heating,  dry¬ 
ing,  baking,  cooking,  and  other 
uses,  was  announced  this  week  by 
General  Electric’s  Lamp  Division. 
It  is  a  radical  departure  from  any 
previous  infrared  lamp  in  two  re¬ 
spects.  It  comes  in  a  compact  tu¬ 
bular  shape,  slightly  larger  in  dia¬ 
meter  than  a  cigaret,  rather  than 
in  the  shape  of  a  conventional 
bulb.  And  rather  than  regular  or 
heat-resistant  glass,  the  tube  is 
made  of  fused  translucent  quartz. 

Producing  more  than  four  times 
the  energy  concentration  deliver¬ 
ed  by  the  250-watt  infrared  bulb, 
the  slender  quartz  lamp  has 
“amazing”  ability  to  withstand  high 
temperatures  and  the  shock  of 
violent  temperature  changes.  Even 
when  the  tube  is  heated  to  a 
cherry  red,  it  can  be  doused  in 
water  or, 
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A  new  type  of  stuffing  machine 
that  can  be  used  by  small  news¬ 
papers  as  well  as  large  ones  has 
been  designed  by  Ralph  S.  Cantrell, 

Sr.,  superintendent  of  the  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Star  mailing  room. 

This  machine  (patent  applied 
for)  will  be  made  as  a  ma.ster  two- 
head  stuffer.  The  first  head  de¬ 
posits  paper  which  is  to  be  the  out¬ 
side  section  into  a  collecting  mech¬ 
anism  and  opens  it  to  receive  in¬ 
sertions.  The  second  head  is  a 
filler  and  inserts  .sections  into  open 
paper  in  the  collecting  mechanism. 

If  more  than  one  section  is  to 
be  inserted,  more  heads  may  be 
added,  one  for  each  additional  sec¬ 
tion,  without  any  change  in  origi¬ 
nal  collecting  mechanism.  Addi¬ 
tional  sections  will  be  collected  and  film, 
inserted  into  original  as  one  unit. 

In  this  type  of  collecting  system 
there  is  only  one  moving  part  and  scheduling  of  additional  dem¬ 
all  other  parts  are  stationary.  The  onstrations  for  the  showing  plan- 
machine  has  only  five  hoppers  that  week  of  April  19. 

hold  papers  open  while  insert  sec-  ^  he  new  machine,  which  bears 
tions  are  collected  and  deposited,  "o  resemblance  to  the  model  dis- 
They  are  stationary,  thus  avoiding  played  by  Linotype 
a  loss  of  vacuum.  CJraphic  Art.s  ExpKJsition  in  Chi- 

A  small  vacuum  pump  located  well-tested  electro¬ 
inside  of  the  machine  will  do  all  '^'^^-hanical  and  optical  principles 

w'ork  of  opening  papers.  Should  a  original  concept  for  the  compo- 
muss  occur  in  stuffing,  the  unstiiffe<i  typographic  mate- 

paper  is  thrown  out  automatically  Panting  process, 

and  the  machine  does  not  stop  Members  of  both  the  American 
The  machine  uses  a  stacker  method  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
of  finished  papers  instead  of  con-  International  Typographic 

veyor  system  thus  saving  man-  <^'«niiH>sition  Association,  whose 

power  and  space.  meetings  in  New  York  coincide 

ri,.,  .u-  u-  .  with  the  Linofilm  showing,  will  be 

an  i  t  “mong  the  major  trade  |roups  to 

an  I  c'v  f  t  1  view  the  demonstrations  at  the 

r,h  ‘-inotype  plant  in  Brooklyn. 


Model  of  Cantrell  stuffing  machine. 


Widespread  interest  in  the  Lino-  AQQ  70-Kg.  Kiel) 
a  new  photo-typesetting  de-  * 

vice  develop^  by  Mergenthaler  The  Orlando  (Fla.)  SerUinet- 
Linotype  Company,  has  required  Star  recently  completed  the  instal- 

.  lation  of  a  Metropolitan  Hoe  press 

with  a  96-page  capacity.  It  re¬ 
places  a  press  installed  less  than 
five  years  ago  for  $220,000. 

The  new  press  is  housed  in  a 
at  the  1950  "cw  $86,500  two-story  building, 
which  also  includes  a  large  mail¬ 
ing  room.  Project  cost  $400,000. 

The  new  installation  became  ne¬ 
cessary  a  little  more  than  two  years 
after  the  Orlando  newspapers  com¬ 
pleted  their  half  million  dollar 
new  home.  It  was  believed  at  the 
time  that  mechanical  facilities  were 
adequate  for  many  years. 

The  new  prevses  were  purcha.sed 
from  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bul¬ 
letin  which  had  taken  them  over 
from  the  Philadelphia  Record  when 
it  folded  Feb.  1,  1947. 

History  repeated  itself  on  the 
first  day  the  new  presses  were  used. 

The  first  papers  run  ofT  were  hand¬ 
ed  to  Harry  Dunn,  Star  carrier, 
who  also  had  delivered  the  last 
papers  printed  on  the  press  the  day 
the  Record  su-spended  publication. 

A  specially  modified  16-page 

Cio-ss  Headliner  press  unit  went  in-  CA||f_rA|Ar  ftravliro 
to  use  recently  at  the  Lima  (Ohio)  IwUI  VUIUI  VlOf UIC 
News.  As  a  result,  the  News  was  FvnIaSnOfI 

able  to  print  a  64-page  paper  on  r  lOivSj  EaPIQIIICQ 

Sunday  without  an  extra  press  run.  /  ; _ •  ^ _ 

Previously,  the  News  had  been  lining  the  important  steps  in 
limited  to  running  48  pages  at  one  ■  ‘  '  ' 

time  off  its  Goss  three-unit  Captain, 
making  extra  runs  Friday  nights. 

Modification  of  the  new  unit  in¬ 
cluded  installation  of  a 
drive  gear  box  so  that  it  might  re-  York. 

volve  in  the  same  direction  as  did  Appealing  directly  to  the  retail 
the  older  press  units.  store  advertisers  and  retail  adver¬ 

tising  staffs  of  newspapers, 

HnHnA  in  ArrimnrA  program  wm  be  a  continuing  ef- 

nQlige  in  AllimQlC  tort  to  cultivate  a  better  under- 

S.  T.  Hodge,  formerly  an  execu-  standing  of  local  copy  problems 

tive  in  composing  rooms  of  sev-  for  full  color  reproduction  in 

eral  Southern  newspapers,  has  ac-  gravure-printed  Sunday  magazines, 

cepted  the  job  of  mechanical  su-  Over  the  next  .several  months  George  Wirth  has  been  appoint- 
perintendent  for  the  Philadelphia  the  presentation  will  be  given  to  ed  sales  representative  in  the  South- 

Suburban  Newspapers,  Inc.,  at  groups  of  advertisers  in  several  of  ern  District  for  J.  M.  Huber  (  or- 

\rdmore.  Pa.  major  cities.  poration’s  Ink  Division. 
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,  as  a  more  severe  test, 
may  be  touched  by  a  piece  of  ice. 
without  cracking. 

Two  sizes  are  being  introduced, 
of  500  and  1000  watts,  for  use  or 
circuit  voltages  of  115-125  and 
230-250,  respectively. 

The  advantages  of  the  lamp 
include  the  following: 

It  produces  higher  energy  con¬ 
centrations  in  a  small  space — 100  | 
watts  per  lighted  inch  of  tube 
length — than  have  been  possible. 

It  produces  full  radiation  almost 
instantly,  not  requiring  a  warm¬ 
up  period; 

It  produces  visible  light  as  well 
as  infrared  radiation,  and  advan 
tage  in  some  circumstances; 

It  is  extremely  light  in  weight. 
The  500-watt  size  weighs  three- 
quarters  of  an  ounce,  and  the 
1000-watt  size  seven-eighths  of  an 
ounce,  as  compared  with  an  ordi¬ 
nary  teaspoon,  which  weighs  one 
ounce; 

It  requires  little  maintenance, 
having  a  rated  trouble-free  burn¬ 
ing  life  of  more  than  5000  hours. 

First  application  of  the  new 
lamp  is  expected  to  be  in  indus¬ 
trial  radiant  drying  and  baking 
ovens.  An  obvious  use  would  be 
A  visual  aid  presentation  out-  in  mat-drying  operations  in  stereo 
■  the  shops. 

preparation  of  copy  for  four-color 
reproduction  in  rotogravure  print-  MAfflCAII 
ing  has  been  prepared  by  the  Art  nUIIIJUII  JCIflUC 
Gravure  Corporation  of  Ohio  and  The  Morrison  Company,  pro¬ 
special  Art  Gravure  Corporation  of  New  diicers  of  precision  graphic  arts 

equipment,  is  returning  rapidly  to 
a  full  production  schedule  follow 
ing  a  fire  March  15  which  did 
the  approximately  $150,000  damage 
to  the  building,  equipment  and 
supplies  in  Milwaukee. 


I^oing  to  earn  more  IB! 
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LINOTYPE  ^JiHD  COMPANY 
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purpose  is  accomplished  by  con¬ 
sulting  calibrated  scales. 

Development  of  the  sensitized 
paper  after  exposure  is  done  with¬ 
in  the  camera  automatically, 
copy  is  then  delivered  (also  auto¬ 
matically)  into  the  horizontal  hypo 
tray  for  fixing.  In  the  fixing  opera¬ 
tion,  the  following 
paper  pieces  are  delivered 
Plain  Dealer,  a  Haloid  Foto-Flo  cessively  beneath  the  top  prints. 
Photocopying  camera  was  installed  ^  photocopy  is  exposed 

in  the  composing  room.  2nd  developed  in  1 1  seconds,  and 

Production  Manager  Leon  A.  fixing  requires  45  seconds  time 
Link  explained  that  this  equip-  photocopies  are  then  washed 

ment  can  be  made  to  repr^uce  containing  water,  af  er 

an  advertiser’s  layout  full  page 
size  in  7  minutes  or  8  minutes  per 
photocopy  so  that  everybody  c^-  ‘‘"f.  '* 

cerned  may  start  work  simul-  and  is  electrically  heated.  About 

taneously  in  advertisement  con-  f'f.  ^ 

struction.  In  addition,  much  time  complete  revolution  of  the  drum 
is  conserved  in  the  engraving  de-  delivery  station  o  dry  the 

partment  by  furnishing  phot^opy  Pfio^^opy-  This  operation  is  au- 
type  proofs  in  reverse  such  as  ‘omatic  once  the  print  has  been 
black  on  white  and  tvne  with  P'aced  in  the  drier. 


CwA#iif!uAr  UaiMAfl  named  superintendent  of  the 

CavCUiIVvj  IfalncQ  Forest  City  pressroom.  Mr.  Lardin 

I.  ni«Ml  ficen  the  Plain  Dealer’s  press- 

ill  LIcYvIdllQ  rlonl  room  superintendent  since  Aug- 

The  Leon  Link,  production  manager  >940.  Prior  to  that  he  had 

of  Forest  City  Publishing  Com-  assistant  superintendent, 

pan,  has  announced  four  executive  _  .  , 

_  .  appointments  in  the  mechanical  pa|fl|(amn  DrAmAlafl 
developed  department  of  the  company,  which  m  • 

sue-  publishes  the  Plain  Dealer  and  the  In  Geo.  H.  Morrill  (0. 

'  Mail  Room  ‘Super’  „  >‘  >»  announced  by  Mr.  C.  A 

Brattstrom,  General  Manager  of 
John  Caspar,  night  foreman  at  H.  Morrill  Co.,  Division 

the  roto  plant,  was  made  superin-  of  Sun  Chemical  Corporation,  that 
tendent  of  the  Forest  City  mall  John  H.  Feldkamp  has  been  ap- 
room.  Blanchard  (Skip)  Wilson,  pointed  Assistant  to  the  General 
The  superintendent  of  the  News  stereo  Manager  with  headquarters  in. 
department,  was  placed  in  charge  ^lew  York. 

of  Forest  City  stereo  operations.  Mr.  Feldkamp  has  been  asso- 
Henry  Kuczynskl,  day-side  fore-  ^iated  with  the  newspaper  indus- 
man  of  paper  handlers,  was  named  ^j-y  production  capacities  and 
superintendent  of  paper  handling  also  in  the  supply  field,  for  the  past 
operations.  several  years  as  sales  representa* 

J.  H.  (Pat)  Lardin,  veteran  of  tive  for  Morrill  in  the  middle 
46  years  with  the  Plain  Dealer,  west. 


Or  is  out-of-date  equipment  going  to  squeeze 
profits  out  in  this  year  of  greater  competition 

Leaders  in  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry  predict  a 

squeeze  on  prohts  (or  those  printers  who  have  not  ^  _ 

modernized  therr  equipment.  Ad  alleys  and  joh  com-  S  fapcRB 
posing  rooms  operating  line-casting  machines  without 
quadders  ace  not  prepared  for  maximum  production  V** 

at  competitive  costR^.  The  Hydraulically  Actuated  STAR  1 
Quadder  is  a  real  profit-producer — users  have  reported 

as  much  as  greater  output  after  installation.  H U 

Why  not  he  ready  with  the  most  modern  eqiiipment  J| H 

available  STAR  (Quadders  ar<>  the  Baest  ooiupitshig 
room  investment  you  can.  make. 


r.  .  .  write  today 
for  full  details! 
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$150,000  PlanI 


Investment  Pays 


“Our  $150,000  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  is  just  what  the  Daily  Times 
needed,”  Publisher  Ted  O’Melia 
said  the  other  day  in  looking  back 
over  the  two-year  period  since  his 
newspaper  moved  into  its  new 
building  in  Rawlins,  Wyoming. 

“That’s  what  we  gave  it  and,  so 
far,  we’ve  never  been  sorry.” 

On  the  contrary,  Mr.  O’Melia 
feels  the  venture  has  been  success¬ 
ful  from  every  standpoint.  “We’ve 
been  able  to  do  so  much  more  and 
do  everything  more  efficiently.” 

He  publishes  the  only  newspaper 
in  Rawlins,  a  town  of  7,500,  and 
the  only  daily  in  Carbon  county. 
When  he  took  control  of  the  paper 
in  1946,  the  entire  front  office — 
editorial,  advertising,  circulation 
and  stationery  supplies  —  was 
crowded  into  a  room  40  feet  long 
by  25  feet  wide.  The  mechanical 
department,  including  the  press, 
job  shop  and  bindery,  was  housed 
below  in  a  basement. 

“We  couldn’t  get  a  rotary  press 
in  the  old  plant  and  our  old  flatbed 
could  only  handle  16  pages  in  a 
single  run,”  he  said.  “When  the 
ad  department  got  enough  lineage 
for  16  pages,  it  had  to  quit  for 
the  day.  We  had  no  place  to  store 
newsprint  and  had  to  rent  a  ware¬ 
house.  And,  as  a  result  of  the 
•overcrowding,  everybody  was  get- 
.ting  in  everybody  else’s  hair.” 

In  February,  1952,  the  Daily 
Times  moved  into  its  new,  $91,000 
60  X  1.12-foot  building  containing 
about  $60,000  worth  of  new  equip¬ 
ment,  including  a  rotary  press. 
These  are  gains  Mr.  O’Melia 
-points  to: 

1.  “It  has  been  a  great  morale 
builder  for  the  staff.  Our  turnover 
under  the  old  setup  was  terrific. 
Employes  quit  because  they  were 
/disgusted  with  the  conditions  they 
■worked  under.  Now,  all  of  the 
equipment  is  in  good  condition  and 
all  of  the  front  office  equipment 
is  new.  Most  important,  maybe, 
everybody  has  plenty  of  room. 

2.  “We’re  selling  more  ads  be¬ 
cause  we  have  the  mechanical  fa¬ 
cilities  to  handle  bigger  papers. 
\We  can  run  up  to  40  pages  in  a 


San  Diego  Expands 


Big  Tape  Operation 


AN  KYF.STOPPER  in  the  La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune  plant  is  the  four- 
color  Linotype  machine  drawing  the  attention  of  (left  to  right)  C.  R. 
(Bud)  Hourihan,  Tribune  chief  machinist;  Richard  H.  Meyer,  produc¬ 
tion  engineer  for  the  Mcrgenthaler  Linotype  Company,  and  E.  L. 
Burgess,  Tribune  production  manager  and  safety  director.  The  ma¬ 
chine,  painted  according  to  the  “safety  dynamics”  designed  by  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Paint  Company,  stands  out  like  a  beacon  in  a  fog  from  the  other 
machines  painted  the  traditional  sober  black.  (E&P,  .March  27,  page  32). 


single  run.”  The  Times,  a  tabloid, 
often  runs  20  pages,  usually  32 
for  special  editions.  Its  annual 
Fair  edition  in  August  always  runs 
over  100  pages. 

3.  “We’ve  been  able  to  double 
our  stationery  supplies  business  by 
stocking  virtually  a  complete  line 
of  office  equipment,  including 
desks,  filing  cabinets  and  chairs. 

4.  “And,  of  course,  all  of  this 
means  that  we’ve  been  able  to  give 
our  readers  a  bigger  and  better 
newspaper.” 

“There  have  been  some  head¬ 
aches  and  worry,”  he  admitted. 
“We’re  not  completely  out  of  the 
woods  on  this  yet.  But  it  looks  as 
if  we  will  be  in  the  not  too  distant 
future,  and  we’ve  had  no  regrets. 
If  it  were  to  do  over,  1  wouldn’t 
hesitate  a  minute.” 


New  PlanI  Begun 
At  Martinsburg 


Dwyer  Promoted 


James  Ehvyer,  night  foreman  in 
the  composing  room  for  15  years, 
has  been  promoted  to  the  job  of 
mechanical  superintendent  of  News¬ 
paper  Printing  Corp.,  agent  for  the 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner  and 
Tennessean.  He  began  his  career 
at  the  Tennessean  in  1918. 


A  city  permit  has  been  issued 
to  the  Martinsburg  (W.  Va.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  daily  newspaper,  to  construct 
a  two-story  concrete,  brick  and 
steel  structure  on  the  site  of  the 
building  which  was  burned  out 
last  November.  The  permit  esti¬ 
mates  cost  at  $75,000. 

The  newspaper  has  managed  to 
keep  its  mechanical  department 
operating  in  the  basement  of  the 
old  building  since  the  fire  but  its 
business,  circulation  and  news  of¬ 
fices  had  to  find  accommodations 
temporarily  in  a  former  gymna¬ 
sium  in  the  YMCA. 

The  newspaper  hopes  to  get  in¬ 
to  its  new  quarters  during  the 
Summer.  Otto  K.  Reuter  is  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  publishing 
company.  The  newspaper  is  a 
member  of  the  Ogden  group. 


Plans  for  additional  equipment 
which  will  give  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union  and  Evening  Trib¬ 
une  one  of  the  most  complete 
Teletypesetter  plants  in  the  nation 
are  announced  by  this  unit  of  the 
Copley  Press. 

The  installation  of  three  addi¬ 
tional  TTS-equipped  linecasting 
machines  is  scheduled  for  April. 
This  will  give  the  two  dailies  a 
total  of  10  perforators  and  nine 
l.inotype  Comets. 

The  Union -Tribune  Publishing 
Company’s  tape  battery  of  six  ma¬ 
chines  presently  sets  all  manner 
of  new  material,  including  box 
scores  and  market  quotations. 
Classified  advertising  also  is  set 
with  the  ase  of  tape  equipment. 

Tape  reproduction  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  cooperation  with  the  lo¬ 
cal  typographical  union  in  1951 
when  three  Comets  were  installed. 
The  battery  was  doubled  last  Oc¬ 
tober. 

The  ITU  local  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  perforator  operation  un¬ 
der  terms  of  a  contract  which  has 
been  in  effect  for  two  years.  The 
plan  originally  adopted  has  been 
reviewed  regularly  by  a  joint  man¬ 
agement-union  committee. 

Results  include  a  system  of 
training  tape  perforators. 


Paster  Solulion 
Sale,  Union  Says 


Lee  Cronin  Retires 


For  Publishers  Looking  Ahead  to 
PRESSRCX)M  EXPANSION 
60  UNITS  HOE  20  FOLDERS 

■Steel  Cylinders — Roller  Bearings — 22% " — Spray  Fountains 
Reels — ^Tensions — Pasters 

AVAILABLE  AS  SEXTUPLES  or  (XHUPLES. 

This  eqwipment  is  located  at  the 
nULADELPHlii  BULLETIN  and  wiU  be  released 
commencing  Fall  of  1954. 

Inspection  in  Operation  by  Appointment 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  HFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  36.  N.  Y. 


Lee  Cronin,  manager  of  the 
building  and  maintenance  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal,  has  retired  after  36  years 
of  service  with  the  newspaper.  Be¬ 
fore  coming  to  the  Journal  as  an 
electrician,  he  had  been  engaged 
in  that  trade.  Some  300  attended 
the  retirement  party  at  which  sev¬ 
eral  gifts  were  presented  to  Mr. 
Cronin  and  his  wife  by  associates 
and  other  friends. 


Members  of  the  printing  press¬ 
men’s  union  have  been  advised  by 
their  officers  that  trichlorethylene 
Ls  safe  when  used  with  ordinary 
care  and  in  accordance  with  the 
manufacturer’s  recommendations. 

The  solution  is  used  to  activate 
the  adhesive  on  flying  pasters. 
There  are  about  1,000  paster  units 
operating  in  newspaper  plants 
around  the  country. 

A  question  as  to  possible  hazards 
in  use  of  the  solution  arose  several 
months  ago  in  a  compensation 
case.  Insurance  investigators  and 
other  persons  working  on  the  mat¬ 
ter  minimized  the  extent  of  harm 
that  could  be  attributed  to  the  pas¬ 
ter  material. 

In  five  months  of  close  scrutiny 
of  cases  involving  pressmen,  the 
union  reported,  there  has  been  no 
evidence  to  warrant  the  belief  that 
trichlorethylene  cannot  be  used 
safely. 


Fairchild  Citation 


Watch  lor  Coleman 


Publisher  W.  P.  Williams  pres¬ 
ented  an  engraved  gold  watch  to 
Bennett  Coleman  on  the  25th  an¬ 
niversary  of  his  service  as  a  print¬ 
er  on  the  Paris  (Tenn.)  Post-In¬ 
telligencer.  Mr.  Coleman  is  chief 
makeup  man. 


The  Guelph  (Ont.)  Daily  Mer¬ 
cury,  one  of  66  Canadian  newspa¬ 
pers  using  the  Scan-A-Graver,  is 
the  first  paper  in  the  Dominion  to 
receive  a  Fairchild  Scan-A-Graver 
certificate  for  excellence  in  local 
advertising.  The  award  was  made 
on  the  basis  of  photo  layouts  in 
ads  for  the  Mercury’s  Progress 
Fdition. 
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Deputy  Assigned 
2  New  Assistants 

Leven  T.  Deputy,  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Sews,  has  two  new  assistants. 

Art  Gormley  of  the  mechanical 
board  becomes  assistant  in  charge 
of  production;  Bob  Harrison  of 
maintenance,  assistant  and  chief 
engineer. 

Making  the  appointments.  Pub¬ 
lisher  Ted  Dealey,  told  a  meeting 
of  department  heads: 

“Mr.  Gormley  and  Mr.  Har¬ 
rison  will  not  stand  on  formalities 
but  will  operate  as  a  production 
team,  doing  anything  and  every¬ 
thing  to  smooth  out  the  manufac¬ 
turing  process.  Both  men  have 
been  instructed  to  watch  costs  and 
to  come  up  with  any  moves  that 
will  make  our  operation  more 
economical. 

‘There  is  one  thing  1  want  to 
impress  oa  this  gathering  of  you 
department  heads.  That  is  this: 
There  may  be  instances  where  de¬ 
partment  heads  will  feel  that  Mr. 
Gormley  or  Mr.  Harrison  may  be 
stepping  on  their  toes.  Any  change 
will  have  a  certain  resLstance  at 
first.  But  the  real  intention  is  that 
these  two  men  are  to  work  with 
department  heads  and  not  go 
around  telling  them  what  to  do. 
They  will  have  instructions  from 
Mr.  Deputy  and  the  management 
and  will  be  asked  to  see  that  these 
orders  are  followed.  These  will  be 
management  orders  and  not  their 
own. 

“The  only  way  that  this  thing 
will  work  is  for  everyone  to  realize 
that  is  a  company-wide  problem, 
that  we  are  all  involved  and  that 
in  carrying  out  their  duties,  these 
two  men  are  representing  the 
management  directly,  in  the  same 
sense  that  you  department  heads 
represent  the  management. 

“Full  cooperation  and  under¬ 
standing  on  the  part  of  all  will 
make  this  arrangement  click.” 

Mr.  Gormley,  30,  has  been  at 
the  News  more  than  three  years. 
He  is  a  native  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  and  holds  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Industrial  Relations  de¬ 
gree  from  Cornell  University. 

Mr.  Harrison,  32,  has  been  at 
the  News  more  than  five  years. 
He  has  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Electrical  Engineering  degree  from 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

AH  Press  Booklet 

Three  new  illustrated  folders  on 
ATF-Webendorfer  web-fed  offset 
presses  have  been  recently  issued 
by  American  Type  Founders, 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.  Publica¬ 
tion  presses  are  the  subject  of  one 
folder.  Among  the  pre<«»es  pic¬ 
tured  is  a  four-unit  perfecting 
newspaper  press. 


Exterior  prospectus  for  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  News-HeraW  home. 


'Doomed'  Daily 
Builds  New  Plant 

The  morning  newspaper  which 
was  born  in  a  squalid  two-by-four 
office  in  1933,  and  which  was 
given  exactly  one  week  to  survive, 
will  observe  its  21st  anniversary 
this  year  by  moving  into  a  mod¬ 
ern  newspaper  building  in  the 
heart  of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
business  district. 

The  News-Herald  first  saw  the 
light  on  April  24,  1933  and  most 
of  those  who  watched  its  birth 
predicted  it  would  go  under  in 
less  than  a  week.  It  was  a  tough 
struggle.  There  was  no  money 
available  then  and  the  business¬ 
men  felt  they  were  more  than 
adequately  served  by  the  two 
evening  newspapers. 

The  breakfast  table  journal, 
however,  refused  to  panic  and  a 
handful  of  men  and  women  labor¬ 
ed  for  love,  and  an  occasional  pot 
of  beans,  to  keep  the  youngster 
alive. 

Through  the  years  it  has  pros¬ 
pered  and  is  now  one  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  forming  the  family  of  the 
Thomson  Group.  Negotiations 
have  just  been  concluded  for  the 
purchase  of  a  large  building  on 
West  Georgia  Street,  one  of  the 
busiest  thoroughfares  in  Vancou¬ 
ver.  On  June  30  the  present  ten¬ 
ant  wilt  move  out  of  this  automo¬ 
bile  showroom  and  the  architects 
and  builders  will  move  in. 

It  is  expected  that  when  all 
changes  are  completed,  the  News- 
Herald  will  take  over  not  any 
later  than  Labor  Day. 

Frontage  on  Georgia  Street  is 
132  feet  and  the  property  extends 
131  feet  back  to  Alberni  Street. 
Space  has  been  purchased  at  the 
rear  to  provide  room  for  the  park¬ 
ing  of  cars.  The  News-Herald  has 
at  the  moment  a  complete  per¬ 
sonnel  of  135.  many  of  whom 
have  been  with  the  paper  since 
its  inception. 

In  addition  it  has  correspond¬ 
ents  all  over  Canada  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  U.  S.  and  abroad. 

Foreman  Retires 

Ralph  E.  Tuthill,  press  foreman 
of  the  Middletown  (N.  Y.)  Times 
Herald,  retired  recently  after  44 
years  in  newspaper  work. 


Daily's  Engraver 
Operated  at  Profit 

Members  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Newton  (N.  C.)  Daily  Ca¬ 
tawba  News-Enterprise  double  in 
brass  as  operators  of  a  Scan-.A- 
Graver  and  it  has  become  a  profit¬ 
able  operation. 

The  Newton  shop  now  serves  a 
number  of  small  papers  in  towns 
spreading  from  Alabama  to  Mi¬ 
chigan.  The  Scan-A-Graver  is 
operated  from  7  a.m.  until  mid¬ 
night  and  usually  the  plastic  cuts 
are  sent  out  within  two  hours  af¬ 
ter  receipt  of  copy.  Airmail  is 
used  in  most  instances,  the  cost 
backing  material  for  a  year. 

Cost  for  cuts  is  seven  cents  a 
square  inch,  with  a  minimum 
charge  of  50  cents  per  cut,  75 
cents  per  order.  The  daily  recom¬ 
mends  that  its  customers  buy  a 
newspaper  kit  ($32.50)  from  Ir¬ 
win  Manufacturing  Company.  Gar¬ 
land.  Pa.,  providing  a  supply  of 
backing  material  that  will  last  the 
average  weekly  a  year. 

The  News-Enterprise  uses 
enough  cuts  itself  to  cover  the  fix¬ 
ed  cost  of  the  Scan-A-Graver;  the 
outside  work  is  “gravy,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Robert  H.  Morrison,  editor. 


Plastic  Cut  Firm 
Serves  70  Papers 

Seventy  Oregon  and  Washington 
newspapers  now  regularly  rely  on 
the  Grove  Studio  plastic  engraving 
service  which  is  observing  its  third 
anniversary. 

This  service  is  provided  by  a  spe¬ 
cial  photography  studio  with  the 
Fairchild  Scan-A-Graver,  but  op¬ 
erating  independently  from  any 
single  newspaper  or  other  publica¬ 
tion. 

The  engraving  department  has 
shown  steady  growth  since  it  was 
launched  with  five  charter  custom¬ 
ers,  reports  Proprietor  Hans  Run¬ 
ning  who  also  edits  the  Kelsonian 
Tribune  at  Kelso,  Wash.  A  second 
85-screen  engraving  machine  was 
installed  last  September  and  a  120- 
screen  machine  is  on  order,  for  use 
in  magazine  and  job  printing  work. 
The  company  averages  20,000 
square  inches  of  engraving  a 
month. 

A  single  column  cut  runs  as  low 
as  $1,  while  the  popular  2-column 
6-inch  wedding  cut  is  available 
for  $1.89.  The  combined  engrav¬ 
ing-photo  studio  plan  also  saves 
editors  darkroom  headaches,  for 
the  company  will  develop  and  print 
pictures,  and  even  handle  camera 
a.s.signments. 

Bulk  of  the  papers  are  weeklies, 
though  the  list  includes  the  La 
Grande  (Ore.)  Evening  Observer, 
a  daily,  and  the  twice-weekly  Hills¬ 
boro  Argus. 


$200,000  Plant 

Fairmont  (W.  Va.)  Newspaper 
Publishing  Company  has  started 
construction  of  a  $200,000  plant, 
a  two-.story  building  measuring  58 
X  164  feet.  The  company,  a  unit 
of  the  Ogden  group,  publishes  the 
hVest  Virginian,  Fairmont  Times 
and  Sunday  Times-West  Virginian. 

Girls  Learn  ITS 

The  weekly  Falmouth  (Mass.)  Chowan  College  at  Murfrees- 
Enterprise  has  begun  Teletypesetter  boro,  N.  C.  boasts  the  first  class 
production  of  news  copy  on  a  of  young  women  learning  to  oper- 
Comet  Linotype,  the  first  such  in-  ate  Teletypesetter  perforator  ma- 
stallation  on  Cape  Cod.  chines. 


ITS  on  Weekly 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 

Complete  Architectural  and  Engineering 
•ervices  for  the  design  and  construction 
of  new  buildings,  remodeling,  production 
layouts,  ond  plant  locations. 

Our  new  brochure  on  request. 

HORTON  1.  PEREIRA  &  ASSOCIATES 

Architects  &  Engineers 

116  Norfh  Michigan  Avn.  Chicago  1,  111. 
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Plant  •  Equipment 


Pitfsburgh  S-T's 
Plant  Nearly  Ready 


PMSMf  PLAitl\ 


type  department,  new  pressroom  j||  i  ’itwl 

and  reel  room,  and  also  a  new 

truck  delivery  loading  dock,  will  ^  1  .aK 

be  ready  to  operate  next  month.  ^  f 

Goss  Headliner  units  which  can  * JB 

produce  approximately  150,000  ^ 

32 -page  papers  per  hour.  The  i 

presses  will  give  flexibility  for  page  Architect’s  desig 

positroning  color  advertising. 

The  presses  are  equipped  to  of  producing  eight  plates  per  min- 
print  three  colors  and  black  plus  ute.  The  plates  will  go  into  the 
an  additional  single  color,  up  to  pressroom  by  track  conveyor, 
and  including  40-page  papers  run-  Also  included  in  the  new  build- 
ning  straight,  or  up  to  and  in-  ing  are  paper  storage  facilities  for 
eluding  three  colors  and  black  approximately  2,500  tons  of  news- 
plus  an  additional  single  color,  up  print. 

to  and  including  48  pages  running  The  mailroom  will  be  a  mech- 
a  collect.  anized  operation  and  will  consist 

The  press  will  be  equipped  with  of  Jampol  equipment,  designed  in 
heavy  duty  folders  and  heavy  horseshoe  delivery  so  that  the 
duty  Cutler  -  Hammer  conveyors  failure  of  any  tying  machine  will 
capable  of  handling  up  to  96-page  not  affect  the  delivery  operation, 
papers.  since  all  of  the  conveyor  equip- 

The  reel  room  will  deliver  pa-  ment  will  be  reversible  to  send 
per  rolls  down  a  center  line  be-  the  bundles  to  other  machines, 
tween  the  two  press  lines  so  that  Entire  production  will  be  de¬ 
paper  rolls  will  be  supplied  simul-  livered  directly  to  the  loading 
taneously  by  a  track  system  into  platform  by  means  of  telescopic 
the  reels  of  both  press  lines.  To  conveyors  so  that  there  is  no 
keep  this  reel  room  all  on  one  lifting  of  papers  at  any  point  from 
level  it  was  decided  to  install  three  the  presses  to  the  trucks.  The 
hydraulic  lifts,  which  will  deliver  loading  platform  will  also  be 
the  paper  rolls  to  the  paper  dol-  equipped  with  antifreeze  pipes  to 
lies.  The  presses  will  be  equipped  facilitate  the  loading  of  papers  in 
with  Cline  Westinghouse  reels,  icy  or  snowy  weather, 
tensions,  and  high-speed  automatic 
pasters. 

On  the  operating  floor  of  the 
pressroom  will  be  a  new  stereo¬ 
type  department  with  a  12 -ton 
Kemp  oblong,  immersion  type, 
stereotype  pot,  with  two  Wood 
automatic  casting  boxes  and  two 
heavy-duty  auto  shavers  capable 


Booklet  Describes  2  Firms  to  Handl 
Bourges  Color  Process  Sialic  Eliminalor 


A  new  32-page  booklet  explains  Continental  Printing  Equipment 
the  Bourges  Process  and  how  it  can  Co.  of  Chicago  and  the  Ernest 
help  the  artist  cut  reproduction  Payne  Corp.  of  New  York  are  the 
costs  with  new  art  materials.  new  distributors  of  the  Chapman 

It  shows  how  the  artist  uses  Static  Eliminator  manufactured  by 
transparent  overlay  sheets,  water  the  Portland  Company, 
colors  and  pencils  to  prepare  a  Chapman  announced  the  retire- 
new  type  of  copy  completely  sepa-  ment  of  four  key  men  with  159 
rated  for  the  camera.  The  colors  years’  total  service— George  H. 
are  matched  to  standard  inks.  Chapman,  Merle  S.  Pennell,  Dan- 
This  booklet  may  be  obtained  by  'f*  Speidel  and  Charles  F.  Sul- 
writing  to  Bourges  Inc.,  80  Fifth  livan. 

Avenue,  New  York  11. 


Mr.  Chapman  is  the  son  of  the 
late  William  H.  Chapman,  who 
was  the  pioneer  in  the  science  of 
controlling  static  electricity. 

LeRoy  Kerr,  co-publisher  of  the 
Zillah  (Wash.)  Mirror  until  two  rAV.n.TynO  PfACf 
years  ago  when  he  joined  the  sales  W  lf|*v  rlVJJ 

staff  of  Mergenthaler  Linotype  The  Oconomowoc  (Wis.)  Enter- 
Company,  is  being  transferred  prise,  published  by  the  C.  W. 
from  the  Utah  territory  to  be  Ore-  Brown  Printing  Co.,  has  installed 
g  o  n  representative,  succeeding  a  Cox-O-Type,  eight-page,  flat-bed 
Frank  Wiggins,  who,  with  two  web  press  for  its  newspaper  pro- 
others,  recently  purchased  the  duction.  It  was  installed  in  a  ^p- 

,  'At  Springfield  (Ore.)  News.  arate  section  of  its  new  building. 

The  photo-engraving  depart-  ' 

ment  of  the  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.) 

Herald  and  News  has  a  new  deco¬ 
rating  job.  The  high  gabled  ceil¬ 
ing,  which  has  a  series  of  sky¬ 
lights  the  full  length  of  the  de¬ 
partment,  has  been  painted  a 
light  shade  of  Jacaranda  blue.  The 
reflection  from  the  light  blue 
ceiling  gives  a  whiter  light  in  the 
room. 

The  etching  room  has  been 
painted  a  shade  of  red  match¬ 
ing  the  “dragon’s  blood”  powder 
used.  Ernest  G.  Hedlund,  head 
of  the  department,  wears  a  dark 
red  news  vendor’s  apron. 

Using  Klischograph 

The  Pembroke  (Ont.)  Standard- 
Observer  and  Pembroke  Bulletin 
are  among  the  first  newspapers  on 
the  North  American  continent  to 
buy  a  Klischograph  —  electronic 
engraving  equipment  made  by  Hell 
Industries  of  Kiel,  Germany. 


A  vf'ry  vit,il  word  where  the  fin¬ 
ished  work  is  eoneerned  .  .  .  mats 
without  a  flaw;  plates  that  leave 
notliiiur  to  be  desired. 
Satisfaetory  results  cannot  be 
had  if  Chases  are  time-consum- 
in«-  in  tlie  lock-up,  due  to  warp- 
ins-,  worn  screws  and  screw  slots. 
And,  without  quite  realizins  it, 
you  may  l)e  losins  both  time  ami 
mone.v.  Extra-filler  pieces  are  an 
assravation.  Tljere  are  numerous 
Chase  laults.  Wiy  not  replace 
the  suilty  ones  in  YOUR  shop? 
Yon  have  only  to  write  us  lor 
cooperative  advice.  And  the 
Chases  are  available  at  all  repu¬ 
table  Dealers. 


Allen  C.  Spurgeon,  Uniontown  (Pa.)  Newspapers,  and  Jules  L.  Plan- 
gere,  Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  Press,  co-chairman  of  the  recent  Mid-Atlantic 
newspaper  mechanical  conference  sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association  and  the  New  Jersey  Press  Association. 
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Consistent  newspaper  advertising  builds  peak 
distribution  for  Baker's  Flavoring  Extracts 
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Back  in  1989  Baker’s  Flavoring  Extracts  were 
available  in  inosc  of  the  grocery  stores  in  New 
England.  By  survey*  Baker’s  had  78' t  dis¬ 
tribution  which  is  good  by  anyone’s  standards. 
To  maintain  a  distribution  like  that  is  work 
enough  but  Baker’s  through  consistent  advertis¬ 
ing  raised  their  distribution  over  the  years  to  a 
new  high  of  87%  in  195*2. 

One  reason  why  any  product  makes  gains  in  its 
distribution  is  because  it  is  in  demand.  Demand 
that  stems  from  consistent  advertising  in  a 
medium  like  New  England’s  local  newspapers. 


Here  is  an  advertising  medium  almost  impossible 
to  match  for  its  etrcctiveness  becau.se  it  has  that 
great  i)ersonal  flavor  that  endears  it  to  its  read¬ 
ers.  The  local  appeal  of  New  England’s  popular, 
well-read  newspapers  makes  them  the  ideal 
vehicle  to  carry  your  advertising  message  because 
New  Englanders  don’t  put  down  their  daily 
paper  until  every  line  of  print  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  digested. 

Get  to  know  these  great  salesmen  today.  You'll 
never  stop  using  them. 


•Ian- 

intic 

ews- 

tioo. 


*  Survey  of  "Retail  Distribution  of  Grocery  Products"  compiled 
by  the  New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau. 


Sell  New  England 
with  newspapers 


MAINE — Bangor  Daily  Naws  (M) 

VERMONT— Barra  Timas  (E).  Ban- 
nington  Bannar  (E),  Burlington 
Fraa  Prass  (M),  Rutland  Harald 
(M). 

MASSACHUSETTS-Boston  Globa 
(MtE),  Boston  Globa  (S),  Boston 
Post  (M),  Boston  Post  (S),  Brock¬ 
ton  Entarprisa  t  Timas  (E),  Capa 
Cod  Standard  Timas,  Hyannis 
(E),  Fall  Rivar  Harald  Naws  (E). 
Fitchburg  Santinal  (E),  Gardnar 
Naws  (E),  Havarhill  Gaiatta  (E), 
Lawranca  Eagla-Tribuna  (MBE), 
Lynn  Itam  (E),  Naw  Badford 
Sunday  Standard-Timas  (S),  Naw 
Badford  Standard-Timas  (E),  North 
Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pittsfiald 
Barkshira  Eagla  (E),  Taunton 
Gaiatta  (E),  Waltham  Naws 
Tribuna  (E). 


NEW  H  AM  PSH I  RE  —  Concord 

Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Manchastar 
Union  Laadar  and  Naw  Hamp- 
shira  Sunday  Naws  (M.EtS). 
RHODE  ISLAND— Wast  Warwick 
Pawtuiat  Vallay  Daily  Timas  (E), 
Providanca  Bullatin  (E),  Provi- 
danca  Journal  (M),  Providanca 
Journal  (S),  Woonsockat  Call  (E). 
CONNECTICUT  — Ansonia  San¬ 
tinal  (E),  Bridgaport  Post  (S), 
Bridgaport  Post-Talagram  (MAE), 
Bristol  Prass  (E),  Danbury  Naws- 
Timas  (E),  Hartford  Courant  (M), 
Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford 
Timas  (E),  Maridan  Racord-Jour- 
nal  (MAE),  Naw  Britain  Harald 
(E),  Naw  Havan  Ragistar  (EES), 
Naw  London  Day  (E),  Norwich 
Bullatin  and  Racord  (MEE),  Tor- 
rington  Ragistar  (E),  Watarbury 
Rapublican  E  Amarican  (MEE) 
Watarbury  Rapublican  (MES). 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Press  Agents  Updated; 
100,000  Names  Placed* 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellord. 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 


Prm.R'ITY  FOR  PRESTIGF,  AND 

PROFIT.  By  Howard  Stephenson 

and  Wesley  F.  Pratzner.  New  York: 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 

304  pp. 

So  MUCH  hard  news  lies  buried 
in  industry  and  in  education  which 
today  is  itself  a  big  business,  that 
newspaper  -  trained  publicity  men 
can  genuinely  help  a  cityroom’s 
drained  news  budget  —  provided 
they  insist  upon  serving  as  valid 
reporters,  not  as  space-grabbers, 
red-herring  experts,  or  alibiers. 

Press  agentry’s  bad  reputation 
for  trick  plays,  free  advertising, 
and  coverups  has  in  mast  indus¬ 
tries  now  become  a  reputable,  pro¬ 
fessionally  matured  bad  boy.  There 
was  a  place  for  still  another  up- 
to-date  volume  on  publicity  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  editors  and  useful  to 
readers.  This  volume's  three  sug¬ 
gestions  for  “getting  along  with 
editors”  typify  the  great  change  in 
a  press  agentry  come  of  age.  The 
authors  urge: 

1.  Make  your  approach  through 
the  editorial  department,  not  the 
business  office,  and  through  the 
city  and  state  desks,  not  through 
the  managing  editor. 

2.  Show  your  face  occasionally 
— with  an  accurate,  already  clear, 
newsworthy  story. 

3.  Never  try  to  get  a  dud  printed 
on  the  strength  of  friendship  or 
charm.  (This  recalls  the  strange 
ethic  an  experienced  Eastern  news¬ 
paperman  explained  to  me  the 
other  day.  Several  cases  of  mer¬ 
chandise  crowded  the  trunk  of  his 
car.  ‘To  distribute  around  the  of¬ 
fice  for  the  boys,”  he  observed.  “It 
enables  them  to  know  what  articles 
described  in  my  current  features 
are  like.  No,  I’d  never  take  a  dime 
to  keep  a  story  out  of  my  paper 
but  I’m  not  averse  to  a  little  grease 
for  getting  it  in") 

♦  ♦  * 

Ben  Reese,  co-chairman  of  the 
American  Press  Institute  and  for 
many  years  managing  editor  of  the 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch,  re¬ 
cently  told  a  seminar  of  city  edi¬ 
tors  that  “please”  was  the  most 
important  word  in  the  language — 
from  editors  to  staff  members  and 
from  staff  members  to  news  sources. 
No  one  will  minimize  that.  Cour¬ 
tesy  and  gratitude,  though  appar¬ 
ently  vanishing  American  virtues, 
pay  off  professionally,  as  well  as 
being  civilizing  amenities.  Yet, 


come  from  inviting  busy  reporters 
to  a  press  conference  to  please  the 
ego  of  the  chairman  of  a  board 
who  has  nothing  to  say  that  should 
not  be  paid  for  in  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“Don’t  use  a  press  conference  for 
company  news,”  Mr.  Stephenson 
and  Mr.  Pratzner  advise,  “unless 
there  is  important  news  to  be  an¬ 
nounced — and  unless  the  man  to 
be  interviewed  is  the  man  in  the 
company  who  knows  most  about 
it.” 

Locally,  the  promotion  of  a  one¬ 
time  office  boy  to  the  presidency 
of  a  corporation  is  news.  But  the 
play  it  can  get,  and  the  publicity 
man’s  usefulness  to  a  newspaper, 
increase  when  the  office-boy’s 
background  is  not  buried  in  the 
last  paragraph  —  or  in  company 
archives.  The  brief  point  of  rec¬ 
ord  could  be  released  this  way,  the 
authors  explain: 

“Jonas  Geoff reyson  was  elected 
president  of  the  Spizzerink  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  at  a  meeting 
of  the  board  of  directors  here  to¬ 
day.  He  has  been  with  the  com¬ 
pany  for  more  than  eighteen  years.” 

Or,  the  publicity  man  could  do 
a  refKjrting  job  —  accurately  — 
and  release  it  this  way: 

“Jonas  Geoffreyson  punched  a 
time  clock  at  the  Spizzerink  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  plant  at  8:29 


this  morning  —  for  the  5,680th 
time.  On  the  first  occasion  he  was 
a  new  office  boy  in  the  delivery 
department.  Today  he  punched  in 
as  president  of  the  same  company. 
The  board  of  directors  elected  him 
today.” 

Of  course,  if  one  of  these 
“angles”  fails  to  check  the  first 
couple  of  times  a  city  desk  sets  out 
to  verify,  the  publicity  man’s  copy 
will  always  be  suspected  —  even 
by  the  president  of  his  company, 
“Publicity  for  Prestige  and 
Profit”  use.s  2 1  chapters  and  a  dis¬ 
cerning  bibliography  to  discuss  the 
genuine  reportorial  and  effectively 
communicative  procedures  of  the 
new  estate  of  industrial  newsgath¬ 
ering  that  invades  the  precincts  of 
neither  an  advertising  department 
nor  a  defense  attorney. 

Mr.  Stephenson,  head  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  firm  and  a  faculty 
member  at  Boston  University, 
joias  with  Mr.  Pratzner,  a  full¬ 
time  public  relations  professor  at 
Boston,  to  discuss  the  cultivation 
of  news  sources,  the  reaching  of 
four  major  types  of  audience,  the 
honest  handling  of  “bad”  news  and 
other  aspects  of  honest  publicity 
in  a  well-rounded,  readable  vol¬ 
ume. 

Newest  Cyclopedia  Lists 
Identified  ^oper  Names 

THE  CENTURY  CYCLOPEDIA  OF 
■V.V.MES.  3  voIh.  Editor-in-Chief. 
Clarence  L.  Barnhart.  New  York: 
Appleton-Ccntury-Crofta.  Inc.  4,342 
l>p.  .^39. 50. 

One  of  the  things  I  like  about 
this:  where  most  reference  books 
tell  me  that  a  name  looked  up  in 
a  hurry  for  publication  is  “an 
•American  clergyman.”  this  cyclo¬ 
pedia  tells  me  with  lovely  definite- 
neas  that  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick 


is  an  American  Baptist  clergyman 
and  religious  writer.  It  then  tells 
me  what  he  wrote,  the  principal 
pastorates  he  held,  his  age,  and  his 
education. 

Then  take  names  in  this  week's 
news.  Marshal  Alfonse  -  Pierre 
Juin,  publicly  rebuked  by  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  for  speaking 
against  the  European  army  treaty, 
is  profiled  in  a  96-word  entry,  in¬ 
cluding  the  item  that  Juin,  given 
a  Marshal’s  baton  in  1952,  had 
commanded  the  ground  forces  of 
the  Western  Union  in  Europe.  And 
you  find  that  Augustus  D.  Juilliard, 
a  patron  of  music  who  founded 
the  Juilliard  School  in  New  York, 
was  born  at  sea  and  made  his  for¬ 
tune  as  a  dry-goods  merchant  and 
textile  mill  owner. 

Ancient  names  are  included 
when  identified  with  a  significant 
contribution  to  current  thought 
The  lengths  of  rivers  are  given  as 
the  naviftahle  length.  And,  speak¬ 
ing  of  rivers,  eight  are  listed  on 
the  first  page  —  all  spelled  Aa. 
The  word  has  the  same  root  as 
the  Latin  aqua  meaning  water.  Aa 
is  next  to  the  shortest  name  among 
the  entire  100,000  in  this  work. 
The  shortest  is  simply  A.  In  earlier 
times,  A  named  an  adulteress. 
Hawthorne  and  Hester  Prynne 
made  it  famoas  in  American  litera¬ 
ture. 

Standard  pronunciations  and 
spellings  appear  with  these  quite 
full  digests  of  place  and  important- 
person  names  prominent  in  the 
English-speaking  world.  More  than 
a  million  facts  are  included. 

■ 

British  Handbook 
Is  Guide  to  Market 

The  British  Information  Serv¬ 
ices  (30  Rockefeller  Plaza)  in 
New  York  are  distributing  the  1954 
edition  of  “BRITAIN:  An  Official 
Handbook.”  ($2). 

First  published  in  1946,  this 
handbook  offers  interesting  facts 
and  figures  about  Great  Britain. 
The  344-page  volume  is  carefully 
cross-indexed  and  contains  a  bib¬ 
liography  listing  other  books  that 
cover,  in  more  detail,  the  subjects 
discussed  therein. 

Chapter  headiings  include: 
Transport  and  Communications; 
Labour  and  Management;  Social 
Welfare;  Broadcasting  and  the 
Press;  Religion,  Science  and  the 
Arts. 

This  official  publication  offers 
such  specific  information  as:  Who 
owns  Britain’s  newspapers;  How 
many  hours  the  average  Briton 
spends  traveling  to  and  from  work 
each  day;  What  the  population- 
age  group  ratio  will  be  10  years 
hence. 

■ 

$20,500  for  Hero 

CONSHOHOCKEN,  Pa  I 


courtesy  can  never  supplant  qual¬ 
ity  in  getting  news  into  a  paper, 
or  read. 

As  these  authors  point  out,  no 
good  —  and  definite  harm  —  can 
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RICH  GIFT — Alfred  U.  Elscr,  left,  president  of  Milwaukee  Art  In¬ 
stitute,  thanks  Frank  L.  Taylor,  publisher  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel, 
fur  the  Ilearst  Foundation’s  gih  of  a  1 6th  century  Flemish  tapestry 
valued  at  $35,000.  About  300  persons  attended  the  presentation.  Mr. 

Taylor  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  Ilearst  Corporation. 


The  Edward  Slater  Fund,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Weekly  Review  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  for  a  local  hero, 
has  received  $20,500  from  1,580 
donors. 
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College  Press  United 
To  Defend  Freedom 


AS  CONSULTANT  for  two  days  in  the  University  of  Missouri  school 
of  journalism.  City  Editor  Harvey  Y/.  Schwandner  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  allowed  students  to  look  over  his  shoulder  while  he  filled  out 
assignment  book,  edited  copy  and  gave  other  tips  on  running  a  city 
desk.  Students  are  Karen  Meeker,  Fortuna  Calvo,  William  Burtscher, 
Russell  Brown.  Roger  Anderson  and  Blanche  Evans. 


Farrell  to  Head 
Grand  Rapids  Bureau 

Chicago 

The  appointment  of  Thomas  M. 
Farrell  as  manager  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  bureau  of  the  United  Press 
has  been  announced  by  S.  Edmund 
Steeves,  Central  Division  manager. 
Mr.  Farrell  succeeds  George  Zarry, 
who  has  resigned  to  do  public  re¬ 
lations  work. 

The  new  Grand  Rapids  manager 
is  assigned  to  the  Lansing  bureau 
until  after  adjournment  of  the 
Michigan  legislature. 


Newspaper  Poll 
Muzzles  Dog  Law 

Mobile,  Ala. 

Mobilians  cast  28,538  ballots  in 
a  newspaper  poll  on  an  ordinance 
restricting  the  liberties  of  do^. 

The  Mobile  City  Commission 
then  suspended  the  ordinance 
which  would  confine  dogs  to  en¬ 
closures  or  keep  them  under  leash. 

Such  a  howl  was  raised  by  the 
law  that  the  commissioners  asked 
the  Mobile  Press  Register  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  ballot  and  ask  readers  to 
vote  for  or  against  it. 
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Time  and  Attention 
Don’t  Make  a  Lottery 


Headline  Cuts 
'Honor'  Losses 

Cincinnati 
“Something  has  been  added”  to 


r  u  .  u  *1.  Enquirer  “honor”  bags,  and,  says 

Washington  free  chances  to  persons  who  gather  Charles  W.  Staab,  circulation  di- 
ree  elements  in  front  of  a  motion  picture  thea-  “jj  helps  ” 


H.  R.  Schaffner,  I 

Brush-Moore 

MonagenRetires 


Reiterating  that  three  elements  in  front  of  a  motion  picture  thea- 
must  co-exist  to  constitute  an  il-  tre  in  order  to  participate  in  a 
legal  lottery,  the  Supreme  Court  drawing  held  for  the  primary  ben- 


'  V  u;  o  K  •  ’  ,  ’  T  Canton,  Ohio 

rles  W  Staab,  circulation  di-  The  Brush  -  Moore  Newspapers 

lu-  ,1  1  j  announced  this  week  the  retire- 

Something  is  a  small  placard  4^  years  of  service  to 


legal  loucry,  me  ousiieiiic  ui  awing  iieiu  im  me  piiiiiaiy  ueii-  ghove  each  baa  the  reorint  of  an  L 

of  the  United  States  has  ruled  that  efit  of  the  paid  patrons  of  the  thea-  newspaper  in- 

J*  'T‘\/  —.  •  *  triQuircr  n^dclinc  dbout  the  sr*  /incfv'ir  /\f  UAn 

radio-TV  give-away  programs  in-  tre.  _ _  _  ,  dustry,  of  Hen- 


radio- IV  give-away  programs  in¬ 
volve  only  the  elements  of  prize 


‘But  such  cases  differ  substan- 


rest  and  sentence  of  one  thief. 


ry  R.  Schaffner. 


VUIVC  Ulliy  IIIC  DUI  vases  Ulliei  SUUMUU-  PhorllA  Ctivc  tKJe  /km’n  1  h'  c  i%o  ^ 

and  of  chance,  but  do  not  include  tially  from  the  cases  before  us.  To  wZc  i  Mr.  Schaffner  had 

giving  a  legal  “consideration”  as  a  be  eligible  for  a  prize  on  the  ‘give-  papers  y  y  ^  ^  held  the  post  of 

condition  to  participating.  away’  programs  involved  here,  not  ^  ^  _  general  business 


away’  programs  involved  here,  not 


Merely  requiring  that  a  person  a  single  home  contestant  is  required 
be  at  home  to  receive  a  telephone  to  purchase  anything  or  pay  an  ad- 


Denver  Bar  Avoids 


call,  or  be  listening  to  a  certain  mission  price  or  leave  his  home  to  PVintn  Tod 

program,  if  he  is  to  have  a  chance  visit  the  promoter’s  place  of  busi-  ^  ^  ir  noiO  1  esi 
of  winning  valuable  prizes,  is  not  ness;  the  only  effort  required  for 

such  a  consideration  the  justices  participation  is  listening.  C  o  n  t  e  m  p  t  of  coi 


held  the  post  of 
general  business 
manager  of 
the  Brush-Moore 
group  for  the  past 
27  years. 

He  got  his 
start  in  newspa- 


ruled.  Justice  William  O.  Douglas 
taking  no  part. 


s;  the  only  effort  required  for  Denver  He  got  his 

ticipation  is  listening.  Contempt  of  court  action  start  in  newspa- 

We  believe  that  it  would  be  radio  station  KGMC  for  per  work  in  1908 

we  neiieve  mat  it  o  a  violating  a  district-court  ban  on  on  the  Mnrinn 

stretching  the  statute  to  the  brea '-  photographic  or  radio  -  television  (Ohio)  Star  th 
point  to  give  It  an  intcrpreta-  coverace  of  trial  nroceedines  was  , 


Schaffner 


The  Federal  Communications  inn  ^int  to  cive  it  an  intcroreta-  Pno^^srapnic  or  rauio  -  leievision  (Ohio)  Star,  then  owned  by  a 
Commission  argued  that  the  spon-  SThat  woL  Ike  such%ro-  ZS  Lr'  XTlhrcX  -an  who  was  to  become  President 
sors  of  the  programs  and  the  ^  erime.  Particularly  is  this  S  Bar^Sslclation  d^linST  U)  the  United  States  the  late  War- 

stations  received  a  substantial  when  throiioh  the  vears  the  l  r  Asswiat  on  aeclinea  to  q  Harding.  Mr.  Schaffner 


stations  received  a  substantial  j^ue  when  through  the  years  the  u  r  contemnt  citation 
consideration  by  attracting  as  office  Department  and  the  De-  ^  Tjie  case  was  bfl  ed  as  the  first 

'°,KP  <”  "r  “"‘if  l-T  courr"  new  ban  on 

Inlv  ^'^s  t--'y  t^e  words  lottery,  gift  ^^ws  pictures  or  broadcasting  of 

juiy  ivjj,  page  ii.;  enterprise  or  similar  schemes  a  con-  .rials  The  station  recorded  the 

CRS^'tnf  jns’^iainin^’  i^rnfin/ot  administrative  interpretation,  voice  of  a  district  judge  as  he  read 

CBS,  and  sustaining  a  ruling  of  Thus  the  Solicitor  of  the  Post  Office  ^  guHty  verdict  in  a  murder  trial, 
the  Southern  District  Court  of  Department  has  repeatedly  ruled  The  iudee’s  words  were  later 
New  York,  the  opinion  discusses  ^hat  the  postal  lottery  laws  do  not  broadcast  over  the  air. 
the  subject  (^^  ‘‘consideration”  at  preclude  the  mailing  of  circulars  ^t  the  April  2  hearins,  however, 
ength  and  differentiates  between  advertising  the  type  of  ‘give-away’  (he  cbA  recommended  that  no 


At  the  April  2  hearing,  however, 
the  CBA  recommended  that  no 


joined  the  paper  as  bookkeeper  and 
cashier.  He  became  treasurer  when 
the  Marion  paper  was  incorporated 
in  1909  and  was  later  given  the 
post  of  business  manager. 

He  was  retained  as  treasurer  in 
192.^  when  the  Star  was  acquired 
by  the  Brush-Moore  organization 
and  was  again  given  the  duties  as 
business  manager  of  the  property. 


those  considerations  paid  in  ordi-  program  here  under  attack.  Sim-  action  be  taken  by  the  court  and  Schaffner  was  moved 

nary  lobbies  and  the  requirement  jiarly,  the  Attorney  General  has  the  case  was  dropped.  Canton,  to  the  general  offices 

that  one  be  in  one’s  own  home  to  refused  to  bring  criminal  action  The  bar  association’s  recom-  the  group  and  named  general 


be  eligible  for  a  prize. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  wrote  as 
follows: 


ilarly,  the  Attorney  General  has  the  case  was  dropped.  tu  Canton,  to  the  general  offices 

refused  to  bring  criminal  action  The  bar  association’s  recom-  the  group  and  named  general 
against  broadcasters  of  such  pro-  mendations  contained  a  finding  business  manager, 
yi.i^i  TTuiiti.  wiv/it  grams.  that  “the  acts  (of  KGMC)  were  Mr.  Schaffner  received  his  high 

f  ffi  f  I  “*t  is  apparent  that  these  .so-  not  intended  to  disturb  the  order  school  education  in  Marion  and 

Law  enforcement  officers,  fed-  ‘give-away’  programs  have  and  decorum  of  this  court  or  any  attended  Eastman  Business  College 

eral  and  state,  have  been  plagued  j  ^  matter  of  concern  to  judicial  proceedings  being  con-  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  He  will 

with  as  manv  tvnes  or  lotteries  as  .  ®  _  .  .  _  i.....  j  .i _ •  «  ^  i 


With  as  many  types  of  lotteries  as  Communications  Com-  ducted  therein, 

the  seemingly  inexhaustible  ingen- 

S  ^n^rr^Zrrtrcirrumv^S;  ^u^'^nSTtre^  Cooper  Gaw  Retires; 

hTlh  t^d  shoSiVbritrSck  down  as^llega^  Editorial  Writer 

reached  the  courts,  the  decision  of  appealing  to  cupidity  and  New  Bedford,  M; 

necessity,  usually  turned  on  whether  , he  gambling  spirit.  It  unsucce.ss-  Cooper  Gaw,  chief  edito 


the  scheme,  on  its  own  peculiar  r.,.,,®  ^  u  ‘ 

facts  constituted  a  lotterv  So  Depart- 

.  ..  .  u'  •  ment  of  Justice  take  criminal  ac- 


jin.”  continue  to  reside  in  Canton  and 

■  has  announced  no  plans  for  the 

Ga’W  Retires;  i— eJiate  future. 

I  Writfsr  Brush-Moore  executives  and  their 

wives  honored  Mr.  Schaffner  at  an 
New  Bedford,  Mass,  informal  dinner  last  week.  C.  V. 
Cooper  Caw,  editorial  Hughes,  business  manager  of  the 


varied  have  been  the  techniques 

.  .  ,  .  tion  against  them.  Likewise,  with 

used  by  promoters  to  conceal  the 


ment  of  Justice  take  criminal  ac-  ard-Times  for  nearly  40^  years, 
tion  against  them.  Likewise,  with-  April  1  on  pension.  A 

out  sucxess,  it  urged  Congress  to  newspaperman  since  his  gracma- 


writer  of  the  New  Bedford  Stand-  Liverpool  Review,  made  the 

ard-Times  for  nearly  40  years  presentations  on  behalf  of  the 

retired  April  1  on  pension  A  organization  and  its  members. 


joint  factors  of  prize,  chance,  and  to  specifically  pro-  t'®"  f^o-  Harvard  in  1898,  he  had 

consideratmn,  and  so  clever  have  The  Commission  now  ^een  with  the  Standard-Times  and  YtSB 

they  been  in  applying  these  tech-  accomplish  the  same  re-  ds  predecessor,  the  Evening  Stand- 

niques  to  feigned  as  well  as  legiti-  regulations  ard.  since  1899.  FreSS  Uelense 

mate  business  activities,  that  it  lias  ^  .  ^  Co^imissiL  has  ^  Fo*-  ^  number  of  years,  until  The  Inter-American 


often  been  difficult  to  apply  the  de- 


For  a  number  of  years,  until 


Press  Defense 

The  Inter-American  Press  As- 


c  .  -u  r  .  r  over-stepped  the  boundaries  of  in-  .  .  ,  ,  ,  .  - ,  .  t, 

cision  of  one  case  to  the  facts  of  and  has  i>vi-e<vl  ness  in  1941-1942,  he  wrote  a  col-  to  prevent  or  counteract  attacks 

annth/.,-  icrpreiaiion  ana  nence  nas  exceea-  in  tiw 


he  was  stricken  by  a  serious  ill-  stKiation  has  set  up  a  committee 


another. 

“And  so  it  is  here.  We  find  no 
decisions  precisely  in  point  on  the 


ed  its  rule-making  power.  Regard¬ 
less  of  the  doubts  held  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  and  others  as  to  the  sexial 


umn  called  “By  the  Way,”  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  daily  editorial  grist. 

Mr.  Gaw  served  long  terms 


on  freedom  of  the  press  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

The  committee  is  composed  of 


facts  of  the  cases  before  us.  The  .  .  -.opramc  here  iimler  Bedford  Board  of  Dr.  Alberto  Gainza  Paz,  who 

courts  have  defined  consideration  consideration  ^ such  administrative  Health,  New  Bedford  Family  Wei-  published  La  Prensa  in  Buenos 
in  various  ways,  but  so  far  as  we  eJSaS  not^  Aires.  Argentina,  until  it  was 

are  aware  none  has  ever  held  that  ^  trustees  of  New  Bedford  Free  seized  by  the  Peron  dictatorship, 


awaic  iivFiic  ji-o*  cvci  nciu  iiiai  remedv  ” 

a  contestant’s  listening  at  home  to  , 

a  radio  or  television  program  satis-  , 

fies  the  consideration  requirement.  KgRT  Honored 
Some  courts — with  vigorous  pro-  Ernest  A.  Kehr,  stamp  news  edi- 


Public  Library. 

■ 

Baxter  in  New  Job 


/  Bedford  Free  seized  by  the  Peron  dictatorship, 
chairman;  Demetrio  Canales,  Los 
Tiempos,  C(x:habamba,  Bolivia; 
vjob  Julio  de  Mezquita,  O  Estado,  Sao 

San  Francisco  Paulo,  Brazil;  John  O'Rourke, 


test  from  others — ^have  held  that  tor  of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib-  Robert  E.  Baxter’s  recent  resig-  lYashington  (D.  C.)  Daily  News; 
the  requirement  is  satisfied  by  a  une,  has  been  selected  as  the  re-  nation  as  promotion  manager,  San  Jules  Dubois,  Chicago  Tribune. 
raffle  scheme  giving  free  chances  cipient  of  the  Christophers’  $100  Francisco  Call-Bulletin,  was  to  ac-  John  R.  Reitemeyer,  chairman 
to  persons  who  go  to  a  store  to  monthly  award  for  May  in  recog-  cept  an  executive  position  as  West  of  the  lAPA  Executive  Commit- 
register  in  order  to  participate  in  nition  of  his  suixessful  advocacy  Coast  representative  of  Book  tee  and  publisher  of  the  Hartford 
the  drawing  of  a  prize,  and  similar-  of  printing  a  United  States  stamp  Production  Industries,  Inc.,  a  ref-  (Conn.)  Courant,  suggested  the 
ly  by  a  ‘bank  night’  scheme  giving  inscribed:  “In  God  We  Trust.”  erence  book  publisher.  forming  of  the  (»mmittee. 


(Conn.)  Courant,  suggested  the 
forming  of  the  committee. 
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$432,000  Cash 
Bid  for  Escanaba 
Press  Accepted 


9-Pt.  Text  Type 
In  Houston; 

Page  Narrowed 

Houston,  Tex. 

Second  large-city  newspaper  to 
increase  the  size  of  text  type  to 
9-point  on  a  10-point  base,  the 
Houston  Chronicle  reported  this 
week  a  large  voluntary  outpour¬ 
ing  of  congratulations  from  read¬ 
ers. 

“It  is  not  hard  to  solicit  com¬ 
ments,  but  when  they  come  in 
voluntarily,  I  think  that  gives  it 
a  little  added  meaning.”  said  M. 

J.  Butler,  assistant  business  man¬ 
ager. 

The  change  from  7  V4 -point  Ex¬ 
celsior  on  8-point  slug  to  the  9- 
point  Corona,  similar  to  that 
adopted  several  months  ago  by 
the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune,  was 
made  March  29  after  a  promo¬ 
tional  buildup  on  the  theme  of 
“easier  to  read.” 

At  the  same  time  the  Chron¬ 
icle  reduced  its  page  width  to  15 
inches  (30-inch  newsprint  rolls) 
with  printed  columns  of  lOVi 
picas. 

The  new  type,  20%  larger  and 
with  25%  more  white  space  be¬ 
tween  lines,  prints  darker,  mak¬ 
ing  for  additional  visual  dividends. 

Page  makeup  was  redesigned 
throughout  the  paper.  The  new 
style  features  upper  and  lower 
case  heads  centered  in  white 
space,  with  kicker  lines  in  capi¬ 
tals.  All  cutlines  are  indented  on 
both  sides.  Lines  under  a  one- 
column  picture  are  set  9  picas. 

Cuts  are  made  to  allow  white 
space  on  either  side.  Instead  of 
thumbnail  cuts  of  columnists  there 
are  now  7V4-pica  cuts  floated  in 
white  space. 

■  San  Antonio  News 

Appoints  New  M.E. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 
William  B.  Bellamy  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
San  Antonio  Evening  News,  Ed 
Ray,  executive  editor  of  the  Ex¬ 
press  and  News,  announced. 
Charley  Kilpatrick,  former  Sun¬ 
day  editor  of  the  Express-News, 
was  promoted  to  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  News,  and  Tom 
McGowan,  reporter,  was  advanced 
to  Sunday  editor. 

Mr.  Bellamy  formerly  was  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Express.  The 
Express  staff,  Mr.  Ray  said,  is 
under  the  leadership  of  Bert  Wise, 
assistant  managing  editor. 

H.  G.  Vincent,  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  News,  did  not 
announce  future  plans. 

■ 

Book  Rate  for  Files  Medal  to  Keister 

Washington  For  “an  outstanding  achieve- 

A  bill  Introduced  by  Repr,  ment  in  helping  to  bring  about  a 
Hagen  (Minn.)  would  permit  better  understanding  of  the  Ameri- 
bound  files  of  newspapers  to  be  can  Way  of  Life  during  1953”  the 
sent  through  the  mails  at  the  book  Keister  Advertising  Service,  Stras- 
rate,  provided  they  are  addressed  burg,  Va.,  was  given  a  George 

to  schools,  libraries  or  other  non-  Washington  Medal  by  the  Free- 

profit  organizations.  doms  Foundation. 
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Escanaba,  Mich. 

A  cash  offer  of  $432,000  for  the 
Escanaba  Daily  Press,  made  by  ^ 
three  northern  Michigan  daily 
publishers,  has  been  accepted  by  “ 
the  Board  of  Education  which  was 
the  beneficiary  of  that  part  of  the 
estate  of  the  late  John  P.  Norton,  ^ 
who  died  in  July,  1950.  The  " 
board’s  acceptance  will  go  to  the  '! 

Probate  Court  for  approval.  ” 

The  associates  who  made  the  , 
offer  are  Frank  J.  Russell,  Jr..  * 
publisher  of  the  Iron  Mountain  ^ 

(Mich.)  News:  John  W.  Rice, 
publisher  of  the  Houghton  (Mich.) 

Mining  Gazette,  and  George  A. 

Osborn,  publisher  of  the  Sault  Ste. 

Marie  (Mich.)  Evening  News. 

They  outbid  three  other  offers,  in¬ 
cluding  one  by  an  employe  group. 

It  is  expected  that  the  success¬ 
ful  associates  will  take  over  op¬ 
eration  of  the  Escanaba  Press  Three  Washtenaw  (Mich.) 
within  the  next  two  months.  County  papers — the  Milan  Leader, 

Mr.  Norton  had  willed  the  news-  Saline  Observer  and  Manchester 
paper  property  to  the  Escanaba  Enterprise  —  have  been  sold  by 
Board  of  Education  to  set  up  Frederick  Giesel,  Jr.  to  F.  G. 
scholarships  in  memory  of  his  Handy,  assistant  publisher  of  the 
wife.  Ann  C.  Norton.  Ypsilanti  Daily  Press. 

The  employes’  bid  had  been  ex¬ 
pected  to  receive  favorable  con¬ 
sideration  because  Mr.  Norton  was 
interested  at  one  time  in  an  em¬ 
ploye-ownership  plan. 

Other  proposals  were: 

John  F.  Frederick.  Muskegon  at¬ 
torney  and  industrialist,  submitted 
three  proposals: 

One  totalling  $455,(X)0  with  a  graduate  of  Columbia  University 
down  payment  of  $165,000.  eight  school  of  journalism  and  has  had 
payments  of  $27,5(K)  and  a  final  experience  on  several  newspapers, 
payment  in  1963  of  $70,000.  The  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

bid  made  no  provisions  for  inter-  Albert  B.  Hinton  and  Victor 
...  Davidson  have  sold  the  Covington 

A  second  bid  totalling  $475,000,  (Ohio)  Stillwater  Valley  News  to 
with  a  down  payment  of  $175,000.  ,he  Arens  Corporation,  owned  by 
nine  payments^  of  $25,000  and  a  M|-_  3^^  Mrs.  Tom  J.  McFadden. 
final  payment  in  1964  of  $75,000.  \|r  McFadden  has  worked  for  the 
The  bid  made  no  provisions  for  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Herald-Dis- 
k:,.  esisono  Columbus  (Ohio)  Cit- 
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The  Edmonds  (Wash.)  Tribune- 
Review  has  been  .sold  by  John  Mc¬ 
Kean  to  Earl  Clark,  who  has  been 
city  editor  of  the  Port  Angeles 
(Wash.)  Evening  News  for  six 
years.  Mr.  McKean  bought  the 
paper  in  January,  1952. 
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The  Hope  (Ind.)  Star  Journal 
has  been  bought  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carl  Piercey  of  Columbus,  Ind. 
from  Valmore  McQueen. 
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4  Receive  Prizes 
From  District  Guild 

Wit  kfs-Barre,  Pa. 

Winners  of  prizes  offered  by  the 
Middle  District  Council  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  for 
outstanding  newspaper  work  were 
announced  at  the  council’s  recent 
meeting  here. 

Frank  Stout.  Scranton  Tribune, 
won  the  1953  “service  to  the  com¬ 
munity”  award  and  J.  Harold 
Brislin,  Scranton  Times,  was  ad¬ 
judged  winner  of  the  1953  prize 
for  “distinctive  news  reporting.” 

The  “service  to  the  Guild” 
award  went  to  Robert  and  Ethel 
Deeper,  husband-and-wife  writing 
and  photographic  team  of  the 
York  Gazette  and  Daily. 
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Trend  Above  5c 
For  Dcdly  Papers 
Is  Continuing 

The  trend  toward  higher  daily 
newspaper  circulation  rates  con¬ 
tinues,  according  to  a  survey  by 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  just  completed.  The 
•6c,  7c  and  10c  newspapers  in¬ 
creased  in  1954  to  208  while  the 
5c  newspapers  decreased.  In  1951 
there  were  1,594  5c  newspapers 
while  in  1954  the  number  had  de¬ 
creased  to  1,461. 

There  are  only  two  daily  news¬ 
papers  now  selling  for  2c  and  only 
22  selling  for  3c.  Two  sell  at  8c. 

Prices  for  Sunday  newspapers 
have  also  Increased. 

Daily  newspapers  retailing  at  5c 
■represent  84.5%  of  total  reporting, 
compared  with  86.1%  in  1953. 

Sunday  editions  of  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  retailing  at  10c  represent 
47.9%  of  the  total  reporting,  com¬ 
pared  with  47.1%  in  1953.  Num¬ 
ber  of  Sunday  newspapers  .selling 
at  7c,  15c  and  20c  increased  in 
1954,  while  the  number  of  5c  and 
10c  newspapers  decreased.  One 
newspaper  is  selling  at  9c,  and 
8  at  12c. 

■ 

Evjue  Tells  Reason 
For  Circulation  Woes 

Madison,  Wis. 
Loss  of  faith  in  newspapers  was 
cited  as  a  cause  of  circulation  diffi¬ 
culties  at  a  University  of  Wisconsin 
circulation  seminar  here  March 
29  and  30. 

William  T.  Evjue,  publisher  of 
the  Madison  Capital  -  Times,  was 
the  keynote  speaker. 

“The  autonomy  of  American 
newspapers  has  shifted  from  the 
editorial  offices  to  the  business  of¬ 
fices,”  he  claimed.  “With  the  in¬ 
crease  of  «<ne  -  newspaper  cities, 
many  publishers  have  grown  lax 
and  conservative.  Instead  of  at¬ 
tacking  violators  of  the  public 
trust,  many  newspapers  now  act 
as  their  spokesmen. 

“A  circulation  manager  has  the 
right  to  expect  his  publisher  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  paper  which  will  hold  the 
confidence  of  its  readers,”  Mr. 
Evjue  told  the  seminar. 

■ 

Publishers  Seek 
Repeal  of  Age  Law 

Boston 

The  Massachusetts  law  which 
forbids  discrimination  in  employ¬ 
ment  on  an  age  basis  has  become 
a  nuisance  to  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers. 

Rep.  Gardner  Campbell,  editor 
•of  the  Wakefield  Item  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House,  told  the  state 
legislature  this  week  that  the  law 
puts  the  burden  of  enforcement 
on  newspapers  through  their  re¬ 
fusal  to  accept  “help  wanted”  ads 
in  which  age  is  mentioned. 

Newspaper  spokesmen  urged 
repeal  of  the  law. 
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Miss  Winifred  Mallon,  74, 
former  Washington  writer  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  New  York 
Times,  April  4.  She  joined  the 
Tribune  staff  in  1905,  serving  for 
20  years.  She  later  went  to  Eu¬ 
rope  and  in  1929  joined  the  Wash¬ 
ington  staff  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  retired  in  1949.  She 
was  an  organizer  of  the  Women’s 
National  Press  Club. 

*  *  * 

James  K.  Jachles,  63,  former 
reporter  for  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier-Express  and  a  retired 
Army  captain,  in  Japan,  April  2. 
Mr.  Jachles  joined  the  Courier- 
Express  after  college.  After  mili¬ 
tary  service  in  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II,  he  retired  from  the 
Army  and  was  a  reporter  for  As¬ 
sociated  Press  in  Walterboro,  S. 
C. 

hl  *  * 

William  J.  (Billy)  Kelly,  75, 
sports  editor  of  the  Buffalo  (N. 
Y.)  Courier  and  the  Buffalo  Cour¬ 
ier-Express  for  nearly  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  April  2.  His  birthday.  July 
4.  always  brought  a  flood  of  cards 
bearing  such  signatures  as  Joe 
McCarthy,  Jim  Farley,  Jack 
Dempsey.  His  column  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  court  of  authority  and 
final  appeal  in  any  sports  con¬ 
troversy. 

*  *  * 

Rueben  B.  Oldfield,  76,  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Steuben  (N.  Y.) 
Advocate  and  Steuben  County 
Clerk  since  1924,  April  1. 

*  * 

Edward  L.  Gilchrist,  76.  who 
was  advertising  manager  of  the 
old  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record  at 
his  retirement  18  years  ago, 
March  31. 

*  *  * 

George  E.  Currier,  45,  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  man  for  General 
Motors  Corporation  in  Detroit  for 
the  last  10  years  and  formerly 
with  the  AP  and  newspapers  in 
Chicago,  Madison,  Wis.,  and 
Stoughton,  Wis.,  April  1. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Nan  L.  Dutton,  89,  a 
reporter  employed  by  the  Chester 
(Pa.)  Times  for  more  than  60 
years,  April  3. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Helen  Ashley  Spencer, 
75,  once  a  columnist  for  the  old 
New  York  Evening  Sun,  April  3. 

*  *  « 

Paul  Fodor,  79,  for  20  years 
business  manager  of  the  Szabad- 
sag,  Hungarian  -  language  daily 
newspaper  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  un¬ 
til  his  retirement  a  few  years  ago, 
April  4. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  A.  Noyes,  37,  New 
York  News  correspondent  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  formerly  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  April  6. 

*  * 

Lester  B.  Stone,  49,  public 
relations  man  in  New  York  and 
formerly  with  the  New  York  Jour¬ 


nal,  now  the  Journal- American; 
International  News  Service  and 
the  old  New  York  City  News  As¬ 
sociation,  April  6.  He  was  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  to  the  late  Mayor 
Fiorello  H.  La  Guardia  of  New 
York. 

•  *  * 

Leigh  Reilly,  87,  who  began 
on  the  Chicago  Morning  News  in 
1891  and  held  executive  posts  on 
the  Chicago  Herald,  Times  Her¬ 
ald  and  Record  Herald  and  who 
was  assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  in  1913-14, 
April  6. 

*  *  * 

Fred  W.  Tuerk,  61.  sports  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Star,  April 
3.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Star’s  editorial  staff  since  1911 
and  sports  editor  since  1919.  He 
was  past  president  of  the  National 
Bowling  Writers  Association. 

■ 

Prof.  Vernon  Frost, 
Washington  U.,  Dies 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Prof.  Vernon  R.  Frost,  51,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  school  of  commu¬ 
nications  and  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  died  March  30. 

Professor  Frost,  a  widely  known 
Pacific  Northwest  newspaper  own¬ 
er  and  editor,  was  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  the  school  in  October, 
1952.  He  had  been  a  member  of 
the  journalism  faculty  since  1945. 

■ 

Leigh  M.  Hodges 

Philadelphia 

Leigh  Mitchell  Hodges,  78,  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin,  died  April  4  at  the  home  of 
his  daughter  in  Wooster,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Hodges’  feature.  “The  Opti¬ 
mist.”  had  been  running  in  news¬ 
papers  for  nearly  52  years.  It 
was  started  on  the  old  Philadelphia 
Times.  Mr.  Hodges  was  one  of 
the  four  founders  of  the  Christ¬ 
mas  Seal  drive  to  fight  tubercu¬ 
losis. 

■ 

R.  J.  Kennard  Dies 

Richard  J.  Kennard.  53,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Clearfield  (Pa.) 
Progress,  died  of  a  heart  ailment 
at  Palm  Beach,  Fla..  April  2.  He 
also  had  radio  and  restaurant  in¬ 
terests. 

■ 

Hotze  Joins  Agency 

Washington 

H.  Edward  Hotze,  who  was  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  director  of  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  and  at 
one  time  its  financial  editor,  has 
been  named  sales  promotion  di¬ 
rector  for  Kal,  Ehrlich  &  Merrick 
advertising  agency. 

■ 

Leland  S.  Vance 

Oklahoma  City 

Leland  S.  Vance,  51,  business 
and  production  manager  of  Okla¬ 
homa  Publishing  Company,  died 
April  5  after  suffering  a  second 
heart  attack.  He  joined  the  com¬ 
pany  in  1923  as  a  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman. 
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Wallace,  Isaacs 
Debate  Ploy 
On  McCarthy 

Louisville,  Ky. 
The  editor  emeritus  of  the 
Louisville  Times  and  its  managing 
editor  carried  on  a  spirited  debate 
last  week  on  the  editorial  page. 

Tom  Wallace,  the  editor  emer¬ 
itus,  touched  it  off  when  he  wrote 
a  column  complaining  that  man¬ 
aging  editors  have  helped  “stuff 
the  shirt”  of  Senator  McCarthy 
by  “playing”  stories  about  him  on 
front  pages  “as  often  as  he  bawls. 
He  wondered  whether  headlining 
McCarthy  and  other  figures  and 
events,  both  controversial  and  in¬ 
consequential,  might  be  basically 
the  fault  of  the  circulation  man¬ 
ager  and  not  of  the  editor. 

“McCarthy  is,  of  course,  dimen¬ 
sionally,  a  creation  of  the  ‘new 
lords’,”  Mr.  Wallace  asserted. 

Two  days  later  Norman  E. 
Isaacs,  the  managing  editor,  took 
issue  with  Mr.  Wallace’s  conten¬ 
tion,  saying,  “On  some  papers  it 
is  true  that  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ments  clamor  for  screaming  head¬ 
lines  ...  of  McCarthy,  crime,  sex 
and  violence  .  .  .  But  it  isn’t  true 
here.” 

Mr.  Isaacs  continued: 

“I  will  grant  that  perhaps  the 
newspapers  did  create  (McCarthy) 
by  their  earlier  attentions.  But 
what  would  he  have  us  do  now 
that  McCarthy  is  one  oT  our  ma¬ 
jor  news  figures?  Suppress  the 
news?  I  don’t  believe  that  for  a 
second. 

“Are  we  supposed  to  downplay 
it?  If  we  did  that  because  we  did 
not  like  the  man  personally  (and 
I  certainly  don’t!)  would  we  not 
be  guilty  then  of  slanting  the 
news  to  suit  our  own  personal 
prejudices?  ,  .  . 

“We  in  the  news  end  would 
rather  be  accused  of  giving  the 
readers  more  of  everything  he 
needs  rather  than  not  enough  .  .  . 
we  intend  to  keep  trying  to  keep 
OUT  balance  and  play  it  down  the 
middle.  .  .  . 

“Any  other  way  comes  close  to 
playing  God  .  .  .  something  we  in 
the  news  departments  prefer  to 
leave  to  the  editorial  writers  and 
columnists.” 

Majority  of  AP  Papers 
Play  McCarthy  Series 

A  spot  survey  this  week  indicated 
that  “The  McCarthy  Story,”  a  14- 
part  profile  of  the  Wisconsin  sen¬ 
ator  begun  last  Sunday  by  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  was  being  carried 
in  a  substantial  majority  of  AP 
newspapers. 

Executive  Editor  Alan  J.  Gould 
said  that  “reports  thus  far  indicate 
the  McCarthy  series  is  receiving 
exceptionally  big  usage  in  newspa¬ 
pers  throughout  the  country. 

“No  particular  pattern  of  com¬ 
ment  or  reaction  has  developed 
thus  far,  from  either  editors  or 
readers,  though  we  have  had  both 
praise  and  criticism.”  he  added. 
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Shop  Talk  at  30 

continued  from  page  72 

ceeded  income  for  the  first  time 
rising  to  $20,862,178,  leaving  an 
operating  deficit  of  $207,594.  In¬ 
creased  costs  more  than  wiped  out 
a  $10,000,000  increase  in  annual 
volume. 

*  *  * 

This  will  give  an  idea  of  what 
we  mean  by  “profit  squeeze”  or 
“narrowing  profit  margin.”  All  the 
figures  used  in  the  E&P  study  for 
seven  years  are  actual  percentage 
figures  supplied  to  us  by  many 
newspapers  in  various  circulation 
groups.  Many  of  them,  of  course, 
have  had  better  records  than  these 
averages  indicate. 

However,  the  important  point  is 
that  these  are  averages  which  mean 
that  many  papers  have  had  worse 


records.  (One  paper  in  1953  had 
a  16%  increase  in  expenses  and  an 
8%  increase  in  revenue.)  They 
haven’t  had  them  year  by  year  or 
they  would  be  out  of  business  by 
now.  But  whether  the  individual 
newspaper’s  annual  figures  are  bet- 1 
ter  or  worse,  the  averages  give  a 
clear  picture  of  what  has  been 
happening  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  and  why  some  newspapers 
have  been  forced  to  give  up  the 
ghost  in  the  last  few  years. 

We’ll  leave  to  the  reader’s  im¬ 
agination  what  would  have  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  newspapers  since 
1946  if  circulation  and  advertising 
volume  had  not  continued  to  rise 
and  if  newspapers  hadn’t  raised  ad- 1 
vertising  and  subscription  rates. 

Now  we  know  why  newspaper 
executives  are  seeking  new  labor- 
saving  and  cost  cutting  methods 
and  techniques. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications  for  Sale _ 

SUBURBAN  PUBLISHERS 
AHENTION 

WEEKLY  chain  in  Great  Lakes  State. 
Gross  $172,000.  Net  24%;  A  truly 
high  grade  property  in  fast  growing 
field.  Good  solid  communities  with  un¬ 
limited  potential.  Includes  building 
and  modern  plant.  Will  bear  your 
close  investigation.  Libby  Agency,  35 

E.  Kellogg,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. _ 

$3,000  DOWN  BUYS  KANSAS  Exclu- 
sive  man-wife  weekly  in  $1,000  gross 
class  netting  $7,000.  Bailey-Krehbiel 
Newspaper  Service,  Box  88,  Norton, 
Kansas. _ 

WRITE  (or  our  free  Bulletia  of  West- 
ern  Newspaper  buys.  Jack  L.  Stoll  k 
Associates,  4958  Melrose  Ave,,  Los 

Angeles  29,  California. _ 

OHIO,  small,  long-established  weekly. 
No  plant.  Large  county  seat.  No  Bro¬ 
kers.  Write  Box  1428,  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

W'RITE  for  our  free  Bulletin  of  West¬ 
ern  Newspaper  buys.  Jack  L.  Stoll  k 
Associates,  4958  Melrose  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles  29.  California. 

PublicuHona  Wanted 

DAILY  PAPER  WANTED 

IN  city  of  40,000  or  more.  Chart  Areas 
1  and  2  preferred.  Financial  backing 
is  substantial  and  conservative.  Man¬ 
agement  is  experienced.  This  ad  placed 
by  principals.  Absolute  confidence  ob¬ 
served.  Box  1427,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

YOUNG  Advertising  manager  with  ad¬ 
ministrative  experience  seeks  unop¬ 
posed  small  daily,  circulation  3,000- 
5,000  in  Chart  Areas  10,  11,  Consider 
management  with  opportunity  to  buy 
stock  or  ownership  within  one  year. 

Box  1433,  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

OPPORTUNITIES  UNLIMITED — Two 
experienced,  aggressive  groups — WANT 
T()  BUY  daily  newspaper  properties: 
terms  or  all  cash;  operational  arrange¬ 
ments  after  sale,  considered;  location 
not  too  important.  Write  Broker,  Box 
1540,  Editor  k  Publisher, 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  nought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


SALES,  Appraisals,  Management  Coa- 
snltants.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO- 
410  Georgia  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Qa. 


For  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 
ODETT  k  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  0.  Box  527.  San  Fernando,  Calif. 


■k  -k  PERSONAL  Service  backed  by  30 
years’  experience  in  tbe  West.  A.  W. 
Stypes  k  Co.,  025  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco  5,  California. 


LENTEIGHNER  AGENCY 
A  S3  Year  Snceessfnl  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential,  personal¬ 
ised  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan. 


Our  Newspaper  Listings  are  EXSLU- 
8IVE  with  Us.  We  believe  they  are 
Sound  and  Properly  Priced.  Dailies 
and  Weeklies. 

,1.  R.  GABHERT 

3937  Orange  Riverside,  California 


WILL  be  at  the  Waldorf,  New  York 
April  18th  to  23rd 
Statler  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 
April  15th  to  17th 
W.  H.  GLOVER  CO. 

Ventura,  California 

MID-WEST  Newspaper  Opportunities 
HERMAN  H.  K0(5H 
2410  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Newspaper  CommH— to 

NEWSPaPER-TV  sales,  purchases, 
management,  finance,  personnel  prob¬ 
lems.  Publishers  Service,  P.  O.  Box 
3132,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Radio  &  TV  Stations  for  Sale 

forced  SALE,  personal  reasons. 
Radio  station.  Long  established.  Gross 
$50,000.  Net  $15,000.  Price  only  $28,- 
500.  Broker,  Box  1529,  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WRITERS  SERVICE 
Literary  Agcucy 

WRITERS  I  Time  does  NOT  march  on 
if  you  procrastinate  I  One  book  con¬ 
tract  closed  48  hours  after  receipt  I 
Write  for  terms  —  TODAY  I  Mead 
Agency,  419  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16,  N.  Y. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
_ Circulation  Promotien 

Circulation  Development 
Service,  Inc. 

FLOYD  L.  HOCKENHULL,  President, 
founder  and  Publisher  of  Circulation 
Management  Magazine  (or  over  18 
years.  Staff  of  carefully  trained  and 
experienced  top  circulation  producers. 

SERVICE  consists  of  preparation  and 
administration  of  proven  circulation 
eampaigns  that  produce  sound,  solid 
circulation  to  meet  Publishers'  needs. 

WE  FURNISH  our  own  experienced 
and  on-the-spot  field  personnel  to  jiro- 
diice  City,  Retail  Trading  Zone  and 
Mail  eirrulation  and  to  reduce  our 
Publisher  clients’  circulation  operat¬ 
ing  expense.  We  have  increased  news¬ 
paper  clients’  circulation  as  much  as 
100%.  using  only  sound  methods  that 
get  solid  circulation.  We  do  not  use 
high-pressure  methods.  We  specialize 
in  producing  long-term  circulation. 

-AS.SION.MENTS  accepted  only  on  com¬ 
mission-percentage  basis  and  we  stand 
all  costs. 

WRITE,  telephone  or  wire  Circulation 
Development  Service,  Inc.,  53  West 
Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  Ill.,  Tele¬ 
phone  WAbash  2-5007^ _ _ 


WE  0.4N  obtain  a  substantial  volume 
of  home-delivered  subscriptions  —  at 
once.  Newspapers  pay  only  (or  verified 
orders  secured  through  our  systematic 
solicitation.  Write  Newspaper  Circula¬ 
tion  Promotions,  311  W.  23  St.,  New 
York  City.  N.  Y. _ _ 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness 
35  years  in  newspsper  work 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUY8EN 
440  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


OA  LI  FORN I A  EXCLU'Sl  V  E8 
WEEKLY  in  town  which  planning 
expert  predicts  will  treble  in  popula¬ 
tion.  Superb  climate,  near  colleges, 
recreation.  Complete  two-machine,  two 
automatic  plant.  Grossing  $00,000. 
Price  $65,000.  $17,000  down. 

TWO  papers,  one  exclusive,  total  gross 
$300,000.  Large  plant,  Ludlow,  Elrod, 
large  rotary  etc.,  should  earn  over 
$3,5.000.  $205,000.  $50,000  provides 

down  payment  and  working  capital. 
Joseph  -A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker, 
3570  Fr.-inces  .\ve..  Venice,  California. 


NEWSPAPER 

CENTRAL  WISCONSIN:  Top  drawer 
weekly  in  rich  sgrii-ultural  field.  Gross 
38.000  and  growing  fast.  Reqnires 
$22,000  to  handle.  Investigate  NOW. 
I.ibby  .Agency,  35  E.  Kellogg,  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota. _ 

FLORIDA— Statewide  political  weekly, 
$15,000;  monthly  labor  paper,  $3,500. 
Each  profitable.  Box  1449,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


MANAGER-PUBLIi-SHER  needed  for 
group  of  seven  Kentucky  exclusive 
ronnty-seat  weeklies.  Must  be  able  to 
purchase  substantial  interest  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  capable  of  assuming  active 
management.  Central  plant  is  well 
equipped  and  satisfactorily  manned. 
Capable  editorial  and  business  staff. 
Full  information  will  be  provided  per¬ 
sons  qualified.  Prompt  action  neces¬ 
sary.  Address  inquiry  and  personal 
record  and  references  to: 

M.  H.  HOLLIDAY.  JR. 
London  Hall  Apartments 
1133  13th  Street.  N.  W. 
_ Washington.  D.  C. 


RusfaM98  Opportunities  Wanted 


NEWSPAPER  AND  MAGAZINE 
AGENCY  WANTED 

An  experienced  Manager  is  looking  to 
buy  his  own  agency.  Must  be  in  the 
cast  from  Washington,  D.  C.  to  Maine 
Can  be  either  small  or  large,  but  if 
small  must  have  possibilities  for 
growth.  Give  as  much  information  in 
letter  as  reasonable,  including  reason 
for  sale.  Box  1403.  Editor  k  Publisher 

Sales  Lines  Wanted 

EXPERIENCED  salesman  and  manu¬ 
facturers  repmsentative  in  printing 
supplies  and  equipment  wishes  to  take 
on  additional  lines,  if  not  already  rep¬ 
resented  or  want  additional  contacts 
coverage  of  newspapers,  letter-press, 
offset,  gravure,  photo  engraving  and 
mat  service  plants.  Write  Box  1507, 
Editor  Si  Publisher  for  further  person¬ 
al  discussions. 


IT  HAPPENED  THIS  WEEK — ^human 
interest,  syndicated  feature  ...  $6 
cents  weekly — Other  feature  stories  ^ 
various  prices — Ed  Dickinson,  W$ 
Argyle  8t.  Rochester  (7)  New  York. 
HOLLYWOOD  news  —  Photo  Service 
Weekly  Package;  Trial  Offer.  Box 
1515,  Editor  k  Publisher.  _ 


Cut  your  reading  time  and  save  cou^- 
less  hours  with  an  EDITOR  k  PUB¬ 
LISHER  subscription — $6.50  —  52  is¬ 
sues  (one  full  year). 

Write  GMCB,  Editor  k  Publisher 


Press  Engineers  _ 


LORENZ 

Printing  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers,  Machin¬ 
ists:  dismantle,  move  and  erect  — 
\  N  Y  W  H  E  R  E 

36-26-31  St.,  l»ng  Island  City  6,  N.Y. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset.  Flat  Bed  Experts! 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 
28  East  4th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone  spring  7-1740 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
Press  Engineers 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance,  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford _ Illinois 

DISMANTLED  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 
Service — Maintenance — Repairs 

TRUCKING  AND  RIGGING 
We  Do  Export  Boxing 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Plat-bed  Webs 

311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
Phone  Geneva  8-3744 


SKIDMORE  &  MASON.  INC. 

ERECTING 

MOVING 

DISMANTLING 

551  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York  11.  N.  Y. 
PHONE  ORegon  5-7760 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Composing  Room 

BLUE  STREAK  MIXERS 

5  Model  29  Linotypes — 4  Magazine 
2/72  and  2/90  Channel 
Microtherm  Electric  Pots,  AO 

6  Molds,  Mohr  Saw  and  Accessories. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave. — BR  9-1132— N.  Y.  36 

LINOTYPES  and  Intertypes,  Models 
5,  8,  14,  26,  Intertypes  B — -C — CSM, 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works,  323  North  Fourth 
St..  Philadelphia  6.  Pennsylvania. _ 


LINOTYPE 

BUY  OF  THE  .MONTH 
MODEL  25,  serial  37172  in  good  run¬ 
ning  order.  Will  sacrifice  for  quick 
removal.  Need  space.  Fully  equipped 
with  new  Emerson  Mcrgenthaler  motor. 
Three  pocket  mold  disc.  Priced  at  only 
$189,'>.()0. 

PUBLISHERS  PRESS  Inc. 

1830  Curtis  St.,  Denver,  Colorado 


16  TABLOID  Chases  inside  measure¬ 
ments  21-11/16x14-9/16.  Perfect. 
$30.00  each.  Town  and  Village.  614 
East  14  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Newsprint 

MEND  PAPER  BREAKS  with  Splic- 
ing  Tapes.  Also  newsprint.  Bunge  Pulp 
&  Paper  Co.,  45  W.  45th  St.,  N.  Y.  36 

Photo  Engraving 

COMPLETE  Engraving  Room,  3  years 
old.  Robertson  20"  Camera,  Lens, 
Lights,  Temperature  Sink,  Vacuum 
Frame,  Whirler,  Stainless  Etcher, 
Stove,  Cooler,  Powder  Cabinet,  Guil¬ 
lotine,  etc.  Complete. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36 


COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT 
for  modern  photoengraving  shop.  Good 
Condition.  Box  1421,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Press  Room 


IP  YOU  Are  looking  for  a  Good,  Clean 
NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
in  A-1  Mechanical  condition, 
complete  in  every  detail,  which 
will  be  installed  and  put  into 
operation  on  a  GUARANTEED  BASIS: 
CONTACT  USl 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst.  N.  J. 
Phone  Geneva  8-3744 

SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex  and  Goss 
Flatbed  Web  Perfectors. 

TRUCKING  AND  RIGGING 
We  Do  Export  Boxing 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Press  Room 


Hoe  Pancoast  Model  Press.  2154"  cut- 
ofT,  excellent  for  regular  newspapers 
and  four  color  work,  all  cylinders  re¬ 
versible.  Have  presses  32  pages  to  96 
pages,  write  for  details. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 


HOE  .Arch-Type  Octuple  Press 
HOE  2-Unit  32-Page  Press 
SCOTT  Floor-Unit  Octuple  Press 
HOE  Unit-Type  64-Page  Press 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


Two  100  H.P.  AC  motor  drives,  one 
complete  with  control  board.  George 
C.  Oxford,  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho. 

8  PAGE  Duplex  double  drive,  flat  bed 
newspaper  press,  angle  bar  folder. 
22'54"  cutoff.  15  H.P.,  AO  220  motor. 
Produces  good  paper.  See  running. 
Terms.  Broker,  Box  1400,  Editor  Se 
Publisher. _ 


Used  Presses 

if  Since  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of  good 
used  presses  available  or  which  may 
be  available  soon,  for  newspapers  of 
all  sizes. 

ir  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

★  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  Paulina  St.  Chicago,  Illinois 


30-5  H.P.,  AC,  CLINE-WESTTNG- 

HOUSE  press  drive  complete  with  con¬ 
trol  board,  grids,  push  button  stations, 
pan,  chain,  sprocket,  etc.  Only  six 
years  old.  This  drive  replaced  by  larg¬ 
er  one  when  more  units  added  to  our 
Duplex  Tubular.  Crated  and  ready  for 
shipment.  First  $2,500.00  gets  it.  The 
Reporter-Telegram,  Midland,  Texas. 


DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN 

20  Page  —  22 54”  —  1  Unit  5  Plate 
Wide.  AC  Chain  Drive  —  Half  and 
Quarter  Fold. 

COMPLETE  STEREO 
DUPLEX  Mat  Roller;  Gas  Metal  Fur¬ 
nace:  Pump  and  Spout;  Curved  Cast¬ 
ing  Box;  Shaver;  Tail  Cutter;  Chip¬ 
ping  Block;  Curved  Router;  Scorch¬ 
er;  16  Chases;  and  16  new  Turtles. 
A  COMPLETE  COMPACT  PACKAGE 
AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY — 
LOCATED  AVYGMING 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36 


24-PAGE  HOE 
FOR  SALE 

S+ralghiline  Web  Press,  2  plates  wide, 
3  decks  high,  with  A.C.  motor  and 
stereotype  equipment. 

Also  32  and  48  page 
Rotary  Presses 
Immediately  available. 

For  further  particulars  write: 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO..  Inc. 
Stamford,  Connecticut 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Press  Room _ 

65  INCH  Miehle  27292  with  Dexter 
Suction  feeder  S7637,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  without  motor,  $3,250.  Glen  Ste- 
venson,  1428  Grand,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

SACRIFICE 

FORCED  to  vacate  premises  of  the 
former  Philadelphia  Record  and  are 
offering  at  a  great  reduction  the  finest 
equipment  available  on  the  present 
market. 

4  UNIT  HOE  (No.  2804) 

Steel  Cylinder-Roller  Bearing- 
Spray  Fountain — 22)4"  cut¬ 
off — AC  Drive,  Reels,  Ten¬ 
sions  and  Auto  Pasters. 

This  equipment  was  installed  new 
in  1938  and  shut  down  Jan.  1947.  It 
has  had  proper  maintenance. 

For  information  and  inspection  call 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
BRyant  9-1130 


GOSS 

STRAIGHTLINE  OCTUPLE  PRESS. 
4  deck  double  width,  23-9/16"  cut  off. 
A.C.  drive.  2  folders,  1  equipped  with 
54  fold.  Equipped  to  run  4  color  both 
sides;  top  deck  reversible  for  extra 
color.  Includes  electrical  and  stereo 
equipment,  eiectric  paper  hoists,  extra 
rollers  and  spare  parts.  In  exception¬ 
ally  good  condition ;  can  be  seen  oper¬ 
ating.  Minneapoiis  Shopping  News, 
Minneapolis  14.  Minnesota. _ 


GOSS  24-PAGE  PRESS 

GOSS  3  Deck  with  coior  cylinder  2 
plates  wide,  21H"  cut  off,  A(I  Drive 
and  Casting  Equipment. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


MAGAZINE  AND  NEWSPAPER 
PRESSES 

Priced  For  Quirk  Sale 

64  PAGE  Goss  High  Speed  magazine 
press.  Produces  maximum  854"  x  11%" 
signature.  1144"  cut-off.  33"  to  39" 
roil  width.  AC  or  DC  motor. 

GOSS  High  Speed  magazine  press,  ca¬ 
pable  of  producing  64  page  comic,  32 
page  tabloid,  16  page  newspaper.  4 
j)lates  wide.  Color  cylinders.  Modern 
high  speed  folders.  AC  motor.  Stereo¬ 
type  equipment.  Available  at  once. 

64  PAGE  Cottrell  magazine  press,  4 
plates  wide.  Maximum  9"xl2"  signa¬ 
ture.  Produces  up  to  64  pages,  two 
colors  both  sides.  Latest  model  dryer 
worth  more  than  price  of  entire  outfit. 
AC  motor. 

32  PAGE  Goss  High  Speed  newspaper 
press.  4  plates  wide.  23-9/16"  cut-off. 
Double  high  speed  newspaper  folder. 
AC  motor.  Will  sacrifice  if  sold  from 
present  premises. 

TURNER 

Printing  Machinery,  Inc. 

2630  Payne  .Vve.,  Cleveland  14.  Ohio. 
TOwer  1-1810 
Offices:  Chicago-Detroit. 


32  P.VOE  Tubular  press  consisting  of 
one  16-page  Unitubular  twinned  with 
16-page  Standard  tubular:  drive,  color 
cylinder,  stereotype  iequi|)ment.  etc. 
•Available  in  about  11  months.  River¬ 
side  Daily  Press.  Riverside.  California. 
(An  officer  of  the  Riverside  Daily 
Press,  Howard  H.  Hays.  Jr.,  will  be 
at  the  Plaza  Hotel  April  19  and  20, 
and  will  be  glad  to  supply  complete 
information  by  appointment.) _ 


DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR 

6  Units — 24  Pages — 10  extra  Color 
Cylinders  with  2  Polders — Twinned — 
AC  Drive  and  Modern  Stereo. — Locat¬ 
ed  Detroit — Available  May. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Press  Room 


8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 

AC  Drive — Chases  and  .Accessories. 
Located  Illinois — Available  Feb.  15. 


20  PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

Complete  Stereo — 22)4"— lAC  Drive 
Combination  54  Pg  Folder 


4  DECK  GOSS 

2  Plate  wide — 23-9/16" — 'Stereo 


3  UNIT  HOE— 2550 

steel  Cylinders,  Roller  Bearings — 
2154" — Complete  Stereo — AC  Drive 

3  UNIT  HOE— 2148 

Steel  Cylinders 
Roller  Bearings — 22)4" 


4  UNIT  HOE— 2804 

Vertical  Type  — 'AC  Drive — 22)4* 

3  Arm  Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters 


4  UNIT  HOE— 2283 

Steel  Cylinders — Roller  Bearings — 
23-9/16" — Cline  Reels  and  Tensions 


6  UNIT  HOE 

Vertical  Type — DC  Drive — 2154* 


2  UNIT  DUPLEX 

Semi-Cylindrical — 22)4" — 16/32  pgi. 
Complete  stereo.  AC  Drive 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 


.Stereotype 


NEW 

PAGE  PROOF  PRESS 

FULL  page  proof  press  perfect  for  fait 
proofs  for  Editors  and  advertisers  can 
be  mounted  on  any  wall  or  column 
saves  floor  spare,  hand  operated  guar¬ 
anteed  you  install,  price  F.  0.  B. 
$225.00. 

MARGACH  PIG  TRUCKS 

Designed  for  efficient  handling  of 
metal  pigs  steel  welded  frame  with 
casters. 

PAPER  CHUCKS 
For  Non-Returnable  Cores 

PRESS  ERECTORS 

ALL  makes  dismantled  A  erected  in 
South  &  South  East. 

WEBB  MACHINE  WORKS 

1252  Dalzell  St. 
Shreveport,  Louisiana 


1  RIGHT  and  1  left  hand  Jr.  Auto 
Plate — 22)4"  cut-off. 

Finishing  machine 

Double  truck  casting  box  with  pump 
Double  truck  shaver 
Double  truck  router 
Miscellaneous  spare  parts  and  equip¬ 
ment 

SACRIFICE  PRICE 

FOR  further  information,  price,  etc. 
CONTACT 

B.  \V'.  AA'ARNOCK.  Business  Manager 
GIBSON  PUBLICATIONS. 
VALLEklO,  CALIFORNIA 


Wanted  to  Buy _ 

WANTED  .SPEEDAUMAT  addressing 
machine:  any  model:  principals. 

MAILWAY,  2  E.  23  St.,  New  York  10. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 
ONE  used  chipping  block  for  semi- 
cylindrical  plate.  22)4*  cut-off. 

THE  DOTHAN  F.AGLE 
DOTHAN,  ALABAMA 


QUARTER-page  folder  for  Hoe  two- 
deck  press.  Write  L.  H.  Farb,  The 
Daily  Record.  192  Broadway,  Long 
Branch,  New  Jersey. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Manled  to  Buy 


XEW'iSPAPEK  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36.  N.Y. 


WANTED  CURVED  ROUTER,  good 
mat  roller,  hand  casting  outfit.  George 
C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


HELP  WANTED _ 

Administrative 

OFFICE-BUSINESS  MAN.AGER 
auditor,  payroll,  full  charge  of  finan¬ 
cial  and  credit  departments.  Uive  back¬ 
ground  in  detail.  11,000  ABC  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  growing  community  of 
30,000.  38  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
Times-Journal.  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 

Circulation 

»6  ,000  S.\L.\RV,  Raises  as  you  increase 
profits.  Send  full  history  and  eight  ref¬ 
erences  proving  capacity  to  earn  above 
salary  in  first  letter.  Job  is  one  man 
department  with  25  carriers  on  small 
competitive  Central  California  Daily 
with  great  future.  Long  hours,  hard 
work.  Box  1306,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
WANTED:  Experienced  circulation 

manager  by  11,000  daily.  Must  build 
mail  as  well  as  carrier  circulation. 
Starting  salary  $110  weekly  plus  bo¬ 
nus.  Also  want  assistant  circulation 
manager.  Mail  detailed  ai^lirstion  to 

Daily  Plainsman.  Huron,  a.  D. _ 

CITY  ClBCUL.\TION  MANAGER 
YOUNG  aggressive  district  manager 
or  supervisor  that  has  the  ability  and 
ambition  to  step  up  to  City  Circulation 
Manager.  A  good  opportunity  for  a 
man  that  can  qualify.  Must  be  able 
to  keep  records  and  plan  promotion. 
Write  Box  1510.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
DISTRICT  M.AN.AGER  for  nationally 
known  New  England  daily.  Must  be 
good  promotion  man  willing  and  able 
to  start  in  a  district  and  work  up.  If 
you  are  stymied  in  your  present  posi¬ 
tion  and  would  like  recognition  for 
your  ability — this  can  be  it.  Write 
Box  1548,  Editor  &  Publisher,  telling 
all. 


Classified  Advertising 


$6,000  YEAR  TO  START 
for  qualified  telephone  supervisor  on 
important  Eastern  daily.  Chart  Area  2. 
HERE’S  a  Rare  Opportunity 
with  advancement  possibilities! 
Write  fully  to 

Box  1232,  Editor  &  Publisher 


CLASSIFIED  manager,  man  or  woman 
with  some  experience  to  build  up  ne¬ 
glected  department  on  permanent  in¬ 
centive  basis.  Right  person  ran  double 
present  lineage.  Write  Robert  M.  Beer, 
President.  Ashland  (Ohio)  Times-Ga- 

aette.  Address  Huron.  Ohio. _ 

SOUND  daily  in  eastern  New  York 
state  wants  man  to  take  complete 
charge  of  classified  department.  Epe- 
rienced  staff  of  six  requires  business¬ 
like  direction  and  fresh  outlook  to 
keep  pace  with  growing  market.  No 
floaters  or  speculators;  younger  man 
will  make  permanent,  profitable  asso¬ 
ciation  with  paper  which  realises  im¬ 
portance  of  classified  and  pays  pro¬ 
ducers  well.  Write  fully  to  Box  1509, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  on  his 
yay  up.  We  want  the  kind  of  man  who 
is  anxious  and  able  to  move  into  a  po¬ 
sition  of  greater  responsibilities.  Pref¬ 
erence  given  to  a  man  presently  em¬ 
ployed  on  a  smaller  Mid-Western  daily 
newspaper.  There  are  exceptional  op¬ 
portunities  here  for  such  a  man,  whose 
future  is  before  him.  All  applications 
held  confidential.  Write  or  wire  Louis 
D.  Young,  advertising  director.  The  In¬ 
dianapolis  Times,  A  iSeripps-Howard 
Newspaper. _ 

ALERT,  imaginative  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  5,000  daily,  good  city  of 
8,000.  Must  be  strong  salesman. 
Good  copy  and  layout,  habits  beyond 
reproach.  Write  fully  age,  family 
status,  experience,  good  opportunity 
for  young,  proven  producer.  Arizona 
Daily  Sun,  Flagstaff,  Arixona. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

_ Display  .AdvcrtLsing 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  25- 
50,000  circulation  New  England  daily. 
Pleasantly  located.  Must  be  tops  in  all 
respects.  30  to  40,  conservative,  well 
educated,  well  trained,  ambitious.  Will 
conduct  meticulous  personal  investiga¬ 
tion.  Position  for  solid,  sound  thinking, 
well-matured,  work-loving,  aggressive 
family  man.  No  light-weights,  no  has- 
beens.  no  plodders,  no  drifters.  Top 
drawer  opportunity  for  quality  self¬ 
starter.  Can  interview  at  ANPA.  Write 
Box  1347,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOOD  SOLICITOR  NEEDED — To  fill 
out  seven  man  staff — must  be  able  to 
make  good  layouts  and  prepare  all 
kinds  of  copy.  7-morning,  6-evening 
combination  in  fine  college  community 
of  60.000.  Salary,  some  commissions, 
free  life  insurance,  hospitalization  in¬ 
surance,  car  allowance.  Prefer  family 
man  who  desires  good  steady  position. 
Write  or  wire  Wayne  Botkin,  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager.  Star  Sc  Press,  Muncie, 
Indians. 


ADVERTISING  salesman,  town  of  33,- 
000.  Experience  preferable,  but  begin¬ 
ners  will  be  considered.  Send  refer¬ 
ences  to  Robert  Frudeger,  Galesburg, 
Illinois.  Daily  Register-Mail. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  evenlng- 
Sunday  daily,  city  of  25,000.  Chart 
Area  11.  Staff  of  6  including  classi¬ 
fied.  Applicant  must  be  exceptional, 
with  proved  record  of  results,  age  30- 
40.  'ITiis  job  will  lead  eventually  to 
managerial  position.  Salary  approxi¬ 
mately  $7500.  Write  fully  Box  1452, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


DISPL.VY  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 

PERM.ANENT  position  open  on  Pacific 
Northwest  largest  daily  (over  200.000 
ABC).  Must  be  experienced,  have 
proven  record  and  better  than  average 
ability  to  produce  layout  and  copy. 
Present  full  details  first  letter.  Salary 
open.  Confidential.  Box  1530,  Editor 
Sc  Publisher. 


DISPL.AY  salesman  for  second  spot  on 
advertising  staff  of  daily  newspaper 
in  town  of  8,000.  Write  giving  coin- 
I>lete  details  to  Mr.  L.  H.  Pilcher, 
Publisher — Woodstock  (Illinois)  Daily 
Sentinel. _ 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for 
young  advertising  salesman  to  learn 
small  town  newspapering.  Last  man 
hired  now  managing  one  of  our  papers. 
Chart  Area  3.  Give  complete  resume 
first  letter.  Box  1546,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

_ Editorial _ 

UPSTATE  New  York  morning  daily 
with  40,000  circulation  needs  young 
aggressive  reporter  with  at  least  one 
year’s  experience.  Please  give  complete 
history  including  experience  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1308,  Editor  Sc  Publisher, 

AN  opening  for  a  draft-free  young  man 
about  age  25  just  starting  on  the  news 
side — should  be  from  chart  area  S2, 
familiar  with  camera  and  typing.  Per¬ 
manent.  Write  full  details  of  education 
and  qualifications  to  Personnel  Depart- 
ment.  Herald.  New  Britain,  Conn. 

DESK  MAN,  thoroughly  experienced, 
fast  and  accurate,  for  intermountain 
morning  daily.  Please  give  full  back¬ 
ground,  availability,  salary  need,  ref- 
erences.  Box  1401,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

CHARLESTON  (West  Virginia)  Ga¬ 
zette  needs  experienced  woman’s  edi¬ 
tor  to  supervise  department.  Must 
write  heads,  read  copy,  do  make-up. 
West  Virginian  or  person  familiar  with 
are*  preferred.  Writing  ability  essen¬ 
tial.  Send  details,  clippings  and  salary 
expected  to  Managing  Editor. _ 

SOCIETY  EDI’TOR— With  weekly  or 
small  daily  experience  for  growing  dai¬ 
ly  in  rapidly-expanding  community, 
(iather-write  club,  church,  personal, 
feature  articles.  Write  full  details  in 
longhand,  giving  salary  expected  to 
Daily  Herald,  Fairborn.  Ohio. _ 

EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  reporter  with 
abiKty  to  handle  camera.  Immediate 
opening  with  growing  afternoon  daily 
in  Ohio  community  of  25,000.  Box 
1443,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  10,  1954 


_ HELP  wanted _ 

Kditurfail 

EDl'TORI.AL  EXEOUTIVE,  thoroughly 
experienced  in  all  phases  and  capable 
of  assuming  heavy  administrative  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Chart  Area  2.  PM  daily. 
Please  submit  full  particulars  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  Box  1437,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

JOURNEY.MAN  COURTHOUSE  RE¬ 
PORTER — Want  solid,  steady  man.  No 
floaters.  State  salary  requirements, 
background,  references.  Brownsville 

(Texas)  Herald. _ 

SOCIETY  EDITOR— With  weekly  or 
small  daily  experience  for  growing 
midwest  daily  with  8,000  circulation. 
Gather-write  club,  church,  personal, 
feature  articles.  Write  fully:  education, 
experience,  references,  family,  pay. 
age.  Personal  interview  required.  Box 

1445.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR.  Young  Man.  15,000 
circulation  Texas  daily.  Send  back¬ 
ground.  Opening  available  at  once.  Box 

1444.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

WANTED  Young  reporter  for  Texas 
Daily  on  Coast.  Only  Chart  Ares  9  ap¬ 
plications  considered.  Box  1426,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

COMBINATION  desk  man  and  fea¬ 
ture  writer;  to  become  assistant  to 
Sunday  editor.  Circulation  over  55,- 
000.  .State  fully  background  and  salary 
expected.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  1500, 
Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

EDITOR  ASSISTANT  —  Trained 
newspaper  man  who  ran  handle  desk 
and  also  news  assignments.  Prefer  man 
with  small  city  experience. 

PHOTOGRAPHER — for  news  pho¬ 
tos.  developing,  who  can  take  some 
news  assignments.  Excellent  opportu¬ 
nity  for  capable  men.  Wire  or  phone 
7222,  J.  B.  Robinson.  Daily  News, 
Jacksonville.  NORTH  CAROLINA. 
EXPERIENCED  REPORTER —  FAST 
and  accurate  for  work  on  afternoon 
daily  (24,000  circulation)  in  Ohio  Val¬ 
ley  city.  Good  pay,  other  benefits. 
Opening  available  at  once.  Kentucky 
background  preferred;  not  essential. 
Airmail  full  background,  references, 
family  and  draft  status,  salary  needed 

to  Box  1544,  Editor  Sc  Publisher, _ 

HAVE  city  reporting  job  immediately 
for  hustling  young  midwesterner.  Con¬ 
tact  Gene  'Thorne,  Waterloo,  Iowa, 

Courier. _ 

REPORTER,  female,  on  young,  ag¬ 
gressive  northern  New  England  daily. 
Please  give  experience,  references.  Ap- 
ply  box  1537,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 
SPORTS  man  experienced  and  compe¬ 
tent  in  all  phases  for  morning  daily  in 
Chart  .\rea  11.  Want  man  available 
at  once.  Give  full  background,  salary 
and  references.  Box  1.'520,  Editor  Sc 

Publisher. _ 

THE  News  Palladium,  Benton  Harbor. 
Michigan,  has  opening  for  experienced 
woman’s  page  reporter  with  some 
background  and  makeup,  also  for  ex¬ 
perienced  male  reporter  with  small 
daily  background,  references  necessary 
and  will  be  checked.  Personal  inter¬ 
view  preferred  if  possible.  Excellent 
spots  for  qualified  persons.  Write  Nel- 

son  Lindenfeld,  News  Editor. _ 

FAST  GROWING  Colorado  morning 
daily  needs  aggressive,  clear  thinking 
news  editor.  Should  be  able  to  handle 
intelligently  lots  of  copy  fast,  make-up 
page  one  and  direct  night  news  opera¬ 
tion.  Sports  knowledge  for  one  night 
swing  helpful  but  not  essential.  Open¬ 
ing  available  at  once.  Full  information 
letter,  please.  Box  1545,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PromodoB  FiihHc  Rriario— 


PRODUCT  PUBLICITY 

LARGE  food  manufacturing  company 
needs  young  woman  to  handle  public¬ 
ity.  Must  have  background  in  journal¬ 
ism,  foods,  and  food  photography. 
Some  travelling.  Excellent  opportunity. 
Write  to  Box  1405,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MeA«Bk«i 

M.ACHINIST  for  all  Intertype  shop 
afternoon  daily  100,000  plus  circula¬ 
tion.  Teletypesetter  experience  helpful 
but  not  a  must.  Will  pay  over  $2.fi6 
base  scale  for  right  man.  Excellent 
pension,  hospitalization  and  insurance 
plans.  Write  George  Kiinz.  South 
Bend  Tribune.  South  Rend,  Indians. 


_ HF-LP  WANTED _ 

_ Mechanical 

COMPOSING  ROGM  FOREM.AN  for 
daily  afternoon  newspaper  in  Chart 
-Area  2.  Union  shop.  Experience  as 
foreman  necessary,  plus  thorough 
knowledge  of  mark-up,  floor  work  and 
linotype  machines.  Knowledge  of  tele- 
typesetter  operation  helpful.  Give  ref¬ 
erences  and  experience  in  detail,  plus 
salary  requirements.  .All  correspond¬ 
ence  held  confidential.  Box  1404,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  TO 
MECHANICAL 
SUPERTENDENT 

METROIMLITAN  mid-western  news- 
p»|ier  wants  a  young  man  as  assistant 
to  mechanical  superintendent. 

Should  have  some  knowledge 
of  all  branches  of  mechanical 
operation.  College  education 
nut  required  but  technical 
knowledge  would  be  helpful. 

.All  replies  held  in  confidence.  Write 
giving  age,  experience,  marital  status, 
salary  requirements,  etc.  to  Box  1508, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


_ Various  Departments 

N’EWISPAPER  jobs  in  all  departments 
of  nonmetropolitan  Midwest  dailies 
frequently  available.  Send  resume  of 
qualifications  to  Inland  Daily  Press 
.Association,  7  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago  3,  Illinois. 


_ INSTRUCTION _ 

_ Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  STAFF  MEMBERS: 
you  can  get  ahead  faster  I  A  great 
future  belongs  to  you  ...  if  yon 
train  for  it. 

THE  new  Howard  Parish  Course  In 
Classified  Advertising  makes  experts 
of  earnest  people.  You  get  want-ad 
fundamentals,  selling,  copywriting 
methods  step-by-step. 

20  LESSONS  CAN  CHANGE  YOUR 
LIFE  .  .  .  AND  YOUR  FUTURE  1 

20-WEEK  correspondence  program  su¬ 
pervised  by  practical  specialists.  Writ¬ 
ten  examination  required.  Scores  of 
top  newspapers  represented  by  stu¬ 
dents  in  training. 

COMPLETE  Course  $44  per  student. 
Send  only  $6  for  registration  and  first 
lesson.  Then  pay  $2  week,  19  weeks. 
Write  for  descriptive  folder — or  EN¬ 
ROLL  BY  RETURN  MAIL  TO  START 
FASTI 


HOWARD  PARISH 
School  of  Classified  Advertising 
2900  N.W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida 


NOTICES 


ARE  YOU  MOVING? 

Please  allow  two  weeks  for  a  change 
of  address  and  be  sure  to  give  os  the 
OLD  as  well  as  the  NEW  address. 
Saves  time  I 

Editor  Sc  Publisher  Circulation  Dept. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Adminfatnitive _ 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 


Alert,  ereativ«-fninded,  abundant 
“know-how,”  24  years  experience  di¬ 
recting  and  selling  Retail,  General, 
Classified  in  competitive  markets,  50- 
250,000  circnlstion.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences  and  record.  Now  associated  with 
Northern  Daily  but  I  am  seeking  a 
better  opportunity  on  a  progressive 
daily  newspaper  located  in  Florida  or 
Chart  Areas  4,  5,  9.  All  replies  in 
strict  confidence.  Available  ANPA  con¬ 
vention  New  York  for  personal  inter¬ 
view.  Box  1429,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Admkdstrative 


ONLY 

ONE  NEWSPAPER 

IN 

THE 

WORLD 

CAN  QUALIFY 

FOR 

The  Services  of 

THIS  COMPETENT 
GENERAL  MANAGER 


Who  U  oiseciallf  qnallfled 
ia  L*bor  Bolatlona  «nd  Pertonael, 
Oatting  OoiU  and  Inerooilng  ProAti. 


Ho  Ii  Willing  to  go  to  work 
•oon  on  the  ONE  NEWEPAPEB  which 
ho  feoU  con  boot  profl 
bg  his  effort. 


SAIiART  Depends  on 
Opportunitj  to  Orodnollr 
ocqnire  some  stock  interest  or 
other  Profit  Shoring  IneentiTo. 


OAN  ARRANOE 
PERSONAL  INTERVIEW 
IN  NEW  YORK 
DURING  ANPA  CONVENTTOl. 
BOX  1226 

EDITOR  h  PUBLISHER 


CREDIT  MANAGER  of  snspended 
Times-Herold,  Washington,  D.  C.,  25 


Credit  Manager,  previous  as  Cashier, 
“"'''‘eeper.  Accountant.  Robert 
P.  O.  Box  185,  McLean, 


R.  Gramm 
Virginia. 


u iiiauaKcr,  uueineBs  manager 
Thoroughly  experienced  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutive.  Good  background.  Can  inter¬ 


town,  N.  Y. '  Phone  8103. 


GOT  PROBLEMS? 

Consultant 

Trouble-Shooter 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Circulation 

CiIiOuLaTION  manager  — for  all 
around  position  where  promotional  ac* 
tivities  is  the  major  concern.  Eyening 
preferred.  Box  1222,  Editor  &  Pub* 
fisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Well 
known,  prominent,  able  and  experi¬ 
enced.  Wants  change  after  years  of 
successful  service  with  present  em¬ 
ployer.  Friendly  association  with  all 
whom  have  been  associated.  Record  on 
circulation  and  revenue  outstanding. 
Very  successful  in  developing  good 
and  loyal  organization.  Interested  in 
position  that  offers  challenge  and  se¬ 
curity.  Strictly  confidential.  Box  1538, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  Manager  or  Assistant; 
can  run  the  department  or  right  hand 
a  busy  Circulation  Director.  ProdU'Cer 
of  sound  circulation  and  revenue 
growth.  Available  30  days.  Excellent 
references.  Box  1505,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CIRCULATION  manager.  Top  refer¬ 
ences.  Young.  Aggressive.  ABC  large, 
small.  Permanent.  Box  1517,  Editor 

A  Publisher. 

DISTRICT  MANAGER — 10  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  Little  Merchant  Plan.  Ref¬ 
erences.  Box  1542,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Correspondents 

WASHINGTON  spot  newt  coverage  oa 
apeciali;  personal  attention,  no  hand- 
outt;  space;  1  new  client  wanted.  Box 
1311.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

AMERICAN  Woman  Writer-iPhotogra- 
pher  residing  in  Japan  desires  SMign- 
ments  as  correspondent  or  stringer. 
Young,  energetic,  ei^ht  years  Far  East 
news-feature  experience.  Top  refer¬ 
ences.  Can  provide  Air  Mail  features, 
columns,  and  photos  on  politics,  human 
interest  and  woman’s  view.  Good  con¬ 
tacts  in  Japan,  Korea,  Formosa,  and 
Philippines.  Write  Box  1524,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

RETAIL  experienced  young  admaa  29, 
married,  6  yrs.  experience  on  Southern 
Daily,  56,000  circulation.  Univeraity 
of  Wisconsin  |;raduate.  Seeks  opportu¬ 
nity  on  daily  in  chart  areas  6,  7  or  8. 
Write  Box  1422,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial _ 

JUNIOR  EDITOR  —  (Tied  to  desk) 
wants  chance  to  write  features  in 
technical  fields.  Prefer  daily  or  college 
spot  in  large  western  city.  M.A.  In 
English.  7  years  daily,  37,  married. 
Will  travel.  References.  Write  Box 
1317,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


A.  B.  English  Major-History  Minor. 
Graduated  February  ’■54.  Single,  25, 
draft  exempt.  Experience  college  pub¬ 
lications  and  some  experience  on  city 
daily.  Want  job  as  reporter  on  daily 
with  circulation  of  10,000  or  up.  Any- 
where.  Box  1450,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
available  soon  :  woman  experi¬ 
enced  in  reporting,  research,  copyedit¬ 
ing,  MSJ.  Wants  Summer  or  pennanent 
job.  Can  go  anywhere.  In  New  York 
during  ANPA  convention.  Box  1446, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DAILY  news  or  related  work.  Four 
years  in  reporting,  copyreading,  pho¬ 
tography.  Two  years  as  editor  of  plant 
newspaper.  Married,  children,  82.  Car, 
camera.  Box  1417,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESK  man — ambitious  young  handi¬ 
capped  desk  man  seeks  job  with  a  fu¬ 
ture.  Three  years  experience  editing 
small  dailies.  Hard  worker.  Will  con¬ 
sider  wire  or  city  desk  job.  Box  1414, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HERE'S  A  MAN  .  .  . 
who  wants  to  write  editorials 
again.  He  has  two  degrees  in 
political  science  .  .  .  has  written 
and  edited  pamphlets  for  the 
U.S.  Army,  Editorial  Research 
Reports,  Foreign  Policy  Assoc¬ 
iation,  ECA/MSA,  etc.  .  .  .  coauth¬ 
ored  an  award-winning  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  Washington  Post  .  .  . 
has  traveled,  lived  and  worked 
in  Europe  .  .  .  AND  has  had  7^ 
years  of  editorial-writing  ex¬ 
perience  on  leading  dailies. 

Now  available,  best  references. 
For  interview  at  ASNE  or  ANPA 
meetings  write  or  call  T.  K.  Ford, 
5921  33d  St.  NW.  Washington.  D.  C. 


I  AM  a  practical  newspaperman  with 
first-class  reporting  and  editing  back¬ 
ground  ;  33,  now  employed  on  large 
daily;  well  educated;  interested  in  re¬ 
sponsible  job  on  weekly  or  daily.  Box 

1439,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  EDITOR-FREE  LANCE 
WRITER,  27,  employed  New  York 
over  4  years  experience,  J  Grad,  mar¬ 
ried  wants  newspaper  work  in  Chart 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


REPORTER  —  Mew  kork  and 
dailies’  experience.  A.B.  degree.  It 
married,  sober,  will  travel.  Box  isos' 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  —  2  years’  experienea 
wants  40  more.  Now  on  a.m.  daily 
seeks  job  with  medium  or  metropou! 
tan  p.m.  paper  Chart  Areas  1,  2  or  6 
Veteran,  25,  married,  college.  Box 
1418,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SEASONED  REPORTER 
TWO  years  city  beat  experience  os 
two  good  New  England  medium-sised 
dailies  plus  editing  8,000  eirculstiea 
Navy  weekly.  Some  time  on  desk  sad 
wire  copy.  Extensive  photo  experiesee. 
Some  free-lance  magasine  work.  Oeh 
lege.  24.  Have  car,  Rollei,  family,  le 
debts.  Looking  for  a  job  with  a  future 
on  a  good  paper — anywhere.  Box  liot, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


AMUSEMENTS  EDITOR 
KNOWS  show  business  backwards  sad 
forwards.  Can  build  interest  in  enter¬ 
tainment  page.  Excellent  references. 
Clips  upon  request.  Box  1525,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

BEAUTY  FEATURE — bright,  differ¬ 
ent;  with  busines-building  potential. 
Recognixed  beauty  editor.  Can  inter¬ 
view  at  .\NPA.  Box  1532,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


EAitTERN  «)Ot  on  newspaper  or  with 
publicity  office  sought;  3  years  oa 
trade  and  newspaper;  28,  B.A.  Box 
152 3.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  5  years  combinafion  experi¬ 

ence.  Good  writer.  Live  mskenp. 
Will  direct  small  staff  anywhere.  Ba 
1535,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR— MANAGING  EDITOR:  U 
years  varied  experience.  Prefer  South. 
35,  Family  man.  Now  in  New  York. 
Box  1506,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


EDITOR,  37,  16  years’  experien.o; 
alert,  accurate,  efficient,  knows  make¬ 

up;  prefers  east.  Box  1502,  Editor! 
Publisher.  


EXPERIENCED,  reliable  reporter^ 
years  on  dailies  in  New  York,  Ohio. 
Seek  post  with  future  in  Chart  Areu 
1,  2.  J-grad.  28.  Married.  Box  1531, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


FLEXIBLE  REPORTER  with 
years  beat,  general  assignment  daily 
background  wants  Chart  Ares  1,  2 
medium-large  daily  spot.  Heavy  os 
features,  camera  wise,  married,  25, 
BS,  employed,  vet.  AMBITIOUS.  Box 
1526,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


(LOCAL,  CHAIN,  AND  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL) 

SEEK  opportunity  to  show  results  in 
^P  jobs  or  as  a  backstop  to  over¬ 
burdened  executive  in  cutting  costs 
and  building  circulation,  advertising 
lineage  and  profits. 

CONVERTED  ON’S  $300,000  ANNX^al 
LOSER  TO  PROFIT 

20  VE.4RS’  experience,  successful 
publibher*  general  manager,  adviser  to 
Boards  of  Directors;  and  executive 
assistant  to  General  Manager  of  a 
National  Newspaper  chain. 

KN(>W  business  from  ground  up  I 
Including  expert  knowledge  mechani¬ 
cal  departments  and  budget  control. 

HAVE  flair  for  promotion ;  labor 
and  public  relations.  All  problems  dis¬ 
cussed  in  confidence.  Prefer  work  on 
cut  in  accomplishments  basis. 

UNIVERSITY  Graduate,  journalism 
and  business  administration.  Best  ref¬ 
erences. 

CAN  interview  before  or  during 
ANP.4  Convention. 

BOX  1543,  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 


31  YEAR  OLD  Busines  Manager  re¬ 
turning  to  newspaper  field  selling  pri¬ 
vate  business.  Advertising,  Circulation 
Management  experience  on  best  dai¬ 
lies.  Like  permanent  position  that  re¬ 
wards  initia'tive.  Write  Box  103, 
Route  3,  or  phone  1427MX  Belvidere, 
Illinois. 


Circulation 

EXGHT  Successful  years  circulation 
manager  of  20,000  class  paper  also 
handled  building  maintenance  and  pur¬ 
chased  supplies.  Have  handled  mail 
subscription  and  country  departments 
on  large  papers.  Desire  to  make 
change.  Make  offer.  Write  Box  1430, 
Editor  A  Pisbliaher. 


EXPORT  ADVERTISING 
HARVARD  Grad,  young,  six  years 
editorial  and  writing  experience  in 
newspaper  and  wire  service.  Widely 
traveled;  fluent  French  and  Spanish. 
Wants  to  write  export  advertising  copy 
for  New  York  manufacturer  or  Agency. 
Resume  and  references  upon  request. 
Box  1527,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

TOP  flight  advertising  manager,  35, 
now  heading  4-man  staff  on  9,000 
daily,  seeks  ad  manager’s  position  on 
10,000-20,000  daily  or  top  staff  spot  on 
large  paper.  8  years  present  position. 
Expert  layoutist.  Thorough  knowledge 
merchandise,  sales  and  supervision. 
Excelent  character,  finest  references. 
A  real  producer.  Write  Box  1519, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 

YOUNG  MAN,  eager  to  work  on  small 
newspaper.  B.A.,  24,  will  start  at  bot- 
tom.  Box  1250,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

COLLEGE  journalism  graduate — 34 — 
experienced  editor  of  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  and  photographer — desires  employ¬ 
ment.  Prefer  chart  area  1  or  New 
England.  Box  1321,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

EXPERIENCED  editor,  reporter,  work 
make-up,  state,  copy,  magazine,  city 
desks.  Seven  years  on  midwest  paper 
with  175,000  circulation.  Want  re¬ 
sponsible  post  on  smaller  paper;  job 
permanent.  Fast,  accurate,  reliable. 
Married,  28,  available  April.  Box  1328, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  Nearly  3  years  court 
house,  city  hall  beat,  17,000  Ohio 
daily.  Clippings.  AB,  married,  35.  Box 
734,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


NEWSMAN,  knowhow;  college:  single, 
travel;  left  eye  bad;  want  back  to 
press,  was  out;  take  novice  pay  to 
start.  Box  1339,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Areas  1,  2.  11  or  12.  Can  interview  at 
A.NjP.A.  Box  1431,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

lisher. _ 

I  LOVE  a  good  fight.  Where  can  I  find 
the  editor  wh-o  wants  to  roll  up  his 
sleeves  and  do  some  honest-to-God 
community-level  crusading  t  The  by¬ 
line  means  mors  than  the  buck.  23, 
NYU  grad,  16  months  sports  editor 
18,000  Army  paper  Europe.  D/A  ci¬ 
tation  for  top  column  in  service.  Maga¬ 
zine  feature  sales.  Samples.  Box  1407, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  three  years’  experienes, 
available  now  for  chart  area  2,  2. 
p.m.  daily.  Veteran,  single,  college  de¬ 
gree,  graphic,  own  ear.  Box  1344,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 


SPORTS  EDITOR — eight  years  expe¬ 
rience.  Good  habits.  Single.  Don’t 
drink.  No  fioater.  Articles  have  appear¬ 
ed  in  major  sport  publications.  Mot 
afraid  to  work.  Write  column,  fss- 
tures.  Well  versed  in  make-up  and 
layouts.  Box  1324,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial  1 

Editorial 

pUBLlSHtHS  —  Promota  the  P001> 
^VEKTISINO  in  70ur  paper  through 
(perkling  editorial  (eaturea,  manui, 
eonteiti.  Two  yeara  radio  and  talari. 
•ioB  homemakers'  programs.  Seren 
years  writing  food  copy,  food  eolnmn 
and  home  economics  releaias ;  Are 
years  cooking  sohools.  Some  food  pho- 
topspby.  Box  1330,  Editor  &  Pah- 

SPORTS  editor,  middle  30’s,  seeks 
permanent  position  on  20,000  or  more 
circulation  paper  in  Chart  Area  6  or 
2.  Consider  staff  on  news  desk-sports 
combine.  $90  minimum.  Available 
after  June  1.  Best  references.  Box 
1503,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Usher. 

RECENTLY  released  Washington 
based  PRO  and  editor  of  offlcial  pah- 
Ueation  is  looking  for  same  sort  of  thing 
in  Washington  where  he  is  resident, 
hoDse  owner  and  memher  of  National 
Press  Clnh.  Mast  hare  9150  •  $175  to 
start.  Family  man.  Wide-sprea4  Jour- 

TO  HELP  YOUR  PUBLICATIONS — 
Woman’s  Page  Editor  (9  yeara  met- 
rupolitan  papers)  with  understanding, 
ideas  end  exceptional  writing-editing 
ability.  Available  shortly.  Interested 
particnlarly  in  supervisory  for  chain. 
Interview  at  ANP.A.  Box  1533,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 

nalism  experience.  Box  1333,  Editor  k 
Pnblisher. 

SPORT3WRITER,  four  years  newsma- 
gasine,  daily  experience;  all  around 
knowledge  sports,  best  on  featnres,  in* 
terriews;  seek  50,000  daily  or  com- 
parable;  World  War  II,  Korea  ret. 

VERSATILE  wire,  desk,  reporter, 
makeup-man,  9  years  present  daily 
100,000  circulation,  seeks  opportunity 
on  medium  or  large  daily  West  or 
Midwest.  Age  47,  married.  Inquiries 
answered  fully.  Box  1518,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 

single,  27.  Box  1335,  Editor  k  Pnh- 
llsher. 

WILL  GO  ANYWHERE — newspaper 
woman,  metropolitan  and  commnnity 
experience;  capable,  dependable:  wants 
reporting  job.  Box  1513,  Editor  k 
Pnblisher. 

TIMES-HERALD  STAFFER 
Top-flight  rewrite  and  leg  man.  7 
years  experience  police  and  sports.  De¬ 
sire  cityside  with  large  dally.  Ohart 
Area  9  or  6.  Minimum  $100.  Box  1319, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

WASHINGTON  REPORTER 
HOMELESS  since  Times-Herald  died, 

I  seek  berth  on  lively,  competitive 
daily.  Wide  experience  on  Western 
dailies  topped  by  18  months  in  na¬ 
tion’s  Capitol.  Only  30,  can  do  any- 

A-1  MAN  as  reporter-deskman.  Arsil- 
sble  St  once.  Box  1440,  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

GRADUATING  college  senior,  asso* 
eiste  editor  of  college  dally  doaires 
pUcement  with  small  paper.  New 
Snglsnd  or  New  York  area.  Can  do 

thing  from  leg  work  to  editing.  Will 
tackle  tough  jobs.  Box  1547,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

PbotoErapby 

tino,  131  West  .Aveiue.  Willimsntic, 
Connecticut. 

CHIEF  photographer,  35,  7  years  on 
25,000  daily,  seeks  staff  poiition  on 
larger  paper.  Assignment  experience 
for  wire  service.  Aerial,  FeirehUd,  also. 
Family  man,  ear,  free  to  travel.  Box 
1320,  Editor  k  Pnblisher. 

REPORTER,  AGE  33,  married.  One 
year  small  daily;  two  years  copy 
boy,  district  reporter,  metropolitan 
daily.  B.S.,  journalism;  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
candidate,  economics.  Seeks  post  on 

daily  or  snitable  magaiine.  Chart 
Area  2  or  Ohio.  Box  1514,  Editor  k 
Pnblisher. 

TOPS  in  News,  sports,  features,  16 
years  experience  on  Metropolitan  and 
small  town  dailies,  Fairchild  operator, 
dome  feature  writing.  Have  own  equip¬ 
ment  and  car.  Available  for  interview 
at  A.N.P.A.  37,  married.  Box  1438, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  2  yri. 
(2)  Indiana  small  dailies.  Wants 
switch  to  good  medinm  daily  Chart 
Aress  fl,  2,  with  use  for  aggresaire 

thorough  going  bestman  who  lovea 
the  profession.  Worked  mainly  in 
general  assignment  but  now  strictly 
on  city  hall  courthouse  run.  A  vet, 
single,  26.  Have  camera,  car,  handle 
most  Photo  Riga  including  stroke 
college  trained.  Write  Box  1539, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER 

2  YEARS’  experience.  Will  learn  re¬ 
porting.  2yi  years  teletypesetter  oper¬ 
ator  and  instructor.  3  years  college 
journalism.  Female,  28.  In  New  York 
during  ANPA  convention.  Box  1541, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PromoHon— PabHc  RclatioM 

REPORTER,  rewrite,  wire  desk — for 
4-week  summer  slot,  while  on  leave. 
Young,  iyi  years  U.P.,  now  .Army 
PIO.  Wants  full-time  job  after  De¬ 
cember  discharge.  Prefers  East.  Box 
1511,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER — 3  years  with  large  daily, 
also  editor  of  weekly,  lyi  years  in 
public  relations,  desires  return  to 
daily,  resume  on  request,  married, 
ige  30,  will  relocate.  Box  1501,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SECRETARIAL 
ASSISTANT 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years  the 
most  thoroughly  experienead  woman  in 
her  field  it  availabla  for  Now  York 
area.  Newspapar  experienea,  four  na¬ 
tional  magasines  (secretary  to  adver¬ 
tising  or  promotion  manager),  handlea 
all  correspondence,  knows  maehanieal 
productions,  all  print  media,  can  write. 
Wants  to  he  right  hand  to  busy  adver¬ 
tising  man  in  any  field.  In  her  thirties. 
$90.  Box  1227,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

REWRITEMAN,  500,000  Southern 
City.  5th  year.  Background:  Police, 
courthouse,  city  hall,  copy  desk. 
Want  metropolitan  rewrite  or  report¬ 
ing  outside  iSouth.  Minimum  $110. 
Box  1516,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  Man,  30:  wide 
news  experience;  solid  consumer  and 
industrial  PR  background:  publicity. 

SEEK  Chart  Area  6  June  1.  27, 
Vet,  J-grad,  single.  3J4  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  last  2  sports  writer.  Also  college 
publicity.  Box  1504,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

community  relations,  etc.;  now  with 
steel  company;  family  man;  interested 
in  opportunity  abroad,  preferably  in¬ 
dustrial,  Europe.  Now  making  $8500. 
Box  1434,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SOUTHEAST 

A  YOUNG  but  experienced  newspa¬ 
perman,  now  teaching  journalism  at 
»  major  university,  desires  to  return 
to  news  work  as  city  editor  of  a  amall 
or  Sunday  editor  of  a  Urge  daily  in 
the  Southeast. 

Available  sometime  in  May. 

Box  1531,  Editor  &  Publisher 

EXPERIENCED  newsman  seeks  start 
in  publicity  or  public  relations.  Pre¬ 
fer  New  York  City,  consider  all;  28, 
B..4.  Box  1522,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Usher. 

MeebanioU 

PRESSROOM  Foreman  26  years  press¬ 
room  experience.  5  years  as  Press  and 
Stereotype  Foreman  on  medium  opera¬ 
tion.  Age  52.  Desires  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  with  opportunity.  References,  de¬ 
tails  upon  inquiry.  Box  1341,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  Superintendent- 
Mechanical  Superintendent — thorough 
knowledge  of  modem  composing  room 
prodnetion  methods,  including  tele¬ 
typesetter.  Also  union  laws  and  their 
applied  application.  Geographic  loca¬ 
tion  no  problem.  Available  at  once. 
Write  Box  1451,  Editor  ft  Pnhliaher. 

SPORTS  WRITER — 2  years  New  York 
Daily  Experience.  Former  professional 
baseball  player.  Ran  sports  column 
ud  own  sports  cartoons  pnblsihed. 
Makeup.  Sterling  references.  28,  War 
2  Marine.  Box  1528,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  writer,  27,  journalism  B.A. 
estersn,  3}4  years’  experience  large 
dailies.  Chart  Areas  2,  4,  12.  Box 
1534,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

All  Departments 

All  Departments 

ABIE,  EXPERIENCED,  TALENTED 
MEN  AND  WOMEN  AVAILABLE 


MANY  FORMER  EMPLOYES  OF  THE  WASH¬ 
INGTON  TIMES-HERALD  ARE  BEING  ABSORBED 
INTO  THE  NEW  WASHINGTON  POST  AND 
TIMES-HERALD  OPERATION  OR  HAVE  ALREADY 
RECEIVED  OFFERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  ELSE¬ 
WHERE.  OTHERS  ARE  STILL  AVAILABLE  FOR 
JOB  OFFERS.  THE  GROUP  INCLUDES  A  WIDE 
VARIETY  OF  SKILLS— CLERICAL  AND  SALES 
AS  WELL  AS  PROFESSIONAL  AND  EXECUTIVE: 
WRITERS.  PHOTOGRAPHERS.  COMMERCIAL 
ARTISTS.  TYPISTS.  SECRETARIES.  ACCOUNT¬ 
ANTS.  MESSENGERS.  SALESMEN.  EDITORS.  IN 
FACT.  ALMOST  EVERY  TYPE  OF  ABILITY  WHICH 
ANY  EMPLOYER  MIGHT  REQUIRE. 

THE  WASHINGTON  POST  COMPANY  IS  OFFER¬ 
ING  TERMINATION  PAYMENTS  TO  THESE  MEN 
AND  WOMEN  AND  IS  GIVING  THEM  FIRST 
CONSIDERATION  FOR  ANY  ADDITIONAL  EX¬ 
PANSION  OF  THE  PERSONNEL  OF  THE  NEWS¬ 
PAPER.  AN  EMPLOYMENT  ASSISTANCE  OFFICE 
HAS  BEEN  SET  UP  TO  EXPEDITE  THE  PLACEMENT 
OF  PEOPLE  WHO  CANNOT  BE  ABSORBED  INTO 
THE  WASHINGTON  POST  AND  TIMES-HERALD. 

POTENTIAL  EMPLOYERS  ARE  URGED  TO 
WIRE— WRITE— OR  PHONE: 

ROBERT  THURSTON. 

TIMES-HERALD  BUILDING. 

1317  H  ST..  N.W..  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 
PHONE:  REPUBLIC  7-1234 

SIMILAR  ADVERTISEMENTS  ARE  BEING  PUBLISHED 
IN  OTHER  NEWSPAPER  TRADE  PUBUCATIONS. 
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■  IHi  ■■  ^  over-10(),000  circulation 

I  ^lll^  I  group,  the  example  turns  out  too 

I  V  II  III  w  W  terrifying  and  a  good  explanation 

*  of  what  larger  papers  are  up  against. 

By  Robert  U.  Brown  Applying  the  E&P  survey  per- 

'  centages  against  a  newspaper  that 

Newspapermen  have  heard  a  or  “composite  daily”  we  have  given  had  $10,000,000  revenue,  $8, 500,- 
lot  about  “narrowing  profit  mar-  it  total  income  of  $1,500,000  in  000  expenses,  and  a  15%  profit  be¬ 
gins”  brought  on  by  skyrocketing  1946.  We’ll  allow  a  15%  profit  fore  taxes  of  $1,500,000  in  1946, 
costs  in  recent  years.  Because  ac-  amounting  to  $225,000  before  this  newspaper  would  have  finished 
tual  newspaper  operating  figures  taxes,  which  is  the  profit  percentage  1953  with  a  loss  in  operating  profit 
are  unavailable,  except  for  about  a  lot  of  people  think  newspapers  of  $207,594,  or  1%  on  its  $20,- 
a  half-dozen  papers,  it  has  been  make.  That  leaves  us  with  a  total  000.000  volume  of  business, 
difficult  to  visualize  exactly  what  expense  figure  that  year  of  $1,-  The  average  paper  in  the  over- 
that  term,  “narrowing  profit  mar-  225,000.  100,000  circulation  bracket  has  an 

gins,”  means.  In  1947,  according  to  E&P  sur-  increase  in  revenues  of  23.62% 

Editor  &  Publisher’s  annual  vey  figures,  the  average  paper  had  and. a  rise  in  expenses  of  29.42% 
cross-section  study  of  revenue  and  a  revenue  increase  of  24.12%  and  in  1947  over  1946.  This  made 
expense  figures,  which  appears  in  an  expense  increase  of  28.09%.  1947  revenues  $12,362,000  and  ex- 
this  issue,  provides  an  opportunity  Applying  these  to  the  1946  figures  penses  $11,000,700  with  gross 
to  analyze  the  meaning  of  the  we  come  out  with  income  in  1947  profit  dropping  to  $1,361,300  or 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


E&P’s  study  is  broken  down  into  569,102,  leaving  a  15.7%  profit  be 
four  different  circulation  groups,  fore  taxes,  or  $292,698.  Tha 
In  addition,  figures  for  all  news-  wasn’t  bad  the  first  year. 


of  $1,861,800  and  expenses  of  $1,-  1 1.01%. 

569,102,  leaving  a  15.7%  profit  be-  in  1948,  expenses  rose  23.52% 
fore  taxes,  or  $292,698.  That  and  revenues  went  up  16.60%, 
wasn’t  bad  the  first  year.  making  total  income  $14,414,092, 


papers  in  the  four  groups  are  to-  However,  in  1948  expenses  in-  total  expenses  $13,588,064,  and 
tailed  to  give  a  picture  of  an  “aver-  creased  20.04%  while  revenues  gross  profit  $826,028  or  5.73%. 
age”  paper.  went  up  15.06%.  On  this  basis  our  In  1949,  revenues  increased 

Since  1946,  there  has  been  only  average  paper  had  a  total  income  9.86%  and  expenses  went  up 
one  year  in  the  10,000  to  25,000  of  $2,142,187  and  expenses  of  $1,-  10.03%,  bringing  income  to  $15,- 
circulation  group  that  percentage  883,550,  leaving  gross  profit  of  835,321,  expenses  to  $14,950,946, 
increase  of  revenues  has  been  $258,637  or  12.07%.  The  shrink  and  gross  profit  to  $884,375  or 
greater  than  percentage  increase  of  is  beginning  to  appear  and  with  5.58%. 

expenses.  Naturally,  newspapers  federal  taxes  rising  net  profit  will  In  1950,  revenues  went  up  5.59% 
in  the  sample  (the  majority  of  suffer.  and  expenses  rose  7.36%,  bring- 

which  have  provided  their  figures  In  1949,  expenses  increased  ing  total  income  to  $16,720,515 
for  every  year)  vary  from  year  to  9.34%  and  revenues  went  up  and  total  expenses  to  $16,061,217, 
year.  But  it  is  the  average  for  the  7.87%.  Total  income  thus  was  leaving  gross  profit  of  $659,298  or 
group  we  are  talking  about.  $2,310,777  and  total  expenses  $2,-  3.9%. 

In  the  seven  years  there  have  059,473,  leaving  profit  before  taxes  In  1951  revenues  increased 
been  only  two  instances  in  the  25,-  of  $251,304  or  10.87%.  8.91%,  bringing  them  to  $18,210,- 

000  to  50,000  group  that  percent-  In  1950,  expenses  went  up  6.85%  312.  Expenses  increased  8.57%, 
age  revenue  increases  have  exceed-  and  revenues  increased  5.09%.  bringing  them  to  $17,437,663.  This 
ed  percentage  cost  increases.  The  Total  income  became  $2,486,962  left  a  gross  profit  of  $772,649  or 
same  is  true  of  the  50,000  to  100,-  and  total  expenses  $2,200,546,  leav-  4.2%.  Things  looked  brighter  for 
000  circulation  group,  but  they  ing  gross  profit  of  $286,416  or  an  upturn. 

were  different  years.  In  the  over-  11.51%.  However,  in  1952,  expenses  took 

100,000  circulation  group,  this  con-  In  1951,  expenses  went  up  9.34%  the  lead  again,  increasing  10.91% 
dition  has  existed  only  once.  and  revenues  gained  8.82%,  bring-  while  revenue  increased  6.56%, 

However,  in  the  category  of  ing  total  income  to  $2,706,312  and  bringing  total  income  to  $19,404,- 
“composite  daily,”  which  is  the  total  expen-ses  to  $2,406,076.  This  908  and  total  expenses  to  $  19,- 
average  for  all  newspapers  sur-  left  $300,236  for  gross  profit  or  340,112,  leaving  gross  profit  be- 
veyed,  there  has  not  been  a  single  11%.  fore  taxes  of  only  $64,796,  which 

year  in  which  percentage  cost  in-  In  1952,  expenses  increased  represented  .3%  of  total  revenue, 
creases  have  not  been  greater  than  9.95%  and  revenues  8.58%.  Total  Last  year,  1953,  was  the  shocker, 
percentage  revenue  increa.ses.  income  that  year  was  $2,938,513  Revenues  increaUd  6.44%  bui 
To  give  an  idea  of  what  these  and  total  expenses  $2,645,480,  again  expenses  exceeded  that  rise 
percentages  sipify,  we  have  ere-  leaving  gross  profit  of  $293,033  or  by  increasing  7.87%.  This  brought 


ated  two  mythical  newspapers.  We  9.97%. 


the  newspaper’s  total  income  to 


realize  there  is  probably  no  such  Last  year  in  1953  expenses  again  $20,654,584.  Total  expenses  ex- 
thing  as  an  “average”  newspaper  went  up  8.95%  and  revenues  (Continued  on  page  67) 
which  would  conform  to  these  fig-  climbed  another  8.4%,  bringing 
tires.  total  income  to  $3,185,348  and  p^— — 

But  let’s  arbitrarily  allocate  a  total  expenses  to  $2,882,250.  — — 
total  income  of  $1,500,000  in  1946  Gross  profit  then  last  year  was  ^  ^  ^ 

to  the  “composite  daily,”  which  $303,098,  which  was  only  9.5%  of  "Olltri  1/ 

would  be  the  average  of  1,785  daily  total  income.  Compare  this  with  11  I  I  I*  1 1  11 

papers  ranging  from  over  a  million  the  1946  gross  profit  of  $225,000  IILLIbII  II 

circulation  to  a  few  thousand,  then  which  was  15%.  Dollar-wise  it 

apply  the  percentage  figures  that  was  up,  but  percentage-wise  it  was  JJ  •  a  ^ 

result  from  the  E&P  studies  each  down.  But  look  at  it  another  way.  ww 

year  since  1946.  In  seven  years  this  average  paper  ^ 

We’ll  do  it  also  for  a  mythical  more  than  doubled  its  annual  vol-  FOR  THE  PU 

paper  in  the  over-100,000  circula-  ume  of  business — increased  it  by 

tion  group  and  allocate  total  in-  $1,685,348.  But  the  increase  in  SALE  OF  da: 

come  of  $10,000,000  in  that  first  costs  of  $1,657,250  almost  equalled 

year.  It  doesn’t  make  much  differ-  the  rise  in  revenue.  The  newspa- 

ence  what  income  figure  you  use  per  was  able  to  keep  only  $78,000  1701  K  Street  1 

because  the  same  percentages  will  of  the  increase  in  revenue  over  ' 

work  out  in  the  end  in  the  gross  1946  for  gross  profit  in  the  final  Ltneoln  BuilAit 

profit  column.  year. 

*  *  *  This  is  only  an  example  of  the 

For  our  “average”  newspaper  “narrowing  profit  margin.”  EiSSSiSSSSSSSSSS 


E&P  CALENDAR 

April  11-13 — I  nstitutcof 
Newspaper  Controllers  and  Fi¬ 
nance  Officers,  spring  confer¬ 
ence,  Hotel  Jefferson,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. 

April  15-17 — American  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Hotel  Statler, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

April  19 — Associated  Press, 
annual  membership  meeting, 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New 
York  City. 

April  19-20  —  United  Press 
Associations,  annual  executives’ 
meetings.  New  York  head¬ 
quarters. 

April  19-22  —  INS-INP  and 
King  Features  Syndicate,  an¬ 
nual  executives’  business  meet¬ 
ings,  New  York  headquarters. 

April  19-21 — New  York 
State  Circulation  Managers, 
spring  meeting.  Hotel  Syracuse, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

April  19-22 — American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  convention,  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York 
City. 

April  22-24 — Nebraska  Press 
Association,  annual  state  con¬ 
vention,  Fontenelle  Hotel,  Om¬ 
aha,  Neb. 

April  22-24 — American  As¬ 
sociation  Advertising  Agencies, 
convention,  Greenbrier  Hotel, 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

April  23-24  —  Advertising 
Managers  Association  of  Wis¬ 
consin  Daily  Newspapers,  spring 
conference.  The  Northernaire, 
near  Three  Lakes,  Wis. 

April  24-25  —  Virginia  Press 
Association,  ninth  annual  Old 
Dominion  Advertising  Confer¬ 
ence,  Cavalier  Hotel,  Virginia 
Beach,  Va. 

April  24-25 — IPA  third  me¬ 
chanical  conference.  Hotel  Le- 
land,  Springfield,  Ill. 

April  25-27 — Ohio  Circula- 
t  i  o  n  Managers’  Association, 
spring  meeting,  St.  Francis  Ho¬ 
tel,  Canton,  Ohio. 

April  25-May  1 — Journalism 
Week,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Mo. 

April  26-May  1 — Internation¬ 
al  Federation  of  Journalists, 
second  World  Congress,  Bor¬ 
deaux,  France. 


(ILUII  KfinDCII 

A/Q^oilaiot 

FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND 
SALE  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

• 

1701  K  Street,  N.  W.,  Waehington,  D.C. 
Ltneoln  Building  . . .  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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How  to  boost  output,  cut  costs 


1 


Keyboard  your  big  display  and  heads 
on  modern  Wide  Range  Linotype  Mixers 


Xo  other  viixer  hds  tlic  main  magazine  range  of  a  Model  35  Linotvpe. 
Its  wide  9()-eliannel  magazines  gi\  e  yon  18  extra  eliannels  to  keyboard 
displax  eliaraeters  from  normal  24  pt.  to  ;36-pt.  eondensed  . . .  yon  set 
display  figures,  pins  superior  figures  and  sax  e. 

W  ith  xvide  72-channel  magazines,  you  can  set  up  to  normal  36  pt.  and 
48-pt.  eondensed.  For  sizes  up  to  6()-pt.  eondensed,  use  a  Model  36 
xvith  its  extra  capacity  from  auxiliary  magazines. 

(ait  floor  time,  save  xvork  and  oxertime  on  hig  mi.xed  display  xvith 
modern  W  ide  Range  Linotype  Mixers. 

MERGENTHALER 


•  LINOTYPE  • 


LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 


DcpcMid  on  Wide  Range  Linotypes 
for  easiest  magazine  shifting,  great¬ 
est  safety,  dependable  distribution 
and  simplified  maintenance. 

Set  iM  CttlfftoHia  amd  SimrtaH  /amilire 


Ag«nci«$;  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Atlanta,  Cleveland,  Son  Francisco,  Los  Angeles.  In  Canada:  Canadian  linotype,  limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 


'‘rtated  In  the  U.  S.  A. 


what  makes  a  good  TEST  MARKET? 


ACCESSIBILITY 


H  iNCONlt 


REPRESENTATIVE 

SIZE 


VALID 

MARKET 

DATA 


You  get  them  ^1  in 

Evansville/  Indiana! 


Marketing  center  of  a  half-million  people 

I  26  miles  from  LOUISVILLE  ...  176  miles  from  ST.  LOUIS 
1 64  miles  from  INDIANAPOLIS  ...  1 68  miles  from  NASHVILLE 


Strongly  covered  by  the  Evansville  newspapers 


The  Evansville  COURIER 
The  Evansville  PRESS 
Sunday  COURIER  and  PRESS 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NIWYOItK.WorW-T*(*grainSnwSun  COLUMUiS . CifK»n  DENVER  .  .  .Rocky  Mountain  Nawt  EVANSVIUE . fr»»i 

CLEVELAND . Proa  ONONNATI . Pott 

PITTSUJROH . Proa  KENTUCKY . Potf 

SAN  FRANCISCO . N*«r<  Covington  odilhn,  Cincinnati  Pott 

INDIANAPOLIS . Timot  KNOXVILLE . NnwfSontlnol 

e«n«ral  Advartiting  Dgpwtiwnt,  230  Park  Avana*.  Naw  Vark  City 


BIRMINOHAM . Pott-HoraU  HOUSTON . Proa 

MEMPHIS . Proa-Ulmitar  FORT  WORTH . Proa 

MEMPHIS.  .  .  .Commorclal  Appoal  ALBUQUERQUE . Tribum 

WASHINGTON . Nowt  EL  PASO . HoraU  Pott 

CMcaga  San  PrandMa  Oatralt  Ondanatl  PhHadalpMa  OaNas 


